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I.—_THE COMMENSURABILITY OF ALL VALUES. 
By Rev. H. RASHDALL. 


IN a previous article 1 have endeavoured to defend the 
possibility of a hedonistic calculus. I maintained that it 
was psychologically possible to compare different lots of 
pleasures and to say which, on the whole, duration and 
intensity being both taken into account, was the greatest. 
[f that be admitted, the fashioning of life in such a way as 
to attain either for oneself or for society a greatest quantum 
of pleasure becomes a possible and intelligible aim of life. 
[t is possible to aim consistently at doing what will promote 
the greatest pleasure on the whole. At the same tine I 
hold that such a conception of the ethical end would be 
a false one. I do not propose in the present essay to argue 
against Hedonism. Suffice it to say that while I do regard 
pleasure as a good, I do not regard it as the good. It seems 
to me perfectly clear that the moral consciousness does 
pronounce some good to be higher, or intrinsically more 
valuable than others; and that at the head of these goods 
comes virtue, while many other things—intellectual cultiva- 
tion of various kinds, esthetic cultivation, emotion of various 
kinds—are also good and of more intrinsic value than mere 
pleasure. It is true that pleasure is an element in every 
state of consciousness to which we assign ultimate value. 
[ can attach no meaning whatever to the proposition, “J 
find this picture supremely beautiful, and yet it gives me no 
pleasure to look at it: as far as pleasure is concerned, |] 
would just as soon contemplate a blank wall for half an 
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hour together.”” Even with regard to virtue, it is difficult 
to answer the question whether I should judge virtue to 
possess value, if it gave me no sort of pleasure or satisfaction. 
The belief in a priori judgments of value must not be 
interpreted to mean that we can see what in detail is good 
for human nature apart from the actual psychical and 
emotional constitution of human nature. Ifa being could 
exist (the very supposition doubtless involves an absurd 
abstraction) capable of appreciating the idea of duty, and 
yet not merely actually indifferent to the doing of duty, 
hut for ever by the very constitution of his nature incapable 
of deriving the smallest amount of pleasure or satisfaction 
from the performance of duty by himself or another, I do 
not know that I would attach any meaning to the assertion 
‘* Virtue is to such a being a good”’. Pleasure is an element 
in everything to which we attach value: and yet we do not 
attach value to consciousness in proportion to its pleasantness : 
pleasure differs in kind or quality ; and pleasure is not the only 
element in consciousness which is good. As I endeavoured 
to show in my last article, this amounts to the assertion 
that something else in consciousness possesses value besides 
its pleasantness: there are other goods besides pleasure. 
On what principle then are we to choose between these 
different kinds of good? It is to my mind a perfectly clear 
deliverance of the moral consciousness, that nothing can be 
right or wrong except in so far as it tends to produce a good, 
and that when we have to choose between goods, it is always 
right to choose the greater good. Such a doctrine implies 
that goods of all kinds can be compared, that we can place 
goods of all kinds on a single scale, and assign to each its 
value relatively to the rest. The defence of this assumption 
is the object of the present paper. 

In the first place [ must begin by distinguishing between 
two different senses in which it may be asserted that goods 
of different kinds are commensurable. It may mean that 
a certain amount of one good can be regarded as a sufficient 
and satisfactory substitute for the other, so that however 
superior virtue may be to culture, a sufficient amount oi 
culture could be regarded as an entirely satisfactory com- 
pensation for the absence of all virtue: that given enough 
sensual pleasure, the absence of either virtue or culture 
would cease to be an object of regret. If this were the only 
possible meaning of the commensurability of heteroge- 
neous goods, I should fully sympathise with the assertion 
that the value of the higher goods (particularly of virtue) is 
incommensurable with that of anything else. But that is 
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not the only possible meaning of our assertion. It may 
mean only that when we have to choose between a higher 
and a lower good, when we cannot have both, we can compare 
them, and pronounce that one possesses more value than the 
other. 

And this is the only possible interpretation of the formula 
which is open to those who hold that no one of the compet- 
ing goods, not even virtue, is by itself the good. The true 
zood of a human life does not consist either in virtue only, 
or in knowledge only, or in pleasure only. I altogether 
decline to pronounce evéaivwrv, a man who has enjoyed 
twenty years of unbroken virtue in a loathsome dungeon, 
cut off from books or human society, and afflicted by per- 
petual toothache or a succession of other tortures. Such a 
man has not attained the true end of his being. He may be 
much more evédaiuwv than the successful sinner, but his lot 
cannot be pronounced a wholly desirable one ; he is ‘‘ blessed ”’ 
tor his goodness, but he is not altogether ‘‘ blessed’. Equally 
little would any abundance and variety of sensual pleasures 
make me attach high value to the life of a stupid sensualist ; 
nor will any amount of refinement or intellectual enjoyment 
induce me to regard as supremely desirable the life of a 
Borgia or even a Goethe. No amount of one kind of good 
can compensate for the absence of the other. But when 
circumstances make it impossible for me to secure for myself 
or for others all these kinds of good, then I can and must 
decide which of them I regard as best worth having ; and 
that implies that for the purpose of choosing between them they 
are commensurable. 

It is quite true, as will be indignantly protested in some 
quarters, that each of these “‘ goods” taken by itself is an 
abstraction. No one of them can exist wholly without the 
other, or at least without the opposite of the other. Pleasure 
cannot exist—at least for a human being—without some 
kind or measure of knowledge or intellectual activity. Know- 
ledge can hardly be supposed ever to be accompanied by no 
kind or sort of pleasure, though the pleasure may in some 
cases be greatly outweighed by attendant pains. 

And, if you stripped off from a human being all activity of 
thought (even that unplied in the most mechanical occupa- 
tion, or the most humdrum routine of duty), and all feeling 
of satisfaction at one thing rather than another, it would 
be difficult to see wherein the virtue of such a being could 
consist. It is not upon each one of these things taken by 
itself that we pronounce our judgments of value, but upon 
each of them taken as an element in a whole. Our ideal of 
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human life is not a certain amount of the higher goods 
mechanically added on to a certain amount of lower goods, 
but a connected whole in which each is made different by 
its connexion with the others. It is not virtue + pleasure, 
or knowledge + pleasure that we desire for man, but that he 
may be virtuous and find pleasure in his virtuous activities, 
that he may study and enjoy his studies, that he may enjoy 
the pleasures of eating and drinking, but enjoy them in 
such a way and degree as may be conducive to the develop- 
ment of his higher nature, and consistent with the highest 
good of his fellows. But, when through unfavourable cir- 
cumstances this ideal is not realisable, we can distinguis] 
between the various elements in a human life and form a 
judgment as to which of them seems to be most important— 
a large amount of this, or a small amount of that? If we 
were not thus capable of distinguishing between various 
elements in human life,! all thinking or talking about th 
moral ideal, or indeed about practical aims or objects ot 
any kind, would be estopped. And if, when we have dis- 
tinguished them, we are not to say which of them is | 
and to act upon our answer, there is an end to the possi- 
bility of any ethical system that admits that the morality 
of an act depends upon its consequences. The latter ad- 
mission is now generally made by the most anti-hedonistic 
writers. There is a general consensus—to use an expression 
which Prof. Paulsen * has introduced in this connexion—that 
Ethics must be ‘teleological,’ though not hedonistic. And 
this admission seems absolutely to carry with it the furth 

concession that all values must be, in the sense defined, 
commensurable. If the morality of an act depends upon th 
value of all its consequences taken together, we must be abl: 
to say which of two sets of consequences possesses the most 
value ; and, if different kinds of consequences are to have 
any weight assigned to them, we must be able to attribut 


es 


more or less weight to each of them. To deny this seems 


to amount to the denial that there is any one fixed and 
consistent meaning in the word value or worth, or good, and 


1Tt is true, of course, as has been admitted above, that we never get 
one element wholly apart from the other. The greediest bon-vivant, wit! 


in 


his attention wholly concentrated on his food, is thinking of something. 


and the student absorbed in his books may be enjoying the carn 


pleasure of sitting in a comfortable chair, but we may make abstraction 


of these things sufliciently to ask “ Which is best—eating or study ?” 


2In A System of Ethics (English Translation by Tilly)—a work which 
forms the best, though avowedly a somewhat popular, exposition of the 


general view of Ethics which is presupposed in this article. 
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to make impossible any system of Ethics which is based 
upon this conception. 

The only way of escaping the admission that different 
kinds of good are commensurable would be to assert that 
it is always right to choose the highest. Now (if we assume 
that virtue is the highest of goods) this contention involves 
all the difficulties of the formalistic Ethics (to use the term 
which Prof. Paulsen has used as the opposite of ‘‘ teleo- 
logical’’) of Kant. If nothing in the world possesses value 
except the good will, we cut ourselves off from the possibility 
of assigning a rational ground for regarding one volition as 
better than another. ‘'T'o use the stock criticism, a will that 
wills nothing but itself has no content. The term ‘right’ is 
meaningless except in reference to the good. The good will 
tnay possess infinitely more value than any consequence that 
it wills, but unless that consequence be good, the will cannot 
he good either. Charity is no doubt better than the feeding 
of the hungry, but unless the feeding of the hungry be good, 
there is no reason for applying the word good to the charit- 
able act. To deny that anything possesses value but a good 
will (which Kant after all did not do), is to deny that such 
a thing as a good will is possible. The attempt may, indeed, 
he made to escape the force of this criticism by pleading 
that it is only where some lower good is incompatible with 
some higher good that it must be treated as possessing no 
value at all. Now, in the first place, it seems difficult to 
understand the admission that when we assign some value 
to the lower and a value to the higher which always over- 
weighs any conceivable amount of the former, we are not in 
a sense treating them as commensurable: we do in a sense 
measure the value of the one against the other, even when 
we pronounce that their values are related as finite quantities 
are related to infinity. But the main question is whether we 
do always pronounce that the smallest quantity of the higher 
is worth more than the largest quantity of the lower. And 
here it is obvious that the appeal can only be to the actual 
moral judgments of mankind. 

So long as I confine myself to my own virtue, it seems clear 
that it can never be right for me to prefer any quantity of a 
lower good to the doing of my own duty. And if goodness, 
morality, a rightly directed will, be the thing of highest value 
in the world (as.in my view the moral consciousness un- 
hesitatingly affirms) I shall always be choosing the greatest 
good for myself by doing my duty. If in any case it is 
right or reasonable for me to choose a lower good rather 
than a higher one, then eo ipso I shall not be violating my 
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duty by pursuing it, and therefore I shall not be postponing 
morality to anything which is not morality. The principle 
that all values are commensurable can never in practice 
bring the morality of any individual into competition with 
any other good, so long as his own voluntary acts alone are 
concerned. It can never compel us to say ‘‘ For an adequate 
quantity of some other good it is reasonable for me to com- 
mit a sin”. So much results from a mere analysis of the 
idea of duty. 

But can we say that there are no cases in which we have in 
judging of the effect of our conduct upon others to institute 
comparisons between the intrinsic worth of goodness and 
the intrinsic worth of other and lower goods—knowledge, 
culture, bodily pleasure, immunity from pain? Can we say 
that it is always right to regard the very smallest amount 
of moral good—in that sense of moral good in which one 
man’s moral goodness may be increased and diminished by 
the act of another—as preferable to the utmost conceivable 
quantity of any lower good? It seems to me that to main- 
tain that such is always our duty would involve an austerity 
or rigorism by which few would even pretend to guide their 
ethical judgments outside the pages of an ethical treatise. 
Take the case contemplated by Cardinal Newman. Cardina! 
Newman in defending himself against the charge of de- 
preciating veracity because lying is only, according to Roman 
Catholic Moral Theology, a venial sin, has laid it down that 
it would be better for millions of the human race to expire 
in extremest agony than for a single human soul to be 
guilty of the slightest venial sin. Mr. Lecky has declined 
to endorse this tremendous judgment.' And, I believe, few 
who in the least realise the meaning of the words which 
they are using would do so either. And what does this mean 
but that we judge that a little morality (so far as morality 
may be the result of another’s conduct) possesses less value 
than an immense quantity of freedom from pleasure or the 
absence of a vast quantity of pleasure—that it is from the 
point of view of Reason more important that so many thou- 
sand people should not suffer torments than that one man 
should not commit a small sin. 

It will perhaps be objected that such a case could not occur ; 
but such a contention would, it seems to me, betray an ex- 
traordinary blindness to some of the most difficult practical 
problems with which we are confronted every day of our 
lives. I have a limited sum of money to spend on charity. 


' Hist. of Europe, “ Morals” (1899), i., p. 111. 
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I believe that spiritual good can be promoted by efficient 
curates, and that intellectual good can be promoted by edu- 
cation, and that pain can be saved by hospitals. Shall I give 
it to an Additional Curates’ Society, or to education, or 
to a hospital? I have a son who wishes to get into the 
Indian Civil Service. Shall I send him to a ‘“ crammer’s,”’ 
which (in his particular case) may give him the best chance 
of getting in, or to a public school and university, which 
will be best for his moral and intellectual well-being? A 
problem more exactly resembling the hypothetical case pro- 
pounded by Newman arises when some great material benefit 
can only be obtained by the bribery of an official, Few 
people would hesitate to bribe a Chinese Mandarin to be 
unfaithful to his superiors, a traitor to his country, disloyal 
very possibly to his own highest ideal (which may enjoin 
relentless hostility to foreigners) in order to set free a score 
or so of Europeans who would otherwise be exposed to torture 
and death. By such an act I should distinctly be causing a 
small amount of moral evil in order to produce a large amount 
of hedonistic good. 

Such an admission could only be escaped if we were to 
adopt the extravagant position sometimes taken up by ex- 
treme libertarians—the position that moral evil in one can 
never be made better or worse by the action of another. The 
admission that in some cases it is right to prefer a larger 
amount of lower good to a smaller amount of a higher in no 
way involves, be it observed, the principle “‘ to do a great right 
do a little wrong’. The individual must himself always 
do right: the moral evil that he causes is not even a little 
wrong in him, if (as the view I am defending maintains) it is 
right for him to cause in another this little moral evil rather 
than be the cause of an immense amount of undeserved physi- 
cal suffering. And I fail to see how moral judgments which 
could in practice be assented to and acted upon by the holiest 
of mankind can be explained or justified upon any other view. 

There are, I must freely admit, very many more cases in 
which I am certain that the accepted morality of our time 
and country implies some such preference of much lower to 
a little higher good than there are cases in which I am certain 
that such a preference is really justifiable. We compel large 
masses of young men to remain unmarried, well knowing the 
moral consequences which are likely to ensue from such a 
state of things, because we hold that the country must be 
defended and that it would be too expensive to allow all 
soldiers to marry. We allow the children of the working 


classes to be withdrawn from school at the age of twelve or 
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thirteen, though no one doubts that they would benefit morally 


and intellectually by staying till sixteen, because we think it 
would be too great a strain upon the resources of the country 
and of the individual parents (here, now, for the moment, 
under existing social and economic conditions) to compel 


them to keep the children at school so long. In other words, 


we think that the enjoyment of luxuries by rich taxpayers, 


of culture by the educated, of comforts by poor taxpayers, of 


the necessaries of life by poor parents is of more intrinsic 
importance than the higher moral and intellectual advance- 
ment of the children. I need not pursue such illustrations 
further. There is, in fact, no single expenditure of money 
—public or private—upon material enjoyment which goes 
beyond the bare necessaries of life when we might spend it 
upon some higher object which can justify itself wpon the 
theory that it is never right to promote lower good when we 
could promote ever so little of some higher good. 

It is quite true, and it is important to remember, that 
the opposition between higher and lower good is seldom so 
absolute as has been here assumed. It is seldom, in such 
practical problems, that all the higher good is on one side 
and all the lower good on the other. When we insist that, 
given certain circumstances, the claims of national defence 
must take precedence of education, and even of certain 
branches of personal morality, in so far as morality can be 
promoted or hindered by external influences, we may plead 
that we attach importance to national defence, not only in 
the interests of commerce and material well-being, but in 
the interests of national independence, national character, 
and international morality. When we refuse to burden poor 
parents beyond a certain point for the education of their 
children, it may be suggested that further pressure would 
involve the semi-starvation of the children, which would not 
be ultimately in the interests of their moral and intellectual 
well-being. And, more generally, we may contend that a 
certain indulgence of the lower appetites and desires of human 
nature—an indulgence going considerably beyond the para- 
mount requirements of health—is in average men more con- 
ducive to moral well-being than a semi-compulsory asceticism 
with the inevitable reaction which such asceticism ultimately 
provokes. All this is very,true ; but still we cannot, as it 
seems to me, avoid the admission that in some cases the 
balance of moral good is on one side, and of the lower on 
the other. Give that bribe and the moral character of your 
Mandarin will have taken a downward turn: withhold it 
and twenty European men, women and children will die in 
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torture and dishonour. It is only a fanatic to whom the 
small deterioration of our Mandarin, ex hypothesi not a 
character of the highest order, will seem a more valuable 
end than the saving of twenty European lives with all their 
possibilities of happiness. It may be said that there are 
possibilities of goodness also. Then let us suppose that 
death is unavoidable, and that it is only a question of tor- 
ture. No doubt the prevention of injustice may have good 
moral effects. But these are vague possibilities as contrasted 
with the certain moral evil of our corrupting the Mandarin 
with all the incidental moral evil which that corruption 
carries with it. Our moral judgment is not really deter- 
mined by these vague possibilities. We really think it more 
important to spare so much suffering than to avoid the slight 
deterioration of one Mandarin’s character. 

For the agent himself it can never, we have admitted, be 
right to prefer his own lower to his higher good, for the simple 
reason that to do right is always his own highest good. 
And yet, even in considering one’s own moral good, there 
may be cases in which it may be right, just in order to do 
our duty, to adopt a course of action which may be likely on 
the whole to have an injurious effect on one’s own character, 
in that sense of character in which a man is made better or 
worse by influences not under the immediate control of his 
own will. It may sometimes be right for a man to adopt 
a profession which in the long run may have a lowering 
effect upon his ideals and upon his conduct, in preference to 
one which would be likely to have a more elevating influence : 
or in innumerable other ways to face temptations which he 
does not know that he will always be able to resist rather 
than to purchase his own moral purity at the cost of other 
people’s well-being. Our own future well-being, in so far 
as it lies beyond our own immediate control, is in the same 
position as other people’s moral well-being—to be weighed 
against the other kinds of good, and assigned a value which, 
though enormously transcending that of lower goods, can- 
not be held to be absolutely incommensurable with them. 
3ut still, this admission does not involve any abandonment of 
our previous contention—that it can never be right for a man 
to do an immediately wrong act for the sake of any other 
advantage to himself or others. By choosing the greater 
zood, he has done his duty (even in choosing a course which 
may in the long run react in some ways unfavourably upon 
his own character), and by doing his duty he has chosen the 
vreatest good for himself. He would have become a worse 
man by taking the opposite course. 
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So far, we have been comparing the value of morality 01 
character with that of all other goods. When we come to 
the weighing of higher goods other than the highest—of 
intellectual and esthetic goods for instance—against the 
lower, there will be perhaps jess objection to admit that 
a small amount of the higher may sometimes have to give 
way to a large amount of the lower. At all events the task 
of showing that that is the principle upon which ordinary 
good men act is here an easy one. Some of the instances 
already given will serve to illustrate this case also—the 
sacrifice of education to health and comfort, the spending of 
national money upon armies and guns instead of universities, 
libraries, and scientific expeditions, the cutting down of the 
British Museum grant in the interest of the South African 
War. However much we may regret and condemn th 
indifference which Parliaments and Governments in this 
country (more than in any other in the world) show to such 
intellectual objects, few of us would be prepared to push the 
expenditure of public moneys upon them to a point which 
would on the material side lower the standard of comfort to 
the level of bare health and subsistence. And here few ot 
us will scruple to admit that it is not only in conduct affect- 
ing others, but in conduct affecting primarily only ourselves 
that we act, and feel that we do ‘right in acting, upon the 
principle that the quantity as well as the quality of various 
heterogeneous goods must be taken into account in choosing 
between them. We feel that art is higher than comfort 
and good eating, but we do not feel bound to lower our 
standard of comfort below a certain point in order to buy 
books and pictures. We recognise that study is intrinsically 
more valuable than ordinary conversation, but we feel justified 
in spending on the enjoyment of society a considerable 
amount of time which might be spent upon study. We 
acknowledge the claim of culture, but we do not feel bound 
to pursue culture when it would interfere beyond a certain 
point with health and comfort and the ordinary enjoyment 
of life—an enjoyment consisting in the following out of 
natural tastes, and inclinations which, however harmless, 
we cannot upon reflexion pronounce to have a high intrinsic 
value. We may admit on reflexion that we do not care for 
and pursue our own intellectual improvement as much as 
we ought to do, but in our most serious moments of self- 
examination we hold that it is sometimes lawful to spend 
half an hour upon some lower amusement without proving 
that the giving up of that amusement would injuriously 
affect our health or cause some other evil than the mere loss 
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of that amusement. In such cases there is indeed no great 
disproportion between the amount of the higher and lower 
goods. If we think of cases where the disproportion would 
be very great, the verdict of the practical reason will be still 
more unhesitating. If we had to weigh the sufferings of 
some thousand tortured rabbits against the purely intel- 
lectual gain of some theoretically unimportant and prac- 
tically unfruitful piece of scientific knowledge, or a woman’s 
heart broken and her life wrecked against the scientific or 
esthetic advantage to a philosopher or a novelist in being 
enabled the better to analyse the passion of love—in cases 
like these there will be little doubt what the verdict will be 
on the part of any person of common humanity not sophisti- 
cated by the gospel of self-realisation.' 

All these judgments then imply that we do actually weigh 
very heterogeneous goods against one another, and decide 
which possesses most value, and in making that estimate we 
do take into consideration the amount of the two kinds of 
good as well as the quality. We do hold that a little of some 
higher good is too dearly bought by the sacrifice of a lower 
one, and, on the other hand, that a very small quantity of one 
vood is worth a great deal of another. If a facetious opponent 
forthwith challenges us to produce a graduated table of goods, 
a tariff by reference to which we may at once say how much 
toothache ought to outweigh the culture implied in the read- 
ing of a play of Shakespeare, the answer is the one which the 
opponent will probably urge against the whole scheme—that 
there are no means of measuring with exactitude such things 
as culture or charity, and, again, that the value of a ‘ good’ 
is relative to many circumstances. The reading of a play of 
Shakespeare may be an intellectual revolution—the beginning 
of a new intellectual (and it may be) moral life to one man, 
while to another it will be of no more value than the same 
number of pages of Marie Corelli. But, as I have so often 
had occasion to point out, the impossibility of reducing to 
numerical precision judgments of this kind does not imply 
that the judgments are not made or that they are not 
quantitative. Itis only in quite recent times that mechanical 
methods were invented for instituting exact comparisons 
between lights of different strength: yet, long before such 
methods were invented, men judged that one light was 
stronger —imuch stronger, moderately stronger or a little 
stronger—than another light, and acted on their judgments. 





'T have nothing to say about vivisection, duly regulated, in the inter- 
ests of Humanity. 
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A little ingenuity might perhaps find cases in which we 
could with some meaning say that one higher good _pos- 
sessed twice the intrinsic value possessed by another. But I 
admitted that even in comparing pleasures, and pleasures of 
the same order, such exact measurements were rarely possible 
and never of use. It is a characteristic of these higher goods 
that their value, or rather the value of their objective source 
or cause, varies with circumstances more even than is the 
case with simple physical pleasures and pains. And there- 
fore here the attempt to find cases in which such a mensura- 
tion might have a meaning is too far removed from anything 
which actually takes place in our practical life to be worth 
attempting, even by way of playfully illustrating the quanti- 
tative character of these judgments. 

There is one really formidable objection to the position 
taken up in this and my former article which I must attempt 
briefly to meet. Some of those who strongly hold that all 
goods can be compared, that ‘value’ must always have the 
same meaning, and that the moral way of deciding between 
two alternative courses of action is to ask ‘“‘ By doing which 
shall I produce good of most value?” will object to the 
distinction which has here been drawn between pleasure- 
value and value of a higher kind. It has been assumed 
that we sometimes say ‘‘ This course will produce the most 
pleasure, but the pleasure is not sufficient to outweigh the 
evil of another kind which is involved in it: the course 
which produces least pleasure will produce most good”. But 
it may be urged that if we are really to be faithful to our 
doctrine that all values are comparable, we must refuse to 
recognise any but one kind of value: and that if we reject 
the doctrine that pleasure is the only thing that has value, 
we cannot really compare states of consciousness as pleasures, 
and then override that judgment by a second valuation as 
goods. ‘* The ideal or rational standard of comparison,” it may 
be said, ‘tis the only one. Whether it is pleasure or culture 
or morality that we are comparing, all that we can do is to 
say which appears to us to be worth most.” I have some 
sympathy with the spirit in which this objection is made. 
For I freely confess that I find it impossible to get hold 
either of a satisfactory definition of pleasure or to distinguish 
in any sharp or scientific way between pleasure and that 
higher kind of value which, though doubtless normally ac- 
companied by more or less of pleasure, is not (for the developed 
moral consciousness) measured in terms of pleasure. It is 
easy to show how wildly wide of the mark are most of the 
definitions of pleasure which have been put forth by eminent 
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authorities. After each of them one exclaims, ‘‘ Well, what- 
ever I mean by pleasure, it is certainly not that’. And yet 
I cannot easily bring myself to believe that pleasure is simply 
a vox nihili, for nothing less than that would be the logical 
consequence of saying ‘“‘ Pleasure does not = value: we 
can compare values but we cannot compare pleasures’’. It 
has been fully and frankly admitted that pleasure is an 
abstraction, that it is one particular aspect of consciousness, 
but it is not the only one. Now I do not think that it is 
possible to define what this aspect is sufficiently to mark 
it off with absolute precision from those other aspects which 
we have in view in pronouncing upon the absolute or ultimate 
value of some state of a conscious being. And yet it is 
certain that it does represent one of the aspects under which 
we are practically in the habit of considering and valuing 
such states. 

I tremble at the thought of putting forth a new defini- 
tion of pleasure and protest that what follows is not intended 
as a definition: but I venture to suggest that, when we try 
to estimate the value of a state of a consciousness as pleasure, 
we are thinking of its value simply as lnmimediate feeling, 
abstracting as much as possible from all reference to the 
higher parts of our nature. Our appreciation of the value 
of duty depends not merely upon the immediate feeling that 
accompanies the doing of duty: that is the ‘moral sense ” 
view of the matter which (as Hume has shown once for all), 
when fully thought out, ends in Hedonism. It depends 
upon our appreciation of the relation between this present 
consciousness of ours and our own past and our own future, 
upon our consciousness of our relation as persons with other 
persons, upon the presence of all sorts of desires and aspira- 
tions which go beyond the moment—beyond even our own 
consciousness at all. The same may be applied in a modified 
degree to our estimate of the value of intellectual or «s- 
thetic cultivation. All these things are put aside when we 
estimate our consciousness simply as present feeling. This 
is most clearly seen in the case of those conscious states 
which have no value except what they have simply as 
so much pleasant feeling. If we found that the drinking 
of a certain liquid not required for purposes of health 
was not satisfactory simply in and for itself, we should 
pronounce it to have no value at all. It would be easy 
and tempting to essay a definition of pleasure by making it 
consist in the satisfaction of our lower as distinct from the 
satisfaction of our higher desires. But this will not express 
what we really mean by pleasure. It is something which 
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the lower sources of satisfaction have in common with the 
higher. When we compare the glow of self-satisfaction which 
sometimes attends a conquest over temptation, we feel at once 
that the resulting feeling has something in common with the 
state of mind into which we are put on other occasions by a 
glass of port wine. It is this something which we seek to 
indicate by the term pleasure. And yet I do not feel that 
the value of that good will of ours is dependent upon the 
satisfactoriness of the present feeling, or of any future 
succession of such feelings. Apart from that we judge that 
it has value, and indeed it is this recognition of its value 
which is the cause, or at least one condition of the pleasure— 
quite otherwise than in the case of the port ; there we could 
not say what value it has till we taste it, and if we do not 
like the taste, it has no value at all. To the man who 
desires goodness, or cares about doing his duty, the doing of 
it must bring some pleasure, for there is pleasure in the 
satisfaction of all desire; and it would be (as I have ad- 
mitted), meaningless to ask whether we should attach value 
to morality for a being who was for ever incapable of feel- 
ing, r being brought to feel, any such satisfaction in good 
penned But we can equally little assert that the value of 
the good act depends upon the amount of the resulting pleas- 
ure. For while a good act must bring pleasure to him who 
has any sense of its value, the amount of the pleasure is 
dependent upon very many other things than the amount of 
the good will—upon health, temperament, spirits, surround - 
ing circuinstances of all kinds. But these variations in the 
actual pleasantness of the good exercises no influence upon 
our judgment of the higher value which goodness possesses, 
as compared with the drinking of good wine. We judge 
that goodness has a pleasure- value which may be compared 
with the pleasure-value of champagne, which may some- 
times exceed, and sometimes fall short of that value, but 
that it possesses beside a value of its own which it does not 
share with the champagne. We are brought back at last to 
the simple fact of consciousness. The only way of defending 
the possibility of a judgment, or the existence of a category. 
is to show that we do actually think in that way; and it is 
clear to me that either (1) the attempt to analyse all value 
into pleasure-value, or (2) to analyse pleasure-value into 
value in general, or (3) to deny that sometimes we are driven 
to compare pleasure-value with some higher kind of value 
fails to represent the actual deliverance of our moral con- 
sciousness. 

If the view which we have taken of the relation of the 
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idea of pleasure to the idea of value be well founded, it will 


_ be obvious why, from the nature of the case, no sharp dis- 


tinction can be drawn between them. Among the things to 
which we attach no value some appeal so entirely to the 
higher or rational part of our nature that, except for the bare 
fact that they do satisfy desire, they seem to have nothing in 
common with the lower. When a man does his duty at the 
cost of toil and suffering, it is so exclusively the higher part 
of his nature that impels him to the sacrifice that we should 
feel it unnatural to say that it is merely the pleasure to which 
he attaches value. This higher nature of his is, indeed, so 
closely connected with his lower that it is impossible that 
the satisfaction of that higher impulse can fail to excite some 
pleasant feeling, but it is not valued simply as feeling. On 
the other hand, the mere ‘ prick of sense’ ceases to have 
value when it ceases to give pleasure. The vast majority of 
those states of consciousness to which we attach value are 
intermediate between the two cases. They appeal to our 
higher and to our lower nature at the same time. The per- 
formance of duty, even at the sacrifice of much that under 
other circumstances would be valued, the activity of our 
intellect in an interesting profession or an interesting study, 
social intercourse with those whom we really care for—all 
these under favourable circumstances are accompanied by 
feeling of a kind which has much in common with the feeling 
that one gets from bathing or basking in the sunshine. 
They appeal to the higher and to the lower part of our 
iature at one and the same tune. It would be ridiculous to 
talk as if we valued them simply as pleasures ; for we feel 
that, when through unfavourable circumstances, or interfer- 
ing unpleasantness, they practically cease to appeal to the 
lower nature at all, we value them still. It would be equally 
impossible to pronounce that our judgment of their value 
is wholly independent of that which they have in common 
with the merely animal satisfactions. In these cases it is 
practically impossible to say how much of the value is 
due to one source and how much to the other. If we 
supposed the lower side of this satisfactoriness progressively 
diminished, it would be virtually impossible to say exactly 
when we have reached the point at which we have ceased 
to prefer them as pleasant states of mind, and now prefer 
them only as states of mind which we value apart from their 
pleasurableness. It is only when we attempt by a violent 
effort of analysis to compare the higher and the lower simply 
from the same point of view that we do actually distinguish 
between the value of our mental condition on the whole 
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and its value as pleasure. And such efforts, being seldom 
useful, are seldom made. It is only when the higher and 
the lower elements of interest get violently separated— 
when the value which some object of desire has for us as 
rational and reflecting beings gets very far removed from the 
value which it has for us as merely sensitive beings,! that it 
becomes natural to say ‘“‘ We prefer this to that, but we do 
not prefer it simply as pleasure”. And it is probable that 
in practice different people use this term ‘pleasure’ with 
considerable differences of meaning. Some people, even 
among philosophers, seem to be unable to dissociate the 
term pleasure from bodily indulgences: the existence of 
high-minded Hedonists seems to show that some people 
really use it almost or entirely in the sense of ‘intrinsically 
valuable consciousness’. On the whole, then, it is clear to 
me that we cannot do without this distinction between value 
and pleasure. To merge the idea of value in that of pleasure 
practically involves all the fallacies of Hedonism ; to merge 
the idea of pleasure in that of value involves the refusal to 
distinguish different elements in the supremely valuable kind 
of conscious life which the moral consciousness undoubtedly 
does distinguish. Practically we cannot get on without 
both the ideas of value and that of pleasure. Yet it may be 
admitted that the idea of value belongs to the language of 
strict philosophical thought: the idea of pleasure rather to 
the region of the popular conceptions, which the philosopher 
must take account of, which he is bound to use but which 
are from their very nature incapable of exact definition, and 
which, therefore, must necessarily be used without exact 
scientific precision. We want a terin to express that it 
value which is common to the higher and the lower states 
of consciousness, 12 which we recognise value: but, just 
because higher and lower shade off into one another, pleasur 
must needs shade off into something that is not pleasure. 
We may speak of pleasure as the value which feeling pos- 
sesses simply as feeling; but just because feeling does not 
exist apart from the other elements in consciousness, but is 
one aspect of an indivisible *reality—the thinking, feeling. 
willing self—it is impossible sharply to distinguish the valu 

which we attach to consciousness simply as feeling from th: 
value which we attach to it because it satisfies our rationa! 
nature : for the lover kind of satisfaction often depends upon 
and arises from our consciousness of the highest kind ot 
value. Enthusiasm for an idea—religious or other—may\ 


' Of course we are never in reality merely sensitive. 
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produce some of the emotional and some of the physical 
effects of the keenest sensual enjoyment. It will no doubt 
be urged that Philosophy has nothing to do with such a 
vague and indefinable conception ; but a Philosophy which 
fails to take account of the vague and inadequate language 
in which alone it is possible to express our moral experience 
must be a Philosophy which deliberately refuses to deal with 
one side—and that the most important and fundamental side 
—of that spiritual experience in which Reality consists. It 
is all very well to protest against abstractions, but without 
abstractions there is no thought. A Philosophy that would 
avoid abstractions must be speechless : and the moral Phil- 
osophy of some of my friends would seem to be practically 
speechless except in so far as it indulges in occasional 
outbursts of abuse or contempt for those who humbly en- 
deavour to put their moral convictions into intelligible words. 
It is right no doubt to protest against ‘“‘ one-sided abstrac- 
tions”? ; but every abstraction must be one-sided while it 
is actually being made. The only way to neutralise the 
abstraction involved in looking at one side of a thing apart 
from the other side is to look at the other side also at another 
time. I trust that in insisting on the indispensability of the 
distinction between the pleasure-aspect and other aspects of 
consciousness, and in contending that both have value, though 
one has a higher value than the other, I have not violated 
this doubtless important principle. 

To develop further, and to defend, the view of Ethics which 
finds the moral criterion of our action in its tendency to 
promote for society at large an ideal which includes an 
ascending scale of goods! ranging from mere sensual grati- 
fication up to the good-will itself, would lead us beyond the 
scope of the present article. My object has been merely 
to defend it from one particular line of preliminary objection. 


1T take this expression from the theologian Ritschl whose view of 
Ethics also includes all these goods, as well as the effort to promote them, 
in his conception of the Kingdom of God: ‘The task of the Kingdom of 
God includes likewise all labour in which our lordship over nature is 
exercised for the maintenance, ordering, and furtherance even of the 
bodily side of human life. For unless activities such as these are ulti- 
mately to end in antisocial egoism, or in materialistic overestimate of 
their immediate results, they must be judged in the light of those ends 
which, in ascending series, represent the social, spiritual and moral ideal 
of man” (The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, 
Eng. Trans., 1900, p. 612). 
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II.—-A CRITIQUE OF KANT’S ETHICS.' 
By Fenix ADLER. 


[x the preface to the second edition of the Kritik of Pure 
Reason Kant says: ‘“‘It behooved me to destroy knowledge 
(that is, the presumed knowledge of transcendental truths) 
in order to make way for belief’. His moral belief was 
founded on his ethical theory. This theory it is the purpose 
of my paper to subject to criticism. 

The task of honest criticism is difficult. The popular 
adage tells us that it is hard to see ourselves as others see 
us. It is no less hard to see another in the manner in 
which he sees himself, to enter into his mental world, to 
put one’s self mentally in his place, to see the objects of his 
thought in the same illumination in which they present 
themselves to his inner eye. Yet, without thus stripping 
off one’s own personality, as it were, without some such 
preliminary act of self-renunciation, without a willingness 
to learn from another, nay, almost, for the time being, to 
become that other, the business of the critic is hopeless from 
the first. Nor ought these remarks to appear superfluous to 
any one who remembers the fate encountered by the Kantian 
philosophy at the hands of many of his interpreters. The 
greatness of this extraordinary thinker has indeed been 
acknowledged by all. But, after some preliminary tributes 
to his genius, the attempt has often been made to overthrow 
his credit by triumphantly refuting opinions which he never 
held, and to expound his system, not in the light of doctrines 
which he himself taught, and for which he was willing to 
stand sponsor, but according to what, in the opinion of his 
expositors, he ought to have taught, or would have if he had 
as clearly known his own mind as they professed to know it, 
or if he had foreseen the implications of his thought which 
they, his successors, had succeeded in explicating. In this 
way it has come about that some of the most authoritative 


‘A Paper read before the Philosophical Club, New York, 23rd October, 
1900, 
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accounts of the Kantian philosophy in the English language 
are so infiltrated with the elements of those later systems, 
which Kant himself did not know and which in their first 
beginnings he repudiated, that his actual teachings in the 
minds of many have become obscured, and a kind of bastard 
Kantianism has come into vogue, reminding one of the 
spurious Aristotelianism that was current in the schools of 
the middle ages. 

[ mention these facts at the outset as a warning intended 
not so much for my readers as for myself. I, too, am about 
to undertake the hazardous task of criticisin. It is well to 
remind oneself of the pitfalls that beset such an undertaking. 

To criticise, one must understand. To understand, one 
must sympathise, nay, one ought, in the first instance, to 
forget criticism and be willing to take the humble attitude 
of a learner. The entire ethical system of Kant depends 
on the idea of freedom—not on freedom itself, but on the 
idea of freedom. What meaning does he attach to this 
idea? How does it originate? How does he seek to 
legitimate it? How does he endeavour to reconcile it with 
the idea of necessity ? These questions we shall now take up. 

The passages which it concerns us to study and to keep 
before us in their ensemble, as each in some degree supple- 
ments the others, are: the chapter on Freedom in the Kritik: 
of the Pure Reason, the corresponding chapter in the Kritik of 
the Practical Ieason, a chapter on this subject in the Prole- 
iomena, and, in addition, the observations contained in 
Kant’s Philosophical Diary, edited by Erdmann, and published 
in 1884: ‘‘ Observations on Freedom,” numbers 1511 to 1552 
inclusive. Ishall make the attempt to state the main points 

f Kant’s argument in a series of propositions. 

First, a distinction is to be drawn between the fact of 
experience, the inference from this fact, and the argument 
designed to furnish a metaphysical basis for this inference. 
The fact of experience is the occurrence in us of judgments 
implying absolute obligation. I ought to act in such and 
such a way, irrespective of my inclinations, and even con- 
trary to them, without regard to the force of obstructive 
habits, heredity, education, environment, etc. ; something it 
is absolutely right for me to do. A merely hypothetical 
judgment affirms that certain means ought to be adopted in 
case I desire the end. A categorical judgment affirms the 
existence of an end which I am not at liberty to choose or 
reject at my good pleasure, but am under obligation to 
choose. In every other case the word ‘‘ ought” refers to 
the means. In the case of moral obligation the word 
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‘ought’ refers to the end itself as well as to the means. 
This fact of experience constitutes the starting-point of the 
Kantian ethics. If we dispute this fact, we part company 
from him ab initio. Let us, however, hold in abeyance any 
objections that may arise in our minds and pursue the 
argument further. 

The starting-point, then, is the fact, real or assumed, of 
unconditional obligation. The inference from the fact is 
what Kant calls practical freedom. Because “ thou oughtest,” 
therefore “thou canst”. It is of the utmost moment to 
remember that the freedom of the will, according to Kant, 
is not a matter of experience. Moral freedom is not for an 
instant to be confounded with psychological freedom, the 
faculty of deliberation or suspended judgment, or the con- 
sciousness of self-determination. Freedom, according to 
Kant, cannot be proved to occur in consciousness at all. It 
is not itself a fact of experience, but an inference from such 
a fact. The fact itself is the judgment “thou oughtest ”. 
The inference is “ thou canst,” ‘‘ thou art free”’. 

In the next place, practical freedom requires for its specu- 
lative basis transcendental freedom. If we are, on moral 
grounds and for purely moral purposes, to regard ourselves 
as free agents we must be able to justify the idea of freedom 
in its own right ; we must be able to show, at least, that no 
self-contradiction is involved in assuming it, and especially 
that it may be held without infringing upon the law of uni- 
versal causality, which is the foundation of science. Moral 
liberty may imply affirmations which transcend the domain 
of science. It must not, however, come into conflict with 
science in its own field. If we are to accept the doctrine of 
freedom at all it must be possible to detine freedom and 
necessity in such a way that both may be held conjointly. 

It will be of assistance to us, at this point, to recall the 
decisive contrast in method which marks off from one another 
Kant and his idealistic successors. The latter started from 
the metaphysical side in order to construe the world of ex- 
perience. Kant always sets out from the empirical side and 
his metaphysics consists of a series of fundamental principles 
intended to establish the laws of experience on a secure 
foundation. The whole of the K. P. R. is orientated toward 
the exact sciences. The phrase “the possibility of experi- 
ence,’ of constant recurrence throughout the Kritik, means 
nothing but the possibility of exact scientific knowledge. 
What seem to the superficial reader mere metaphysical enti- 
ties, leading an independent existence in the thin upper air 
of speculation—I mean the chorus of a prioris, with the 
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unity of self-consciousness as their Apollo at their head, turn 
out on closer acquaintance to be the very Lares and Penates 
of the scientific household, the familiar genii to which every 
serious investigator pays homage on entering his study or 
his laboratory. It would doubtless tend to facilitate the 
understanding of Kant’s thought and to strip it of the air of 
foreignness which is produced by a somewhat pedantic termin- 
ology, if the student would always bear in mind the concrete 
scientific problems, with reference to which the discussions 
in the Avitik are carried on, but which the author, as a rule, 
does not distinctly mention, in order that the purely abstract 
character of his argument may be preserved. Thus, for 
instance, the transcendental esthetics deals with the T and 
S of mechanical physics, not with the psychological notions 
of time and space, nor with their genesis. The chapter on 
the Axioms of Intuition is concerned with the application of 
pure mathematics in its complete precision to the objects of 
experience. The Anticipation of Perception is concerned 
with the fundamental principle that underlies the conception 
and the measurement of force. In the discussion of Causality 
and of Reciprocity or Community it is Newton’s laws of 
motion which the argument keeps in view.! In the chapter 
on the Postulates of Empirical Thinking we are invited to 
clarify our thought with respect to the scope and limitations 
of scientific hypotheses. Even when we pass beyond the 
borders of the Analytic and discuss the ideas of the reason, 
we have not escaped from the territory of the exact sciences. 
The idea of God, for instance, in the K. P. 2. is justified on 
the ground of its scientific usefulness. It is intended, though 
capable of being charged later on with a richer meaning, to 
promote the process of induction so that it may confidently 
be pushed to its farthest possible limits. The ideas of the 
homogeneity, the specification and the affinity of nature are 
gathered together, as it were, in a kind of mental symbol, 
with the ens realissimum, or God, as their substratum. We 
are asked to look upon nature as if it were the work of a 
rational being, not because we have the right to affirm the 
existence of such a being, but that we may the better 
succeed in discovering such rational connexions in nature 
as actually subsist. We are asked to regard it as a coherent 
whole in order that we may make our interpretation of it as 
coherent as possible. 

The T and $8 of mechanical physics, Newton’s laws of 
motion, the scope of scientific hypotheses, the assumptions 


1See Hermann Cohen’s Kants Theorie der Erfahrung. 
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that underlie the process of induction, these and such as 
these, and the problems which they involve are the subjects 
with which the K. P. R. is concerned. If Kant had entitled 
his book ‘‘A Philosophical Inquiry into the Fundamental 
Principles of the Exact Sciences,” such a title would have 
covered the positive side of the Kritik, and possibly might 
have served to prevent much subsequent misinterpretation. 
Kant—let us hold fast to this one thought—intends by 
his entire system to account for the element of certainty in 
experience. He distinguishes between knowledge, loosely 
so called, and knowledge in the strict sense, between per- 
ceptive judgments and judgments of experience or scientific 
judgments. He asks, Whence the difference? Or, to put it 
in another way, it is the distinction between the expectation 
of future happenings, founded on previous association, and 
the prediction of future happenings, founded on scientific 


certainty, that constitutes the pivot on which the KAritik of 


Pure Reason hinges. Does scientific prediction merely differ 
in degree from that expectation which is encouraged by 
habitual sequence? Is the difference one merely of degree ? 
Kant asserts that it is a difference in kind. There are | 
prioris in a certain part of our knowledge, and this part he 
calls experience. .And what are these a prioris? They are 


the factors of certainty. The substitution of the term 
‘factors of certainty’ for the term a priori might be a 
gain. The term a priori suggests independent existence 


which Kant, far from asserting, constantly and strenuously 
denies. It suggests a pretended insight into the aboriginal 
constitution of the mind, into the germinal principles out 
of which intelligence has developed. And this claim of 
pretended insight, I take it, was equally foreign to Kant’s 
conception. At any rate, the validity of his theory of know- 
ledge does not depend on the admittance of any such claim. 
The term a priori suggests chronological antecedence and, 
in this respect, it is particularly misleading. The Kantian 
a priori is discovered not in its origin, but in its operation. 
The a priori in the Kantian sense may be synchronous with 
its product, may be born at the very moment when it yields 
its first effect. If a new science were to arise, containing 
some new element of certainty heretofore unmanifested, we 
should be compelled to formulate a new variety of the so- 
called a priori, and we should be justified by the spirit, if not 
by the letter, of Kant’s teachings in so doing. The doctrine 
of the a priori, often confused as it is with the doctrine of 
innate ideas and of intuition, is really as unlike these doctrines 
as it is possible to be. The thinker of the Kantian type does 
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not attempt to discover a mental content which is common 
to the Fiji Islander and to Lord Kelvin, does not attempt to 
acquaint us with an a priori which consoled the cave man in 
his moments of meditation. Nor does he speak of truths 
which are apprehended in a flash of intuition, apart from 
experience. The thinker who follows along the Kantian 
lines lies in wait, watching how the human mind behaves 
when it exercises its powers. He observes how the mind 
reveals itself in the exercise of its powers, and these moments 
of self-revelation he fixes on his philosophic camera. He 
watches to see what harvest of assured knowledge the soil of 
the human mind produces under the rarest and most favour- 
able conditions, and from this crop he makes his inference 
as to the seed. But as to the origin of the seed itself, as to 
how it came to be planted in the human mind,—into such 
questions as these he forbears to inquire, and the whole 
question of genetic development he leaves to the psychologist 
to deal with it as he may see fit. 

I have said that Kant traverses the field of experience and 
that wherever he finds an element of certainty he raises the 
question as to the factor which produces it. And this brings 
us back, after a somewhat lengthy but, I trust, not irrelevant 
digression, to the subject in hand. In the realm of ethics, 
too, he lights upon an element of certainty, namely, that 
which is implied in the Categorical Imperative, in the idea 
that there are lines of conduct which ought to be followed at 
all times and by all persons. There is, indeed, a capital 
difference between the certainties of science and those of 
ethics. The former are verified in experience while the 
latter are not capable of such verification. It cannot be 
proved, Kant tells us, that a single human being has ever 
obeyed the Categorical Imperative, that a single human being 
has ever pursued the line of conduct which yet he must 
admit to be universally binding. There is a gap between 
assent and performance of which it cannot be shown that it 
has been filled, even in a single instance. In ethics, there- 
fore, we do not deal with any demonstrable lawfulness or 
certainty of conduct, but with the idea of such certainty, of 
such lawfulness, and it is the task of ethical philosophy, ac- 
cording to Kant, to account for this idea. 

To repeat what was said above—* thou oughtest, therefore 
thou canst,” is the starting-point. To say ‘thou canst’ is 
to assert practical freedom; but practical freedom pre- 
supposes transcendental freedom. To an examination of 
the latter we shall now pass on. Transcendental freedom 
is, putting the gist of Kant’s thought into a single sentence, 
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the timeless origination of effects that appear in time. In 
Observation 1543 (Kant’s Reflexionen) we read: ‘‘ Transcen- 
dental freedom (of any substance whatsoever) is absolute 
spontaneity in action. Practical freedom is the faculty of 
acting on the sole impetus of reason.”’ Observation 1541 : 
‘Freedom is the independence of causality from the condi- 
tions of space and time’’. The causality of a thing regarded 
as a thing per se. Observation 1533: ‘* Freedom is the 
faculty of a cause to determine itself to action, untrammelled 
by sense conditions”. Observation 1545: ‘We cannot 
demonstrate freedom a posteriori. . We cannot cognise the 
possibility of freedom a priori, for the possibility of an original 
ground of action, which is not determined by some other, is 
wholly inconceivable. Hence, we cannot theoretically prove 
freedom at all, but only demonstrate it as a necessary practical 
hypothesis.” The gist of these quotations may be put as 
follows: Transcendental freedom is the pure self-activity of 
reason, or the application to one substance of a general notion 
which, in the case of transcendental freedom, embraces all 
substances. Freedom is inexplicable and inconceivable. We 
cannot prove its actuality nor even its possibility. For, what 
is meant by an act of spontaneous volition or by a substanc e 
which, without any determining influence from beyond it 

sphere, produces the motives upon which it acts we are not 
able of understanding. The idea of freedom takes us outside 
the phenomenal world into the region of things per se, or of 
noumena. Freedom, be it distinctly noted, is vested in the 
noumena. What is called psychological freedom is a trans- 
parent piece of self-deception. Self-determinism, which has 
sometimes been presented as a substitute for freedom,— 
namely, the fact that, after our character has been formed 
by heredity, education, environment, in short, by the conflu- 
ence of innumerable extraneous influences, we then act along 
the lines of this, our character—such self-determinism Kant 
dismisses with a single word of infinite contempt. ‘‘ The 
freedom of a mechanical turn-spit ’’ he calls it. No; genuine 
freedom, he demands, self-activity of the reason—a very 
different thing from self-determinism—the rational substance 
in us, acting on its own motion, causing to emerge of its 
own accord the commanding motives that ought to sway 
our will. But this freedom, he tells us, occurs behind the 
scenes. We have no consciousness of it, at least, not any 
that we can build on. There is an actor in us who never 
takes off his mask, who never appears on the stage, and of 
whom, nevertheless, we are to assume that he exists because 
of certain effects which he produces, from behind, or from 
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within; in short, from the region of the unseen. This actor 
is our noumenon. Freedom is vested in the noumenon ; our 
freedom is in our noumenon. 

But, in this connexion, it becomes indispensable to pause 
and to consider to what we should be committing ourselves 
if we were to go along with Kant in assuming noumena in 
veneral and the noumenon of man in particular, more es- 
pecially as the degree of reality which belongs to freedom 
depends on the reality ascribed to the noumenon of which 
freedom is a function. Now does Kant say that things per 
se exist? Not at all. He says they must be assumed to 
exist. The distinction is sharp. At first blush, it looks as 
if, in contrast to phenomena, which convey merely the ap- 
pearance of reality, the things per se were designed to satisfy 
our craving for the ultimately real. The world of phenomena 
is the world of seeming; that of noumena the world of truth. 
But, in a certain sense, the direct opposite is unquestionably 
Kant’s meaning. The world of phenomena is for us—and, 
of course, only for us—the world of objective reality. By no 
other means, according to Kant, can we attain to the know- 
ledge of reality except by subjecting the data of sensation to 
the synthetic processes of the understanding. Sense data, 
thus synthesised, he calls objects. They exist. The solar 
system exists. The fall of a stone is an actual occurrence. 
The things per se do not exist. They are only assumed to 
exist. According to Kant, the separate rings in the chain of 
experience and the interconnexion of link with link, are real. 
But the whole chain is not a reality. The notion that the 
chain can be carried back endlessly, or that it is suspended 
somewhere, from an aboriginal pier or support, does not corre- 
spond to reality. Such a thing as a universe does not exist, 
except only in idea. 

If this be the case, if noumena do not exist, but are only 
assumed to exist, what profit is there in assuming them ? 
They have such value as belongs to concepts of limit. 
Negatively, they serve to warn us that our interpretation of 
things is not the only possible one, not the final one. We, 
indeed, can know no other; but we can know that there may 
be, must be, others. With the sort of material to which we 
are restricted, namely, the data of sensation, with the sort 
of mental tools with which we must work, namely, the 
synthetic processes of the understanding, Kant tells us we 
may never hope to complete the chain of knowledge. Not 
only have we not succeeded thus far, but, in the nature 
of the case, the prospect of complete success is excluded. 
But in addition, the noumena have certain positive values. 
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They are ‘dukes of the marches,” stationed on the frontier 
of the kingdom of science to defend it against the incursions 
of supernaturalism and to extend it without assignable limit, 
under the stimulus of the idea of totality which, though 
incapable of realisation, is indispensable as a provocative of 
effort. And, in addition, there are two noumena, the 
noumenon of God and the noumenon of man which, in the 
field of morality and religion, acquire the highest kind of 
positive, practical value, this value consisting in their being 
the assumed centres of self-activity, the assumed fountain- 
heads of that freedom which, in virtue of the Categorical] 
Imperative, according to Kant, we are compelled to postulate. 
Does this ethical value make them any the more real? If 
we keep within the bounds of Kant’s thought, I think we 
must answer in the negative. We must assume that the 
noumenon of man, for instance, the centre of his self-activity, 
exists. We are bound to act as if it existed, but we do not 
know that it exists, and we cannot say that it does exist, as 
we say that light exists; we cannot say that self-activit) 
operates, as we say that the forces of nature operate. 

So far off, so impalpable, so, in a certain sense, unreal is 
this rational noumenon, so little does it enter into competition 
with the things whereof we know. A high, subtle, abstract. 
inconceivable, though not therefore unthinkable, somewhat ! 
We are bound to act as if it existed. This is the whole out- 
come. Whatever certainty belongs to it is in the nature of 
moral certainty. Whatever life-blood of reality it possesses 
it borrows from its uses. It is not the ultimate reality. It 
is an X that stands for the ultimately real. Yet, even to go 
as far as this, even to admit the noumenon into our scheme 
of thought at all, as an indispensable auxiliary of moral effort. 
we are obliged to show, unless our mental household is to 
be hopelessly divided against itself, that self-activity and 
mechanical causality can subsist together, that they do not 
clash, that the order of nature and the order of freedom may 
obtain in the self-same act. 

Let us review, for a moment, the steps we have taken. 
Unconditional obligation, the one sure fact and the starting- 
point. Practical freedom the inference. Transcendental 
freedom, the presupposition of the latter. Freedom, wholly 
ruled out as a matter of experience, lodged in the noumenon. 
This noumenon, this, our transcendental substance, the 
timeless originator of effects in time, incapable of being 
proved to exist, but only assumed to do so. Yet the freedom 
which is thus assumed, inconceivable and inexplicable as it 
may be, must, at least, be shown to be not incompatible 
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with natural causality. To the task of showing this Kant 
addresses himself in the famous chapter of the K. Rk. V., 
which, as has been said, should be taken in conjunction 
with his statements in the Prolegomenu, in the K. P. RL. 
and in the Leflexions. He is aware of the difficulties of his 
task and wrestles painfully both with his thought and with 
the expression of it. I myself do not believe that he has 
succeeded in solving his problem; but I have been chiefly 
concerned, thus far, in my interpretation, to make clear the 
auxiliary nature of his metaphysical concepts, and I trust I 
have shown that they are quite devoid of that transcendent 
or mystical meaning with which some believe them to be 
fraught. In commenting on the subject which we now take 
up, my principal concern, before I attempt to criticise at all, 
will still be the same, to arrive at Kant’s exact meaning as 
far as possible, and to demonstrate that it is far less charged 
with positive metaphysical affirmation than a cursory reading 
might suggest. 

Others have said: determinism or freedom. lant says: 
determinism and freedom. The line of his argument is a 
straight and narrow way, as narrow as a razor’s edge. It is 
easy to miss his drift, as the example of famous expounders 
sufficiently attests. And yet, we have here reached the 
critical point of Kant’s ethics, and should we fail to obtain 
light here, we shall have to grope in darkness through all the 
remainder of our journey. The key-thoughts which express 
the terms on which the reconciliation between freedom and 
necessity is attempted to be effected are the following :— 

(a) If the objects of nature were things per se there could 
only be a single law applicable to them. Since they are 
appearances there is room for a double law, the law of 
natural causality applying to the appearances, and the law of 
causality through freedom applying to the things to which 
these appearances correspond. _ 

(b) Kreedom is the timeless origination of effects in time. 
The cause is noumenal ; the effect phenomenal. This relation 
is possible because causality 1s a dynamic relation, and the 
cause may therefore differ in kind from the effect. 

(c) The law of freedom is compatible with the law of 
mechanical causality because freedom is a ‘“ cosmological 
idea,” that is to say, because the notion underlying it is the 
same as that which underlies mechanical causality, only in 
the former case expanded, magnified, raised to the power of 
the infinite. The common notion is that of constancy and 
necessity. In the case of phenomena, that which happens 
constantly and necessarily—namely, the invariable occurrence 
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of certain consequents after certain antecedents—is condi- 
tioned upon similar dependable relations existing between a 
series of preceding antecedents and consequents. The mind, 
however, unable to pursue this chase to the finish, fashions 
for itself the idea of an unconditioned necessity and constancy, 
that is, of something which happens always and necessarily, 
just as it does happen, without respect to what precedes or 
follows. And this is the notion of freedom as Kant entertains 
it. The point of his argument on behalf of reconciliation is 
that the idea of constancy and universality in general does 
not contradict that of constancy and universality in a par- 
ticular instance. Farther than this he does not attempt to 
go. He warns us repeatedly that he does not undertake to 
show how freedom and natural causation may be harmonised, 
that he does not attempt to show that freedom is actual nor 
yet to show how it is possible, but only that it is possible, 
namely, in the sense that the notion of freedom, as of uncondi- 
tioned necessity and constancy, does not contradict the notion 
of conditioned necessity and constancy, but rather is an exten- 
sion of the latter, the latter raised in idea to the power of 
the infinite. To put the thought in different language, the 
idea of freedom, while leaving the empirical nexus untouched, 
superadds the missing logical link between antecedent and 
consequent. The empirical nexus is a foot-bridge that spans 
ariver. Causality, through freedom, is the steel cable that 
connects the banks and supports the frail structure that hangs 
suspended from it. The idea of freedom is that of the complete 
conditioning of what, in experience, is always incompletely 
conditioned, and this idea is reached, not by a perfect regressus 
from which we are precluded, but by our going outside of the 
time series, being warranted in so doing by the dissimilarity 
in kind that may subsist between a cause and its effect. (I 
ought here to say, by way of caution, that Kant does not 
attempt to efface the distinction between the order of nature 
and the order of freedom, when he urges upon our attention 
what is common to both, namely, the notion of constancy 
and necessity in happenings. Unconditioned self-activity 
and activity determined by antecedent conditions remain as 
widely apart as ever. The two have not really been recon- 
ciled. Still, if we admit the argument, they are shown to be 
not irreconcilable. The same act which we know to be 
determined, when we regard it as lying in the empirical 
series, We may regard as free, when we consider it as the 
effect of a deeper, under-working cause. And at this point, 
it may be well to observe the closeness of connexion between 
the Aritik of Practical Reason and the Kritik of Pure Reason. 
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The formula of the Categorical Imperative is but the appli- 
cation to conduct of the idea of necessity and universality, 
that is, of freedom regarded as a cosmological idea.) 

Let us now proceed to consider how these key-thoughts 
are applied to the problem of the freedom of the human will. 
First, a distinction is drawn between the empirical character 
and the noumenal character. The former is wholly subject 
to the law of natural necessity; the latter is free. Every act 
of ours, Kant tells us, is to be referred back for explanation 
to antecedent conditions. All that part of any human act 
which is explicable is thus to be explained. If we could 
completely know the empirical character of a man at any 
given moment, we should be able to predict all his future 
actions with as much certainty as we predict an eclipse. 
Language could not be more explicit than this. The law of 
natural causality tolerates no exception, and our empirical 
self, the only self we know, lies wholly within the province 
of that law. Wherein, then, does freedom consist? In the 
fact that our empirical self is but the phenomenon of the 
noumenal self, in the fact that the whole series of our acts is 
but the manifestation in time of a timeless choice. The 
noumenon does not enter as an interloper between any ante- 
cedent and its consequent. It is the profounder reality of 
which the whole string of antecedents and consequents are 
the external apparition. 

Further amplification and elucidation, however, are needed. 
What, we may ask, does Kant mean when he says that a 
man’s empirical character is the phenomenon of his particular 
noumenon ? Empirically, the influences that contribute to 
form us stretch back far beyond the limits of our individu- 
ality. Sixteen grandparents, if we go back only a few 
generations, and hosts of ancestors back of these, have 
helped to mould us. Our origins are so ramified as speedily 
to be lost to view in the general mass of humanity; and 
humanity itself, in its beginnings, extends backward into 
the animal world. What, then, does Kant mean when he 
says that my empirical character is the appearance of my 
noumenon? The word ‘character,’ it seems to me, is to be 
taken strictly. Only the character is the phenomenon of the 
noumenon. And what is the character? Briefly, the degree 
of intensity with which the reason in me resists all those 
influences upon me that are uncongenial with itself, the 
degree of effort which the reason puts forth in affirming 
itself. When Kant, therefore, declares that, if we knew a 
man’s empirical character at any moment, we could predict 
all his future acts, he includes in the term ‘character’ this 
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aboriginal set of the will. But, if this be so, why does he 
assert that, nevertheless, every act of ours can be explained 
in terms of its antecedents, seeing that the set of our will, 
the degree of intensity with which the reason resists counter 
influences and affirms itself is the operation in us of freedom 
and cannot be explained in terms of antecedent conditions. 
The answer to this question is that the set of our will, the 
degree to which we are estranged from or conform to reason, 
is a Wholly unknown quantity, is hidden even from ourselves. 
Yes, indeed, we should be able to predict a man’s future acts 
if we knew his empirical character. But we never can know 
his empirical character, at least, not that element in it which 
stamps it as a character, which is the imprint on it of the 
rational cause. What we know about other people and even 
about ourselves is only the objective, outward side of morality, 
the act, but never, with any degree of certainty, the motive. 
Self-interest, concern for our reputation, the desire for in- 
ternal peace may account even for those acts which seem the 
most virtuous; such as charity to the poor, self-sacrifice, 
truthfulness, etc. Briefly, the morality of an act does not 
lie within the range of experience. We may give ourselves 
and others the benefit of the doubt and assume that they or 
we have acted from a purely rational motive; but we can 
never be sure of the fact that they have or that we have. 
Still less can we be sure of the degree of merit to which we 
are entitled to lay claim. Our worth is proportional to the 
degree of effort which the rational nature in us puts forth in 
the attempt to affirm itself. But it is obvious that if the 
counter influences, as in the case of the offspring of a dipso- 
maniac, are great, even a sturdy effort of the rational nature 
may produce but meagre objective results; while, on the 
other hand, if the influences from without are propitious, 
as in the case of the gently born, even a feeble effort may 
produce outwardly fair results. The degree of merit, how- 
ever, Is proportioned, not to the result, but to the effort, and 
this, even in our Own case, We cannot estimate. 

Of the Imperative alone ‘‘thou oughtest’’ are we sure, 
and of the idea of freedom involved in it. Actual freedom 
is an inference, a postulate. But if the freely operating 
cause be thus inaccessible and if, at the same time, unlike 
the noumena of phenomena in general, it is represented as 
a cause which has intercourse with the phenomenal world, 
and which injects its influence into the latter, how are we 
to represent to ourselves this connexion between two orders 
of existence so entirely disparate? I think we shall best 
comprehend Kant’s language if we assume that what he 
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says on this subject is to be understood symbolically. A 
symbol, in the sense in which Kant employs the term, is a 
noumenon represented for the nonce as if it were clothed 
with phenomenal attributes. We know that the garments 
do not fit. We do not assert that any such being as we have 
dressed up actually exists. But we require the help of such 
a figment because it stands for or symbolises an ultimate 
truth, which we need to keep before the mind, and of which 
we cannot in any other way lay hold. Thus, for instance, 
the conception of God, as Kant employs it, is symbolic. 
He does not say that God exists. On the contrary, he has 
taken the utmost pains to destroy the proofs of his existence. 
Nor is his re-introduction of the idea of God a glaring self- 
contradiction, as it is often represented to be. He does not 
say that God exists. He tells us that we are to think and 
to act as if such a being existed, for practical purposes. 
He has draped the noumenon in phenomenal attributes. 
And in the same way, I believe, in the chief passages that 
relate to the subject which we are now considering, he 
has invested the noumenon of freedom with phenomenal 
attributes, with garments that do not fit, with attributes 
that really contradict its nature. He asks us to pass over 
the contradiction, to look upon the thing as if it were what 
he describes it to be, to treat it as the symbol of what we 
cannot, in its own essence, grasp, in order that we may be 
able to keep before our minds the fact that there is such a 
noumenon. ‘Thus, for instance, he represents a rational, 
timeless cause as acting. But how can we speak of action 
at all which does not occur in time? What sense can we 
connect with the words ‘timeless action’? Never mind, 
says Kant, we are dealing with a symbol. A noumenon is 
treated ad hoc as if it werea phenomenon. Again, a rational 
cause, one which is determined solely from within, never- 
theless elects in a timeless choice to assert its rational nature 
imperfectly. The lapses of our empirical character are 
represented as due to a noumenal flaw. But how can there 
be such a flaw? Since reason, ex hypothesi is not determined 
by anything outside itself but solely by itself, how can it 
give effect to its nature otherwise than in a perfectly adequate 
manner? Once more, ‘‘ Never mind’. We are investing ¢ 
noumenon with phenomenal attributes. We speak of it with 
a proviso “asif”. It is only on the assumption of the symbolic 
significance of those statements of Kant which relate to the 
couunerce of the noumenon of freedom with the phenomenon 
that his theory can be properly articulated, and the various 
parts of it so disposed as to avoid clashing with each other. 
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I have devoted so much of my time to exposition as to 
leave little room for criticism. But as, in that part of this 
paper which is devoted to the theory of freedom, my main 
object has been exposition, I shall not regret this cireum- 
stance and shall state my points of criticism very briefly. 
They are of two kinds: practical and metaphysical. The 
attempt to formulate at all or to represent, even in symbolic 
fashion, the relation of the supersensible to the sensible 
world is ever fraught with grave moral perils. There are two 
alternative positions between which those who undertake 
such attempts are sure to oscillate, two herns of a dilemma 
on either one or the other of which they are certain to be 
impaled. Either the phenomenal is noumenalised, or the 
noumenal is phenomenalised ; either the relative, the human, 
is invested with an absolute character and thus acquires a 
degree of rigidity which deprives it of life, or the absolute is 
degraded to the level of the relative and thus loses its abso- 
lute character. A result of this nature has attended Kant’s 
undertaking. He tells us that the empirical character is 
but the unfolding in time of a noumenal choice, taken outside 
the realm of time. If this be so, then it follows that the 
hope of moral regeneration is cut off and on the most obvious 
grounds of practical morality we must protest. To say that 
the empirical character is merely the apparition of the nou- 
menal is tantamount to saying that we cannot really become 
different than we have been, that we can only, as circum- 
stances favour or inhibit, bring to light that moral self in us 
which has been and is and will ever be the same. But this 
is to deny our dearest moral hope. From the standpoint 
of practical morality, we are bound, on the contrary, to say 
that we can always transcend our former selves, that we can 
really become different beings, that our choice is not beyond 
recall, that a new choice is open to us every day and every 
hour. The following alternative, it seems to me, so far as 
Kant is concerned, is not to be evaded. Either he must 
make the character a rigid thing and introduce noumenal 
inflexibility into the empirical will; or, if he were to admit 
the possibility of genuine moral change, he would be con- 
strained to introduce change into the noumenon itself and 
thus abolish its noumenal character. 

The other class of objections are metaphysical. 

In the first place, let us state the objections that lie against 
the Kantian deduction of the possibility of freedom. Admitting 
that natural causality applies only to phenomena, it follows 
that another kind of causality, operating over and above or 
outside of the time series, is thinkable. Thus far we must, I 
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think, assent to Kant’s argument. We are bound to remember 
that the temporal series of antecedents and consequents is 
a fragment incapable of being extended so as to touch a 
starting-point or to merge into a final end. Natural and 
libertarian causality are contradictory only on the assumption 
that a past eternity has actually elapsed, that the whole 
series of natural causes exists objectively, independently of 
our subjective ability to survey it, that it hes like some silent 
world which has never been visited, like the Pole which has 
not been reached, but of which we know, all the same, that 
it 1s objectively existent. If the whole series of antecedents 
be supposed to exist in this fashion, ready to appear to an 
intelligence capable of winging its flight so far, then, indeed, 
natural causality precludes any other kind of causality, then 
determinisin swallows up liberty, and the problein of freedom 
cannot even he raised. But if we distinguish between the 
infinite expansion of possible experience and the possibility of 
an infinite experience, as Kant does, then the law of natural 
causality is merely a provisional device for the arrangement 
of phenomena with a view to our subjective mastery of 
them, a device which does not yield final truth and does not 
exclude recourse to other modes of interpretation, if, for valid 
reasons, we find ourselves called upon to resort to them. 

To this extent, then, [ should agree with Kant. But he 
takes a further step, and here my agreement with him ceases. 
We may think of the noumenon, he says, as that unknown 
X which lies behind the screen of phenomena, a mere ideal 
point to which attaches our logical demand for totality. We 
may also think of it, he goes on to say, as a cause which 
produces effects in the time series, and which has relations 
to and commerce with a certain particular class of pheno- 
mena. The noumenon in the first sense is the noumenon 
of the world in general. The noumenon in the second sense 
is our human noumenon, that which corresponds to and 
serves as a point of attachment for the idea of a unified or 
moral personality. It is this notion of intercourse between 
two wholly disparate orders of existence that creates all the 
difficulties, the insuperable difficulties, with which his doctrine 
of freedom is embarrassed. 

The metaphysical objections are these. There are two 
factors to the combined use of which the human mind is 
unalterably committed by its very constitution. The one a 
manifold of some kind, as a datum; the other the synthetic 
process in some one of its various modes. Within the field 
of experience Kant realises that these two factors are in- 
separable, that unity is meaningless unless it be the unity of 
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a manifold of some sort. Outside of the field of experience 
he seeks to cut the cord which connects these Siamese twins, 
to break the contract by which these two mutually dependent 
correlatives, these everlasting partners are associated, and to 
establish a synthesis in vacuo, to treat the rational factor 
which contributes the element of unity to experience as if 1 
were capable not only of existing by itself, but of becoming 
the cause of effects. This attempt to set off by itself one of 
a brace of correlatives, to cut with one of a pair of shears 
seems to me the capital metaphysical error. 

A second error seems to lie in the assumption, which 
is fundamental to Kant’s argument, that effect and cause 
need not be the same in kind, causality merely implyme 
dependence, and not involving an intrinsic connexion. Now 
it is true that the effect is never wholly identical with the 
cause but, in some respects, differs from it, else it would be 
impossible, even in thought, to hold the two apart. And 
yet, not only is there, despite the difference, a fundamenta! 
identity, acommon substance necessarily presumed to under- 
lie all changes, but the changes themselves must be reducibl 
to a common denominator, as when the seal attempts ti 
explain all the manifestations of energy in Nature as modes 
of motion. Nor can we establish a a connexion between 
effects and causes = we have satisfied both requirements ; 
until we have found or assumed an unchanging somewhat 
that underlies the yo and have discovered a common 
process of which all the changes may be explained as 
variations. Now, it is evident that, while Kant may b« 
admitted to have proved the possible identity of substance, 
as between noumenon and phenomenon, he has not shown the 
common process of which the phenomenal and noumenal 
happenings are the 1odes, and, in default of such a demon- 
stration, it is not legitimate to refer phenomenal effects to 
noumenal causes. Such differences as may properly ve 
allowed to exist between effect and cause are differences 


within the same order, not differences between one order 


and a wholly different order. Moreover, the statement of 
Kant that causality implies merely dependence and not 
intrinsic connexion, shows that he transfers what is only 
true of phenomena to noumena. In the case of the former, 
precisely because they are only phenomena, we must rest 
content with a merely extrinsic nexus. But a noumenal 
cause is one the very assumption of which implies an attempt 
to satisfy our logical demand for a complete account of the 
relation between cause and effect, and a complete account 
must show the intrinsic bond between the two. 
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At this point, and before passing to other parts of my 
subject, I may perhaps attempt to indicate succinctly my 
own attitude toward the question of freedom, as I have been 
requested to do. The problem of moral spontaneity or free 
will seems to me to be only a special case of the problem of 
mental spontaneity. Is it true that the mind can act 
spontaneously ? Is it true that it can react in an original 
way on the data of sensation presented to it? When the 
key of sensation is thrust into our mental lock is there a bolt 
shot that holds fast experience and prevents the treasures we 
gather from being scattered to the winds? Does there occur 
an act of unification? If so, then this act of unification is 
an act of mental spontaneity strictly speaking, itself not 
explicable in terms of that manifold, of the coherence of 
which it is the prior condition. Thus, in a certain sense, we 
are justified, instead of narrowing the territory of freedom, 
rather to extend it, instead of wondering and doubting 
whether we can vindicate the existence of freedom in on 
aspect of our mental life, rather to wonder at the suggestion 
that there should not be freedom in the mental life as seen 
from one particular point of view, since freedom, spontaneity, 
is the characteristic of our mental life from every point of 
view. I do not say, of course, that we can explain this 
fundamental act of unity in any of its manifestations. I 
only claim that it is not more inexplicable in that aspect of 
the mental life which we call volition than in any other. 
The fundamental question is: how the one and the many 
can embrace, how it comes to pass that all that is highest 
in us, our science, our art, our ethics, should be the offspring 
of this marriage of two such alien opposites as the one and 
the manifold. And to this question there is no answer. Ws 
are so constituted. As a matter of fact, truth, beauty, and 
goodness are the children of this pair who are for ever fleeing 
and for ever seeking each other, for ever clamoring to be 
divorced on the ground of radical incompatibility, and for ever 
unable to endure the absence of each other’s society. How 
there can be mental spontaneity is the insoluble problem, 
soluble only in a practical way, namely, by the assurance that 
there is. Every time a mathematician conceives the notion 
of uniform space, or a physicist the notion of uniform time, he 
performs an act of mental freedom. Every time we mark 
off a set of relatively constant processes and regard them 
collectively, ie. from the point of view of unity, as an object 
or a thing, we are performing an act of mental freedom. 
The chain of causes and effects, of antecedents and con- 
sequents, a chain which hangs loose in air at both ends, 
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nevertheless, so far as link is interlocked with link, is a 
product of our mental freedom. Natural causation itself, 
which seems to fetter us as if we were slaves, is a fetter 
which we ourselves have forged in the workshop of mental 
freedom. The world, so far as we can speak of a world— 
and we can only speak of it by a species of poetic licence ; 
Nature, or this fragment of Nature of which we have know- 
ledge, which we have made in our own mental image, or, at 
least, stamped with our mental image, which, in this sense, 
we have not merely reproduced but created, Nature, I say, 
with ail the causality that obtains in it, is the evidence and 
the witness of our mental freedom. 

And yet, of course, there is a distinction between moral 
and mental freedom. Though the fetter be forged by our own 
hands, it binds us none the less securely. And the problem, 
as it seems to me, is really this: not how freedom is possible, 
for the answer to that question simply is, it is possible in- 
asmuch as it is actual, but how is one kind of freedom 
consistent with another kind, the kind of spontaneity which 
we mean when we think of volition, with that kind of freedom 
which operates in constructive science? And what is the 
distinction between these two? Briefly, to my mind, the 
distinction is this. The act of unification, which is involved 
in science, is a synthesis of causes. The act of unification, 
involved in ethics, is a synthesis of ends. The face of 
science is turned backward. It seeks to explain the present 
in terms of the past. The face of ethics is turned forward. 
It seeks to determine the present with reference to results 
to be attained in the future. Or, to go a step farther, 
the ultimate distinction between science and ethics is it 
not this? The manifold with which science deals, which it 
is its business to unify, is given in sensation, in experience. 
The manifold with which ethics deals is not given, not sup- 
plied at all from without, but is a purely ideal manifold. 
Granted that, being so made as we are, the union of the one 
and the many is the burden of every song we sing, is the theme 
of that intellectual music in obedience to the strains of which 
our world, the little world we inhabit, is built up,—granted 
that this is so, we find that in the field of science our liberty 
is restricted by the circumstance that the manifold, which it 
is of the essence of our intelligence to seek to unify, is forced 
upon us, as an unalterable datum, to which we must ac- 
commodate ourselves in order to master it, and which yet 
we can never wholly master because of the irrational residuum 
which remains in it, despite our utmost efforts to rationalise 
it, because it is, in the ultimate analysis, intractable and 
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uncongenial to our intelligences. And therefore, aiming at a 
highest manifestation of our constructive liberty, seeking an 
utterly free field for the achievement of rational synthesis, 
we figure to ourselves the idea of a manifold which shall be 
wholly tractable, of such differentie in which shall wholly be 
expressed the underlying unity, of such unity as shall wholly 
embrace and absorb in itself the opposing plurality. And 
it is by this means, by freeing the notion of the manifold 
from the restricting conditions to which as a datum ab extra 
it is subjected, by transcending the bounds of experience 
and taking the notion of the manifold in an unlimited 
sense, as ‘manifold in general,’ by conceiving the two an- 
tipodal poles between which our intellectual life plays, as 
ideally harmonised, it is by such means that we arrive at 
the organic ideal, or the ethical ideal. For the two are 
identical. The organic ideal is that of an infinite system of 
correlated parts, each of which is necessary to express the 
meaning of the whole, and in each of which the whole is 
present as an abiding and controlling force. The ethical 
ideal is produced by applying this purely spiritual conception 
of an infinite organism to human society. To act as if my 
fellow-beings and as if I myself were members of such an 
infinite system in which the manifold and the one are wholly 
reconciled is to act morally, So act, not as if the rule of thy 
action were to become a universal law for all rational beings 
(for I shall presently endeavour to show that this is impos- 
sible) but so act that through thine action the ideal of an 
infinite spiritual organism may become more and more potent 
and real, in thine own life and in that of all thy fellow-beings. 

And how is this ethical kind of freedom compatible with 
the other kind which expresses itself in forging the chain of 
natural causality? The two are compatible only, because 
they refer to totally different sides of the same act. Natural 
causality deals with the manifold that is given. It seeks to 
piece together the parts of it as they appear in the time series, 
to relate each successor to its predecessor. Moral causality 
deals with a manifold that is not given. It signifies the 
force in us of an idea, namely, of the idea of a final recon- 
ciliation of Unity and Plurality, whereof experience presents 
no example, and which, nevertheless, in consequence of the 
inborn desire to harmonise the two conflicting tendencies 
of our nature, we are compelled to propose to ourselves 
as our highest end. Moral causality leaves natural caus- 
ality intact in its own sphere and uses it. Natural causality 
may be compared to the shuttle that runs backward and 
forward weaving, according to unalterable mechanical laws, 
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the web and woof of existence. Moral causality, our ‘best 
card’ in more senses than one, may be compared to the 
pattern in accord with which the web is to be woven. 
(Technically speaking, the fatal error that vitiates Kant’s 
transcendental dialectic is to be found in the proposition 
that the idea of the unconditioned arises solely a tergo. 
Any existing thing whatsoever being conditioned, he says, 
necessarily presupposes the idea of a preceding sum of 
conditions adequate to account for its existence, or the idea 
of an unconditioned. But we are not equally constrained, 
he maintains, to look beyond the present and to think of 
the multitudinous consequences of that which now is as 
converging toward a future unconditioned. So far as we 
are mere spectators of the show, inquisitive of causes, this 
is true. But, inasmuch as we are also actors, and since 
each end of action that we propose to ourselves has only 
relative significance, we are forced, would we satisfy the 
demand for unity in the choice of ends, to push forward in 
anticipation toward some ultimate end to which all our 
minor ends may be related as means. The unconditioned 
of the future, therefore, necessarily arises for us in the field 
of conduct or of ethics, and the idea of the complete merging 
into one another of the manifold and the one appears to 
me, 1f not the absolute end, the highest and clearest repre- 
sentative syinbol of it to which we are capable of attaining.) 

Having thus, in bare outline, indicated my acceptance of 
the doctrine of freedom on other than Kantian grounds and 
with a meaning assigned to it different from his, let me now 
pass on to other points of criticism. The connexion between 
the Kritik of Pure Reason and that of the Practical Reason 1s 
close and must ever be borne in mind. Kant is the philo- 
sophical exponent and champion of the universal reign of 
law. Throughout the Avritik it is is aim to fortify our 
confidence in the validity of natural laws. To this end, he 
demonstrates the existence in the mind itself of the types of 
which these laws are the replicas. He discovers in the mind 
itself the philosopher’s stone which transmutes associations 
into laws. By what right do we speak of physical laws at 
all? he asks. What is the law-creating element which gives 
to these so-called laws their lawful character? These are 
the questions which in the Kritik he puts. And the various 
forms of the synthetic process furnish the answers to them. 
Kant is the philosopher of physical law. His metaphysical 
concepts are intended to buttress and support the throne of 
physical law. And as to his fundamental ethical principle, 
this again turns out to be nothing more than the disem- 
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bodied ghost of physical law, just the sheer idea of absolute 
lawfulness applied to conduct, just the bare notion of necessity 
and universality in action, without regard to the content of 
the act. There is no sunlight in Kant’s moral world. All 
moral acts in themselves considered are as dead and cold 
as the satellite that revolves around our earth, and the 
light of universality and necessity, with which they shine, is 
reflected and comes to them from an unseen luminary lying 
beyond our horizon. Now, in replying to this view, let it be 
remembered that the notion of necessity and universality, in 
the Krittk of Pure Reason, is always presented as the con- 
comitant of the synthetic processes. Something occurs in 
consciousness, namely, the synthetic process in one of its 
various forms, and, in virtue of the constitution of our minds, 
we realise that this process, this act of unification, is neces- 
sary and universally valid for ourselves and for all rational 
beings like ourselves. Something happens which we recog- 
nise as necessary. But in the Kritik of the Practical Reason 
necessity and universality, these concomitants of something 
else, are represented as if an independent authority belonged 
to them, as if they were cogent in their own right. This 
is not and cannot be the case. And here we light upon 
the flaw in Kant’s ethical principle. Here we see why his 
ethics is sO unconvincing. It is, I repeat, because that 
which is cogent only as the — of something else 
is represented by him as if it were cogent on its own ac- 
‘count. I do not admit, as is pre asserted, that it is the 
formal character of Kant’s ethical principle that makes it 
unsatisfying. The principle of causality, too, is a purely 
formal one, and yet it is fruitful and convincing enough. 
Rather is it the failure of Kant to point out, as underlying 
ethics, some specific, synthetic process capable of being ap- 
prehended by us as necessary and universal that makes his 
ethics sterile. It is a ghost, the ghost of natural law, which 
we are asked to accept as the oracle of conduct. Kant’s 
Categorical Imperative comes to us with the impact of a blow 
m the head. ‘*Thou shalt.”” Why? We are forbidden 
even to ask that question. One is sometimes tempted to 
think that the spirit of the Prussian Army, as it was handled 
in the days of Frederick the Great, Kant’s contemporary, has 
entered, in the shape of the Categorical Imperative, ito the do- 
inain of philosophy, that the Imperative of the metaphysicis gr 
is a kind of echo of the commands of the corporal. But, 

we take heart, nevertheless, and reflect upon the way we are 
thus bidden to act, if we imagine a state of human society 
in which every man would be a perfect moral agent, accord- 
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ing to Kant’s formula, i.c., a state of society in which every act 
of every human being would have the character of necessity 
and universality, and then ask ourselves whether such a state 
of society would really represent to us the perfect moral 
order; whether we should be able to dwell upon it with 
satisfaction, I think the answer would be in the negative. 
Suppose the goal, as Kant conceives of it, to have been 
reached; but what has been gained? Suppose that every 
word spoken and every deed done is determined by this ab- 
stract idea of universality and necessity. Suppose that men 
act with the precision of conscious automata, But in what 
respect would the moral order thus painfully established—if 
ever it could be—be superior to the physical order? The 
inhalation and exhalation of breath, the discharge of the 
basest animal functions, the fall of a stone, are marked by 
the same universality and necessity. Consciousness, indeed, 
would be superadded. The machine would be aware of the 
turning of its wheels. But this, considered as the net out- 
come of ‘‘the travailing and the groaning,” is hardly an 
inspiring outlook. And moreover, even this result, the per- 
fect automatism plus consciousness, could only be attained in 
the last days, at the end of evolution, i in the far distant future. 
While, in the long interval, the consciousness which is 
superadded would be distinctly a disturbing factor inhibiting 
instincts which might have been surer guides, confusing and 
often baffling our decisions. Kant’s ethics is a species of 
physics. His moral law is natural law dipped in the bath 
of consciousness. The fundamental flaw is that he repre- 
sents the joint notion of necessity and of universality, which 
is cogent only as the accompaniment of the synthetic process, 
as if cogent on its own account. 

The next point of criticism is that Kant’s conception of 
morality is projected so far into the empyrean that ther 
seems to be no bridge by which it can be connected with th: 
actual sublunary world. According to Kant, a moral act is 
one which is performed exclusively out of respect for the 
idea of necessity and universality. Now, as he admits, it 
cannot be proved that such an act has ever been performed, 
and hence it follows that the existence — of moral 
beings becomes doubtful. For what isa moral being? Shall 
we say a being capable of moral acts, capable only, without 
our having adequate reason to think that this capacity has 
ever expressed itself? Kant doubtless would say that a 
moral being is one who acknowledges the obligation to act 
morally, whether he does so or not, one who recognises in 
himself ‘the sort of constraint which is due to the working, 
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as he would explain, of the idea of universality and necessity. 
But have we any ground for supposing that the preponderant 
majority of men are even faintly moved by this idea of uni- 
versality and necessity, that they stand inwardly in awe and 
reverence before it, or that they feel the obligation of purging 
the springs of their conduct of every other motive except 
that of respect for necessity and universality? And if we 
have no ground for supposing this, then, also, have we no 
ground for regarding the preponderant majority of mankind 
as moral beings. We cannot even be sure that we ourselves, 
who walk on the upper levels of abstract thinking, are moral 
beings! And hence the ioral law falls to the ground because 
there is no one of whom we can be sure that he applies it, 
and no one to whom with certainty it can be applied. 
Plainly, we are bound to act morally only toward other 
moral beings. If, nevertheless, it is urged once more that 
though freedom be absent the idea of freedom is present in 
every human being, even in the most humble and the most 
debased, I must again reply that the idea of freedom, as Kant 
interprets it, is surely not present in the minds of the ignorant 
or of the vicious. And, if we are to continue to regard every 
one who wears the human form as a moral being, and as 
one toward whom we are bound to behave morally, it must 
be on other grounds than those with which Kant supplies us. 

The next objection is that the practical moral commands 
are incapable of being derived from the Kantian formula. 
It is a matter of surprise that this difficulty has not more 
clearly forced itself on the attention of the many thinkers 
who have trodden in Kant’s footsteps. The duties which all 
recognise as moral cannot be derived from the bare idea of 
lawfulness. There is a fallacy involved in Kant’s reasoning, 
there is a false assumption underlying it. To show what 
this is, let us take up his own examples of the moral commands 
or duties and observe the method by which he endeavours 
to deduce them from his formula. All that is requisite, he 
tells us, in order to decide in a given case whether a contem- 
plated act is moral or not, is in thought to universalise it, 
that is, to suppose that all men should act in the same way. 
If, on this hypothesis, it is still consistent to act in this 
manner, then the act is moral.  Self-consistency, on the 
basis of universality, is the test. For instance, in the case 
of veracity. A man hesitates whether it is morally right or 
wrong to tell a le. Let him assume that all men should 
make it their rule in their communications with their fellows 
to speak, not the truth, but the opposite of it. Under such 
circumstances, would not the entire advantage of lying dis- 
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appear? Would it be consistent for a man, that is, consistent 
with the object which he hopes to gain, to prevaricate? A 
man lies, says Kant, on the assumption that others, that the 
world at large will stick to the truth. If every one else 
should lie, what profit would there be for him in doing so? 
The same holds good, he tells us, with regard to theft. A 
ian may fail to respect the property of others so long as he 
expects that they will be good-natured enough to respect his 
own. IEfstealing were to become general what would it profit 
any one to steal? The same, again, applies to the duty of 
charity. A man may refuse to aid a fellow-being in distress, 
but he cannot desire that it shall become the accepted rule to 
leave the sick, the starving, the indigent to their fate. He 
can easily enough realise that a time may come when he will 
be dependent on the good offices of others, and that the rule 
which he had sanctioned in the day of his strength would seem 
wicked enough to him in the day of his weakness. It 1s hardly 
necessary to observe that it is not the gospel of enlightened 
self-interest that Kant teaches. He uses self-interest not as 
a motive but as a criterion, That which would be to our 
interest, if one and the same rule of action were adopted by 
all, whether actually it be adopted by them or not,—-that 1s 
moral. But what an absurdly short cut is this toward solving 
the most intricate and complex of all practical questions,— 
the question, what is right ? what is obhgatory ? what is my 
duty? Contrasted with the sublime flight which he takes 
into the region of the noumenal in order to obtain his first 
principle, this device to which he resorts for obtaining the 
laws of the noumenal as they reflect themselves in the world 
of phenomena, I must say, seems to me a veritable anti- 
climax. We can explain it perhaps by calling to mind that 
Kant devoted the major part of his life to the investigation 
of physical laws and of the fundamental principles that 
underlie them, and that he gave to ethics, not intentionally 
but actually, the crumbs that fell from the table of physics, 
the remnant of the strength of his declining years. But let 
us see wherein consists the false assumption implied in his 
method. 

To take up first the case of theft. If stealing were to be- 
come general, Kant says, it would be absurd to steal. The 
one who despoils another does so in the hope of keeping as 
his property what he seizes. If property rights were not 
respected at all, the thief might as well dip his hand into 
the sea, with a view of grasping and keeping a part of it, as 
into his neighbour’s pocket. The fallacy underlying this 
reasoning is the assumption that, if all men were minded to 
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take away the possessions of others, they would all be equally 
able to do so, the assumption that all men are equal, if not 
completely, yet to all practical intents and purposes. And 
this assumption he shares with the leading thinkers of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. It was the same un- 
demonstrable hypothesis that underlay the doctrines of the 
Laissez-fatre School in economics; the same hypothesis, blindly 
accepted, that inspired the political reasonings of Rousseau, 
that expressed itself in the French declaration of the nights 
yf man, and in the American Declaration of Independence, 
he assumption, namely, that all men are born equal. Strange 
as this view appears to us, we can very well understand 
how it arose as a reaction against the artificial inequalities 
which the feudal system had introduced in European society. 
It was natural for those who rebelled against those artificial 
inequalities to go to the opposite extreme of supposing that 
all inequalities between man and man are artificial in their 
origin, and that if the prevalent hierarchical system of caste 
could be swept away and men be revealed in their true 
nature, as they come from the hands of the Creator, it would 
be found that no inequalities existed between them, at least, 
none that might not be regarded as negligible. It is this 
doctrinaire assumption of eighteenth century speculation 
that we find involved in Kant’s attempted deduction of the 
practical moral commands from the idea of abstract lawful- 
ness. If all men were really equal, then their intent to rob 
each other of their possessions would mean their ability to 
do so. But, supposing merely the intent without the ability, 
then the general acceptance of the rule of stealing would not 
make it inconsistent for the strong and unscrupulous to defy 
the weak, and to rest securely in their unhallowed gains, in 
the midst of universal lawlessness. 

The derivation of the rule of charity is open to precisely 
the same criticism. Kant, in this connexion, goes into some 
details. The duty of assisting the needy is not based on the 
egotistic expectation of a possible quid pro quo. It is not a 
rule of do ut des. We are not advised to throw our bread 
upon the waters in the hope that it may return to us after 
many days. ‘ For a man, conceivably,” says Kant, ‘‘ may 
be so misanthropic and sour in temper as to be quite willing 
to enter into a contract that no one shall ever help him if he 
can but have.the satisfaction of withholding assistance from 
those who importune him for it.” ‘“ But,” he continues, 
“even such a misanthropist, pleased as he might be for his 
own part to escape from the claims of benevolence, could not 
as an impartial observer contemplate with approbation a state 
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of society in which the rule were general, that no one shall act 
benevolently toward another.” It would be against reason 
to approve of such arule. The argument of Kant derives its 
force from the supposition that all men are equally dependent 
on one another, but it quite misses fire if, as is actually 
the case, this dependence obtains in highly unequal degrees. 
It would not be inconsistent, e.g., for the miser who has 
purchased a large annuity, or has invested in safe securities, 
to refuse to give alms, trusting to the extreme improbability 
that he himself shall ever be in want. 

The next example is that of truthfulness and falsehood. 
And here, again, I can see no reason why the rule of pre- 
varication should be self-defeating, in case falsehood were to 
become general. Let us consider for a moment how such a 
plan would work. In the first place, there would be one 
element of certainty upon which we could always rely. 
Everything that a man said to us would be sure not to be 
true. There is a sphere in which this state of things is said 
to a considerable extent to have prevailed, until recent times, 
—the sphere of diplomacy. Was it, then, inconsistent for 
a diplomatist to follow Talleyrand’s maxim that language 
is given us for the purpose of concealing our thoughts, 
because he knew. that his fellow-diplomatists would treat 
him in like fashion? By no means, for the obvious reason 
that not all men are equally skilled in concealing their 
thoughts. And even if this were not so, the difference in 
psychological penetration and in ability to interpret the 
signs, apart from language, by which facts may be ascer- 
tained would still make it possible for the crafty har to attain 
his end at the expense of his more bungling competitor. 
I do not, of course, imply that the spectacle afforded by 
human society, if lying, theft, etc., were to become the 
general practice, would be a pleasant one to contemplate. 
Nor do I gainsay that even the partial acceptance of the 
moral rules greatly enhances the commodity of human exis- 
tence. What I deny is that it would not be consistent for 
the stronger and the more crafty to pursue their selfish ends 
without scruple if all others tried to do the same. 

Finally, a word in this connexion in regard to the grounds 
on which Kant bases the prohibition of suicide. Self-love, 
or the desire for happiness, he says, is a means to an end, 
namely, the preservation and enhancement of life. It would 
be inconsistent, he thinks, if the same principle which is 
designed for the enhancement of life should lead to the 
destruction of it. This argument is so far-fetched and so 
unreal that one is at first at a loss to decide in what sense 
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Kant wishes it to be understood. Does he mean that Nature 
has implanted in man self-love, or the desire for pleasure, 
for the ulterior purpose of preserving and enhancing life, 
pleasure being the bait, and life the end, and that the act of 
suicide would therefore exhibit Nature to the extent that she 
is manifested in man, as at variance with herself, the desire 
for pleasure producing the very opposite effect of that which 
it was intended to subserve? If this be Kant’s meaning, 
then we must say that the inconsistency, if any such there 
be,is Nature’s and not man’s; that, like a bungling workman, 
she has failed properly to adjust her means to her ends; 
that, as a matter of fact, the bait is not seductive enough to 
produce the desired result. And why should man be held 
responsible for Nature’s failure? But if Kant means that it 
is inconsistent for man, from motives of self-love, to end his 
life, since self-love is the force which prompts him to support 
life, then the answer is that this may be true of self-love in 
the instinctive stage, but that it is not true when self-love 
has reached the stage of reflexion. The latter (reflective 
self-love) does not seek pleasure in order that there may be 
life, but desires life in order that there may be the experience 
of pleasure. Life is the means, and pleasure the end, and 
not conversely. And, when the means cease to be adequate 
to the end, when life, instead of yielding a harvest of joy, 
produces only an evil crop of pain, it is not inconsistent, but 
highly consistent, on grounds of mere self-love to terminate 
hfe. 

Let us now briefly summarise the outcome of the preceding 
discussion. Kant’s position is this, Would you know what 
is a moral act? Take any action whatsoever. Ideally 
universalise it. That is to say, imagine that all men acted 
in such a manner. Then if, under this hypothesis, the act is 
self-consistent, i.c., if it does not defeat its own purpose, it is 
a moral act. The reason why this deduction breaks down 
is because it is based on the error that the same rule of 
action, adopted by all men, would lead in each case to the 
same result. In consequence of the innumerable gradations 
of strength and intelligence that subsist among men, this is 
not the case. And hence the test of self-consistency fails. 

There are two functions which remain to be performed by 
the critic if he would grasp the root from which the Kantian 
ethics springs, and comprehend the fruit it bears. One of these 
is aN examination of the Kantian teleology, of the meaning 
he attaches to the notion of an ‘end,’ and of the illegitimate 
use, as I think, which he makes of this notion. This inquiry 
is of the utmost importance because Kant, while vigorously 
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excluding the pursuit of our own personal happiness as a 
moral end, enjoins it upon us as a moral duty to promote 
the happiness of others. It isevident that he is compelled to 
take this step if his moral system is to be relieved of its aspect 
of frowning austerity, and is to acquire warmth of colour and 
richness of content. We must, according to him, repress 
the desire for happiness in ourselves. We must take our 
cue from the voice that echoes through empty infinities. 
Not even the Decalogue, as a set of specific commands, but, 
as it were, the tone of thunder in which it was promulgated 
is to be the incentive of our personal morality, and yet we 
must be permitted to take an interest in the happiness of 
others, if our philanthropic impulses are not to be wholly 
thwarted. A merely negative morality, one which respects 
and forbears to infringe upon the precincts of the personality 
of others, is not enough. We must be enabled to positively 
further their development, and to assist them in the at- 
tainment of their ends. Philanthropy demands as much. 
And Kant was a thorough-going philanthropist. Strangely 
enough, his extreme rationalism -seems to have been but 
the obverse side of a profound susceptibility to feeling, so 
profound, indeed, that perhaps he felt all the more the 
need of curbing it, a susceptibility which helps to explain 
the sympathy he felt for a sentimentalist like Rousseau, 
despite the metaphysical differences that separated them. 
Kant felt the necessity of introducing the happiness of 
others as an aim in order to people the moral edifice which 
otherwise might have remained bare and almost untenanted. 
But was he justified in so doing? Was it allowable for 
him, on the basis of his system, to do so? For my own 
part, | submit that it was not, and for the following reasons. 
There are, as Kant maintains in the Kvritik of Pure Reason 
and elsewhere, strictly speaking, no such things as natural 
ends. The notion of telos or end is applied to natural 
objects only per viam analogie. The telos is a provisional 
concept intended to cover the gap in knowledge due to our 
ignorance of causes. It is an index finger pointing to the 
existence of unknown causes, a prod intended to stimulate 
our search for such causes. <A true telos does not exist in 
nature. We are only advised, or, if you will, enjoined, so to 
regard nature as if it were the product of a purposeful intelli- 
gence, as if it represented a concatenation of ends, in order 


that we may the better succeed in unravelling the chain of 


causes. A ftelos, strictly speaking, exists only in the moral 
realm. There is only a single example of it of which we have 
the act which expresses absolute univer- 
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sality and necessity. Now, so far as our fellow-men are 
moral beings they must work out their salvation without our 
assistance. A moral act is an act of pure spontaneity which 
no one can suggest to or elicit in another. A man’s morality 
is wholly his own creation. We cannot enter into another’s 
soul. We cannot either infect or purify his motives. The 
degree of effort which he makes to lift the rational motive 
into consciousness and keep it there constitutes his moral 
desert. And that effort, in the nature of the case, must be 
his own. On the other hand, when we regard man as part 
and parcel of the order of nature, we find that the notion of 
end applied to him from this point of view is altogether 
illusory. Our desires, our volitions, are to be regarded as 
the effects of causes, quite as much as the melting of wax 
under the effect of heat. The fact that, in ordinary parlance, 
we use the term ‘end’ whenever the representation of the 
outcome of an act precedes the act does not really justify 
the use of that term. The process of volition is not really 
teleological if the representation that precedes the act is itsell 
the inevitable consequence of a string of previous representa- 
tions. Irom the standpoint of the Kantian Avitik, therefore, 
it seems to me forbidden to speak of the natural ends of 
man, As a natural being, he has no ends. The notion otf 
end applies to natural objects only by way of analogy. It is 
intended to be used as a kind of wishing-rod to help us in 
locating the spot where we must dig for the gold of causes. 
It is only a device designed to facilitate investigation. There 
are no endsin nature. We merely conduct our investigations 
‘‘as if’ there were ends. Now my criticisin of Kant is that 
the proviso ‘as if,’’ which he couples with the notion of end 
in the Aritik of the Pure Reason, is omitted by him when he 
speaks of man as a natural object in the Aritik of the Practical 
Reason, And thus, without justification, abruptly, he confronts 
us with the notion of the natural ends of our fellow-beings as 
the basis for a scheme of positive altruistic duties. 

I must.content myself with barely mentioning, in passing, 
that the illicit notion of end, as applied to man in his natural 
character, is also the unstable foundation whereon rests 
Kant’s moral theology. A God is needed in order to harmon- 
ise the moral end and the so-called natural ends, to distribute 
happiness in exact proportions to moral desert. But if the 
basis of natural ends goes to pieces, the superstructure of moral 
belief, which has been erected upon it, likewise crumbles, and 
new foundations will have to be supplied if it, or anything 
like it, is to be maintained. 

The nobility, the force and the fire of the Kantian ethics 
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is contained in the proposition that no human being may be 
treated merely as the tool of another, merely as a means to 
another’s end, but shall ever be regarded as an end in himself. 
This statement, to my mind, is the Alpha if not, as orthodox 
Kantians have claimed, also the Omega of morality. Un- 
fortunately, I am compelled to think that in putting forth 
this statement Kant’s ethical perception far outran his ethical 
theory, that the theoretic underpinning which he offers does 
not really support this great practical pronouncement. We 
hear much nowadays of the necessity of a return to Kant. 
And I, too, believe that a return to Kant is necessary, at 
least for those who maintain that there is an absolute element 
in morality, despite the admitted relativity and changeable- 
ness of the specific moral commands. Yes, a return to 
Kant, but in the sense of taking up anew the problem which 
he attempted, but failed to solve, in the sense of trying by 
a new path to reach the goal which he had in view, and 
which, it has become evident, cannot be reached by the path 
which he pursued. He has not justified the conception of 
an end in itself, as applied to man. He could not do so be- 
cause he missed the organic idea from which alone the con- 
ception of end or purpose can be derived.! 


‘We hear the crash of a tree as it falls in the primeval forest. We 
see the snow disengage itself from the brink of a precipice and tumble 
in powdery cascades into the abyss below. The notion of purpose does 
not arise in connexion with such oecurrences. We say ‘this thing has 
happened’; that is all. If we wish to go further, we ask ‘ Why has this 
thing happened?’ What are the causes that have produced this effect ? 
We see an erratic boulder in the midst of a green field. We do not ask, 
‘What end does it serve by being here?’ but ‘ What are the forces that 
have brought it hither?’ Its being there is the effect of a cause or 
causes. An effect is that which happens because something else has 
previously happened. Shall we now define, per contrast, that a means 
to an end is something which happens in order that something else may 
happen thereafter? Kant takes this view of the relation of means to 
ends, and hence infers that the notion of an end is essentially an anthro- 
pomorphic conception founded on the analogy of the purposeful action 
of human beings. And this view is shared by the majority of those 
who have written on the subject. Watch-making and house-building are 
the typical examples of the adjustment of means to ends. The objects 
of nature, to which the teleological view applies, says Kant, are to be 
regarded as if they were the products of an intelligence like that of man, 
an intelligence in which the idea of the resulting whole, present in a 
mind operating from the outside, precedes and controls the arrange- 
ment and the specification of the parts. But a more thorough-going 
inquiry will make it manifest that this explanation is, in reality, a case 
of putting the cart before the horse, that, instead of the organic idea 
being an anthropomorphic analogy based on the purposeful action of 
man, the reverse is true, namely, that the purposeful action of man is 
dependent on, springs from and derives its meaning from the fact that 
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And, lastly, the ethical system of Kant is individualistic 
because intellectualistic and rationalistic. What he calls 
the rational nature is the element of unity separated from 
its correlative, and man, so far as he is a rational being, is 
considered as an embodiment of this unity, a unit or atom, 
while the rational commonwealth is an aggregate of such 
atoms. Individualism was the keynote of eighteenth century 
speculation, and the individualistic tendency of the age found 
its most authoritative expression in the Kantian philosophy. 
[f additional proof, after what has been said, were required, 
it would only be necessary to cast a glance at the Tugend 
Lehre, or ‘“‘ The Doctrine of Virtue,” in which Kant outlines 
the scheme of practical morality which springs from his 
theory. In this practical exposition of the chief duties of 
life, we find that the self-regarding duties receive minute 
attention, that the general, altruistic duties are also carefully 


he is an organic being, or at least that he is controlled in his conduct by 
the organic idea. The organic idea takes precedence Our separate 
purposes are secondary to it, subservient to it, corollaries from it. Our 
simplest planful acts,—the eating of food to satisfy hunger, the quench- 
ing of thirst, the kindling of fuel to sustain the warmth of the body, the 
erection of dwellings for the sake of shelter,—all have reference to the 
functions of our body, #.c., of a system of parts which are, at least to some 
extent, organically related. Thesé volitional acts of ows are purposeful 
because the functions which they subserve are purposeful, that is, because 
the functions subserved are members of a system of correlated functions. 
And of the highest examples of human purpose in the realm of science, 
of art and social conduct the same is still more palpably true. The 
reciprocal dependence of intellect, feeling and will in the individual, the 
organic connexion between each individual and all others in the social 
union is the background from which all these purposes stand out, the 
underlying reference which they imply. Thus the Kantian definition 
that the idea of the outcome of an act precedes the act is not adequate 
to characterise purpose. If it were, then such idle doings as the deliber- 
ate pouring of water through a sieve, or the heaping of sand on the beach 
in a vacant moment would be properly termed purposeful conduct, which 
they are not. The notion of purpose involves not only that the idea 
of the outcome of what happens shall precede the happening, but that 
that outcome, whatever it be, shall fit into a scheme of interdependent 
happenings. 

Thus the organic idea, and it alone, enables us to substantiate Kant’s 
fundamental ethical thought that man shall be regarded not only as a 
means but also as an end. In an organic system every means is at the 
saine time an end. Every part subserves the others, and is served by 
them. ‘The whole not only presides over the arrangement of the parts, 
but is present in each part. For the organic idea is nothing else than 
that complete fusion of the idea of the one and the many, the source of 
which in the very constitution of the human mind we have indicated 
above. The one is in each member of the manifold because the plurality 
is but the explication of the unity, and each of the separate members is 
indissolubly related to every other because every other is as necessary to 
that complete explication as itself. 


13 
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considered, while the specific duties of the family, of the 
professions, of the various social classes toward each other, 
etc.,—in brief, those duties which most obviously imply an 
organic relation, a correlation of dissimilars rather than a co- 
ordination of similars, are either scantily treated or wholly 
omitted. The conjugal duties, for instance, do not appear 
at all in this scheme of practical morality. The personal 
duties are accentuated. The social duties, in the strictest 
sense, are left out. Andtherefore the Kantian system—and 
this is perhaps the weightest objection that can be urged 
against it at the present day—cannot adequately help us in 
developing the social conscience, cannot satisfy that need 
which to-day is felt more keenly than any other, the need 
of a social ethics, the need of a clearer statement of the prin- 
ciples which shall determine social morality. In bis private 
life, too, Kant displayed his individualism. He not only 
never married, but he did not recognise, in a finer sense, the 
ties of consanguinity. He discharged punctually his external 
obligations toward his kinsmen, but even his nearest, his 
brother and his sister, he kept at a distance, as his bio- 
grapher tells us, in the belief that association should be a 
matter of free choice, and not subject to the constraint of 
natural bonds. Friendship, however, he celebrated in terms 
almost as eulogistic as those of Aristotle, friendship, the one 
social tie which is most congenial to the spirit of individu- 
alists, because it can be knit at pleasure and dissolved at 
pleasure. , 

These, then, are the objections or the points of criticism 
which I have desired to submit. 

In defining freedom, Kant tries to set off by itself one of a 
brace of inseparable correlatives, to cut with one of a pair of 
shears. 

In positing mere empty necessity and universality as the 
essential characteristics of moral action, he offers us the 
ghost or echo of natural law as the motive of conduct and 
represents the cogency which accompanies the synthetic pro- 
cess as if it could exist with the synthetic process left out. 

His scheme of morality, founded on pure rationality, is in 
the air and has no footing upon earth. There is no one to 
whom we can be certain that we owe moral duty because 
there is no one of whom we are certain that he is a rational 
being, in the Kantian sense. 

The moral rules cannot be deduced from the Categorical 
Imperative, and the deduction which Kant undertakes is based 
on the false assumption of an equality between human beings, 
which does not exist. 
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The conception of man as an end in himself, which is the 
most inspiring of his pronouncements, is at variance with 
the Kritik of the Pure Reason, and is not established by the 
Kritik of the Practical Reason. It cannot be justified in his 
system. 

Finally, his ethics is individualistic and cannot serve us in 
our most pressing need at the present day. And yet, despite 
these shortcomings, Kant’s ethics has sounded through the 
world with a clear, clarion note, has had a mighty awakening 
influence, and something like the flashes of the lightning that 
played on Sinai have played about it. It has had this in- 
fluence because it emphasises the fundamental fact that the 
moral law is imperative, not subject to the peradventure of 
inclination, of temperament, or circumstance, an emphasis to 
which every moral being, at least in his higher moments, re- 
sponds. It has had this influence because of the sublimity of 
the origin which he assigns to the moral law, because he 
translates it from the sphere of ephemeral utilities, whether 
individualistic or racial, into the region of eternal being, com- 
parable with nothing in the physical universe except only 
the starry firmament. And last, and not least, because his 
own lofty personality shines through his written words. A 
man may be bigger than his creed, and, in the same way, 
he may tower above his philosophy. I think it is true to 
say that Kant’s personality produces this effect upon his 
readers, that when we study his ethical writings we obtain 
the impression of one who was fallible, indeed, and shared 
in many ways the limitations of his time, but who, at the 
Same time, was a man morally high-bred, a man in whom 
a certain chastity of the intellect communicated itself to 
every faculty, producing a purity of the entire nature, incom- 
parable of its kind, a man to whom may be applied the words 
which Aristotle used of Plato, dv ov8 aivety totot Kaxoice 
Oéucs (“whom the bad have not even the right to praise’’). 











III.—‘ USELESS’ KNOWLEDGE: 
A Discoursr CONCERNING PRAGMATISM. 
By F. C. S. ScHILLER. 


[rv will readily be understood that once the idealistic art of 
waking oneself up out of our world of appearances and 
thereby passing into one of higher reality is fully mastered, 
the temptation to exercise it becomes practically irresistible. 
Nevertheless, it was not until nearly two years (as men 
reckon time) after the first memorable occasion when he 
discoursed to me concerning the adaptation of the Ideal 
State to our present circumstances! that I succeeded in 
sufficiently arousing my soul to raise it once again to that 
supernal Academe where the divine Plato meditates in holy 
groves beside a fuller and more limpid stream than the 
Attic Ilissus. 

When I was breathlessly projected into his world, Plato 
was reclining gracefully beside a moss-grown boulder and 
listening attentively to a lively litthke man who was dis- 
coursing with an abundance of animation and gesticulation. 
When he observed me, he stopped his companion, who 
immediately came hurrying towards me, and after politely 
greeting me, amiably declared that the Master would be 
delighted to converse with me. I noticed that he was a 
dapper little man, apparently in the prime of life, though 
beginning to grow rather bald about the temples. He was 
carefully robed and his beard and his hair, such as it was, 
were scented. One could not help being struck by his re- 
fined intelligent countenance, and his quick, observant eyes. 

As soon as Plato had welcomed me, his companion went 
off to get, he said, a garden chair from a gleaming marble 
temple (it turned out to be a shrine of the Muses) at a little 
distance, and I naturally inquired of Plato who the obliging 
little man was. 


' The contents of this interview have not yet been divulged, for reasons 
which will appear from the course of the present narrative. 
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‘Why, don’t you know?’ he replied, ‘ Don’t you recognise 
my famous pupil, Aristotle ? ’ 

‘Aristotle! No, I should never have supposed he was 
like that.’ 

‘What then would you have expected ?’ 

‘Well I should have expected a bigger man for one thing, 
and one far less agreeable. To tell the truth, I should have 
expected Aristotle to be very bumptious and conceited.’ 

‘You are not quite wrong,’ said Plato with an indulgent 
smile, ‘he was all you say, when he first came hither. But 
this is Aristotle with the conceit taken out of him, so that you 
now behold him reduced to his true proportions and can see 
his real worth.’ 

‘Ah, that explains much. I now see why you are even 
greater and more impressive than I expected, and why he 
appears to be on such good terms with you once more.’ 

‘Oh, yes, we have made up our differences long ago, and 
he has now again the same keen, unassuming spirit with 
which he first charmed me, as a boy. Not that I was ever 
very angry with him even formerly. Of course his criticisms 
were unfair, and, as you say, his great abilities rendered him 
conceited, but you must remember that he had to make a 
place for himself in the philosophic world, and that he could 
do this only by attacking the greatest reputation in that 
world, viz., mine. But you see he is returning, and I want 
to ask you how you fared after our last meeting. Did you 
find it difficult to get back to your world ?’ 

‘T hardly know, Plato, how I managed it. And, oh, the 
difference when I awoke in the morning! How sordid all 
things seemed !’ 

‘And did you tell your pupils what my answers were to 
your questions ?’ 

‘T did, and they were much interested, and, I am afraid | 
must add, amused.’ 

‘And after that what did you do? Did you persuade your 
political men to enact laws in the Ecclesia such as those we 
showed to be best ? ’ 

‘T fear I have not yet quite succeeded in doing this.’ 

‘Why, what objections have you failed to overcome ? ’ 

‘IT have not yet even overcome the first and greatest 
objection of all. T have not published the account of our 
conversation.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘To tell you the truth, I was afraid; I feared that your 
arguments might fare ill among the British Philistines.’ 

‘Why should they fare ill, seeing that, both for other 
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reasons and to please you, I was conservative, wonderfully 
how, amid all my reforms, and proposed nothing revolu- 
tionary, but essayed only gently to turn to the light the 
eyes of the Cave-dwellers whom you mention ?’ 

‘You don’t know how they abhor the light.’ 

‘Yet I was only preaching to them the necessity of self- 
realisation.’ 

‘I know that; but your language would have sounded 
unfamiliar.’ 

‘Then you should repeat it, until it sounds familiar.’ 

‘How splendidly you must have lectured, Plato! I hardly 
dare however to follow your advice. However mildly I 
might put them, your proposals would shock the British 
public.’ 

‘And yet you told me that the infinitely more revolutionary 
and unsparing proposals of my Republic command universal 
admiration, and are held to be salutary in the education of 
youth.’ 

‘Ah, but then they are protected by the decent obscurity 
of a learned language ! ’ 

‘Surely your language is learned enough, and by the time 
they have passed through your mind my ideas will be obscure 
enough to make them decent and safe.’ 

‘You are victorious as ever, Plato, in argument. But you 
do not persuade me, because there is another obstacle, even 
greater than that which I have mentioned.’ 

‘Will you not tell me what it is?’ 

‘T hardly know how to put it. But though it now seems 
almost too absurd even to suggest such a thing, you know 
everybody to whom I spoke disbelieved that I had really 
conversed with you, and thought that I had dreamt it all, or 
even invented the whole matter.’ 

‘That, as you say, is too absurd.’ 

‘Nevertheless, so long as people believed this, you see it 
was vain for me to try to persuade them of the excellence 
of your proposals. For I do not happen to have been born 
the son of a king myself, and am of no account for such 
purposes.’ 

‘Still they could not have supposed that you could have 
invented all you said yourself.’ 

‘Tam afraid they did.’ 

‘That was very unreasonable of them.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that. For after all they had only 
my word for it that I had really met you.’ 

‘ But did they not recognise what I said, and my manner of 
saying it ?’ 


acs ee 
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‘Not so as to feel sure.’ 

‘And did they not think your whole account intrinsically 
probable and consistent ? ° 

‘T hope I made it appear so.’ 

‘Surely they did not think that you could invent a world 
like mine?’ 

‘TI suppose they thought I might have dreamt it.’ 

What, a world so much better, more beautiful, coherent 
and rational, and, in two words, more real, than that in which 
they lived ?’ 

‘There is nothing in all this to make it seem less of a 
dream rather than more.’ 

‘Do you think they will believe you after this second 
visit ? ’ 

‘T doubt it. Why should they ?’ 

‘It would seem, then, that we have no means of convincing 
these wretches of the truth.’ 

‘T fear not; so long as they can reasonably maintain that 
it is no truth at all.’ 

‘You do not surely propose to defend their conduct ?’ 

‘No, but I think it is by no means as unreasonable as you 
suppose.’ 

‘I see that you are preparing to assert a greater paradox 
than ever I listened to from Zeno.’ 

‘T am afraid that it may appear such.’ 

‘Will you not quickly utter it? You see how keenly 
Aristotle is watching you, like a noble dog straining at the 
leash.’ 

‘Let me say this, then, that though I can no more doubt 
your existence and that of the lovely world wherein you 
abide than I can my own, yet I cannot blame my fellow- 
men for refusing to credit all this on my sole assertion. 
They have not seen you, nor can they, seeing that you will 
neither descend to them nor can they rise to you. Your 
world and theirs have nothing in common, and so do not 
exist for each other.’ 

‘You forget yourself, my friend.’ 

‘True, [am a link between them. But what I have ex- 
perienced is not directly part of their experience. It is far 
more probable, therefore, that I am lying or deluded than 
that I should establish a connexion between two worlds. 
Before they need, or indeed can, admit that what I say is 
true, [ must show them how, in consequence of my visits 
to your higher world, I am enabled to act more successfully 
in theirs. You see, Plato, I am exactly in the position of 
your liberated Cave-dweller when he returns to his fellow- 
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prisoners. They need not, can not, and will not, believe that 
[ speak the truth concerning what I have seen above, unless I 
am also able to discern better the shadows in their cave below.’ 

‘And this surely must be the case.’ 

‘T notice that you assumed this, but you did not explain 
how it was that the higher knowledge of the Ideas, for 
example the ability to understand the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, was useful for enabling men to live better.’ 

‘But surely knowledge is one and the True and the 
Beautiful must also be useful.’ 

‘T am not denying that, although your friend Aristotle 
would, unless he has greatly changed his opinion ; I ain only 
saying that you have assumed this too lightly.’ 

Instead of replying Plato looked at Aristotle, who with a 
slight hesitation ventured to suggest that possibly I was 
right, and that he had always been of the opinion that his 
master had overrated the practical usefulness of scientific 
knowledge. Plato meditated for a while before replying. 

‘It is possible that there are difficulties here which escaped 
my notice formerly. But did I not prove that the soul 
attuned to the harmonies of the higher sphere of true reality 
was also necessarily that most capable of dealing with the 
discords of phenomenal existence ? ’ 

‘No doubt, Plato, your spectator of all time and all existence 
is a very beautiful being, and I too trust that in the end 
you may be right in thinking that Truth and Goodness must 
be harmonious. But neither in your time, nor in the many 
years that have passed since, has it come about that the 
pursuit of abstract knowledge has engendered the perfect 
man. I greatly doubt whether you convinced even your own 
brothers by your argument in the Republic, and you have cer- 
tainly failed to convince those who have deemed themselves 
the greatest philosophers from the time of Aristotle to the 
present day. They would all in private scoff at the notion 
that speculative knowledge was by nature conducive to prac- 
tical excellence, even though a few of the more prudent might 
not think it expedient to state this in public, while as for the 
great majority, they are always crying aloud that it is sacri- 
lege and profanation to demand practical results from their 
meditations, and that only an utterly vulgar and ill-educated 
mind is even interested in the practical consequences which 
theoretical researches may chance to have. And this temper 
we observe not only among the philosophers proper, who are 
few and speak a “ language of the gods”’ unintelligible to the 
many, but also more patently among those who pursue the 
sciences and the arts, and hold that ‘‘ Truth for the sake of 
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Truth’ and ‘ Art for the sake of Art” alone are worthy of 
their consideration.’ 

‘Ts it true, Aristotle, that you also hold such opinions ? ’ 

‘May I be permitted, oh my master, to expound my views 
at length, and yet briefly, as compared with the importance 
of the subject ?. You know that I do not find the method of 
question and answer the most convenient to express my 
thoughts (Plato nodded). Well then, let me say first of all 
that I do not hold it true that speculative wisdom (codia) is 
the same as practical wisdom (dpornars), or that the latter is 
naturally developed out of the former. I must, therefore, 
with all respect agree with our critic from a lower world 
that you have too easily identified the two. They are quite 
distinct, and have nothing to do with each other.’ 

Then observing an involuntary shudder on my part, * Oh, 
I know,’ he continued, ‘what you are wishing to object. 
How can godia exist without the help of dpovnets in beings 
that have to act practically in a social life, seeing that it does 
not as such concern itself with the means of human happi- 
ness?! I confess to an overstatement. It is not quite true 
that cogia and dpovnors have nothing to do with each other. 
There is a connexion, because practical wisdom has to pro- 
vide speculative with the material conditions of its exercise. 
In other words, men are too imperfect to live the divine life 
of contemplation wholly and always. They must to some 
extent busy themselves with the needs of the perishable part 
of their nature, and the contingencies and changes of the 
sublunary sphere. And the regulation and satisfaction of 
such needs, the whole dA» of things that are capable of being 
otherwise (é€vdeyouévor addos Eyer), appertains to practical 
wisdom. 

‘Without it, therefore, speculative wisdom could not exist 
ainong men, or at least could not maintain itself. But it 
does not follow that it thereby becomes dependent on 
practical wisdom, and still less, derivative from it. Practical 
wisdom serves speculative like a faithful servant. It is the 
trusty steward who has so to order the household that its 
master may have leisure for his holy avocations. It would 
be truer, therefore, to say that practical wisdom depends on 
speculative, without which life would lose its savour. But 
best of all is it to say that the two are essentially distinct 
and connected only by the bond of an external necessity. 

‘Having shown thus that practical and theoretical activity 
(evépyea) are different in kind, let me explain next why the 


' Cp. Eth. Nich., vi. 12, 1. 
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latter is the better, and the relation between them which I 
have described is a just one. 

‘They differ in their psychological character, in their object 
and in their value. Practical wisdom is the function of 
a lower and altogether inferior ‘‘ part of the soul,” of that 
‘‘ passive reason ”’ (vods ta@ytixos) Which we put forth only 
while we deal with a ‘‘ matter’ whose resistance we cannot 
wholly master. Speculative activity on the other hand is 
the divine imperishable part of us which, small as it is in 
bulk in most men, is yet our true self, 

‘Again the object of practical wisdom is the good for man 
and the transitory flow of appearances in the impermanent 
part of the universe. But the good which is the object of 
our practical pursuit is peculiar and restricted to man. It 
is different for men and for fishes,’ and although I do not 
deny that man’s is the higher and that therefore fishing is 
legitimate sport, I feel bound to point out that there are 
many things in the world far diviner than man. The object 
of speculation on the other hand is the eternal and immu- 
table which is common to all. I mean to include under this 
not merely the eternal truths, such as the principles of meta- 
physics and mathematics, but the eternal existences of the 
heavenly bodies and the unvarying character of the percep- 
tions which are the same for all beings, e.y., those of colour, 
shape, size, etc. 

‘Whence it follows, lastly, that the value of speculation is 
incomparably superior to that of practice. It is not useful, 
and that it should occasionally lead to useful results is 
merely a regrettable accident. In itself it is beautiful and the 
beautiful is self-sufficient. But it is not useful, because it 
is exalted far above the useful, and to demand use for know- 
ledge is literally impiety. For to contemplate the immutable 
objects of theoretical truth is in the strictest sense to lead 
the divine life. For it contemplates the higher and more 
perfect, even though it cannot grasp the absolutely perfect 
as continuously as God can contemplate His own absolute 
perfection. Still to do this, in however passing a fashion, 
is to rise above death and impermanence and decay. It is to 
immortalise oneself. 

‘It follows, therefore, logically and in point of fact, that 
any attempt to hinder or contro] the concern with Pure 
Truth, is an outrage upon what is highest and best and 
holiest in human nature, an outrage which the law should 
punish and all good men rebuke, with the utmost severity. 


1 Eth. Nich., vie 7, 4. 
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Truth demands not merely toleration for herself from the 
State, but also the unsparing suppression of every form of 
Error, of every one who from whatever motive, whether from 
ignorance or sordidness or a mistaken and degrading moral 
enthusiasm, attempts to put any hindrance in the way of 
her absolute supremacy.’ 

Towards the end of this diatribe, to which I had at various 
points shown myself unable to listen without writhing, 
Aristotle had wrought himself up into a state of fervour of 
which [ should hardly have deemed him capable. Plato, 
however, skilfully provided for the continuation of the dis- 
cussion by blandly remarking :— 

‘ Bravo, Aristotle, you have spoken most interestingly, and 
shown not only the analytic subtlety for which you are 
famous, but also that true enthusiasm which proves that 
you are not merely a logical perforating machine for wind- 
bags and other receptacles of gaseous matter. I will leave 
it, however, to our visitor to answer you, partly because the 
question has, it would seem, grown somewhat beyond my 
ken, and partly because I can see that he has not a little 
to say, and foresee that your differences will prove most 
entertaining and instructive.’ 

‘ You are right, Plato, in thinking that I differ profoundly 
with the doctrine to which Aristotle has just given such 
eloquent expression. But I feel that I am hardly equal 
single-handed to cope with Aristotle, and I wish that Iames 
were present to support me and to persuade you both of 
what I believe to be right and reasonable.’ 

‘And who is Iames ?’ 

‘A philosopher, Plato, of the Hyperatlanteans, not one 
of the ‘‘ bald-headed little tinkers ’’ who are philosophers, not 
by the grace of God but by the favour of some wretched 
‘“‘ thinking-shop,” and a man (or shall I rather call him a 
cod ?) after your own heart. But, alas, he has been bridled, 
like Theages, by his own, and so has not been enabled to 
set forth fully the doctrine which he has named! Praymatism, 
and which I would fain advance against that of Aristotle.’ 

‘You describe a man whom I should be eager to welcome. 
You must bring him with you the next time you come, 
having told him what we have discussed.’ 

‘T will if I can.’ 

‘As for your present difficulty, you need not be afraid. 
You shall argue, with me as judge, and I will see to it that 
Aristotle obtains no unfair advantage over you.’ 

Strictly speaking, I am reminded, it was Mr. C. 8. Peirce, but one 
must not spring too many new philosophers at once on the ancients. 
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‘You embolden me to try my best.’ 

‘T do not think that courage is what you lack.’ 

‘If I have courage, it is like yours, that which comes 
nearest to that of despair.’ 

‘T never quite despaired.’ 

‘Nor will I, though it is hard not to, to one regarding the 
present position of philosophy.’ 

‘ Aristotle is beginning to think that you are not going to 
answer him.’ 

‘Then I will delay no longer. And first of all let me say 
that besides the views which have been taken by you and 
by Aristotle there seem to me to be two others, and that if 
you have no objection, I will state them, first recapitulating 
your own.’ 

‘T have never an objection to be instructed.’ 

‘T will begin with your own view then. It seemed to 
ime to assume that there was no real or ultimate difference 
between the use of the reason in matters practical and 
matters theoretical. Knowledge was one and all action 
depended on knowledge, right action presupposing right 
knowledge. Knowledge, therefore, was useful, and there 
was no real opposition between the True and the Good, 
because the True could not but be good and the Good true. 
Nevertheless Goodness was born of Truth rather than Truth 
of Goodness. Have I understood you aright ?’ 

‘You have put things more definitely than I did, but not 
perhaps auniss.’ 

‘Aristotle on the other hand, whom we have just heard, 
clearly thinks that Truth and Goodness have nothing to do 
with each other.’ 

‘Pardon me, there is a goodness also of Truth, and in a 
sense speculative activity (@ewpia) is also action (wpa£us).’ 

‘Yes, I know that; you mean as exercise of function ‘ 
The speculative life also is something we do, it is the 
exercise of a characteristic human activity, and so has an 
excellence and contributes to our happiness.’ 

‘ Precisely.’ 

‘Very well then, what I meant was that you did not 
derive practical from theoretic activity.’ 

‘Certainly not.’ 

‘ The two are as far opposed as is practically possible.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ But speculative wisdom is by far the loftier ?’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘ And far too lofty to be useful ? ’ 

‘So I maintain.’ 
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‘Very well again. Now for a third view. Is it not 
possible to maintain with you that the practical and the 
speculative reason are different and opposed to each other, 
but that the former is the superior, so that in the end we 
must believe and practically act on what we do not know 
to be true? And is not this the converse of your view, 
Aristotle ? ° 

‘T suppose it is, but if that is your view, I tell you frankly 
that I never heard anything more absurd.’ 

‘In that case it is lucky, perhaps, that it is not my view. 

‘Who then has been confused enough in his mind to 
propound it ? ’ 

‘It is the view of the great Scythian, Kant, who nearly 
criticised the reason out of the world.’ 

‘Ah, I know, a queer little hunchback of a barbarian ! 
He came here once, not so long ago, but would not stay and 
could not say anything intelligible. I could only make out 
that he was seeking the Infinite (faugh !), and was impelled 
by something he called a Categorical Imperative (unknown 
alike to logic and to grammar). Possessed by evil demons 
he seemed to us. Nothing Hellenic about him at. all 
events ! 

‘T don’t wonder at what you say, nor that Plato agrees 
with you. Nevertheless, he was a remarkable man, on his 
way, perhaps, to a higher truth, to which we may follow hin, 
passing through the absurdity of his actual view, which is 
far greater than I have had time to indicate.’ 

‘Let us go on, then, at once to something more reasonable.’ 

‘T will go on then to the view of the Pragmatists. May 
one not say, fourthly, that there is no opposition between 
speculative and practical wisdom because the former arises 
out of the latter and remains always derivative and secondary 
and subservient and useful ? ’ 

‘One may say that or any other nonsense, but if one does, 
one must say what one means. And one cannot always 
prove what one says.’ 

‘T thought that would excite you, Aristotle. But I thought 
it better to reveal to you the whole aim of my argument 
before I proceeded to reach it.’ 

‘You are still far from your aim.’ 

‘T am coming to it, in good time. Meanwhile have you 
observed that this position which I hope to reach is the 
exact converse of the first, of Plato’s?’ 

‘You mean that you also deny the opposition between 
Pewpia and mpa£éis, but derive the former from the latter ?’ 

‘Exactly so. I entirely deny the independence of the 
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speculative reason. And I assert that you were quite wrong 
in drawing the distinctions you did between the objects of 
Oewpia and of mpakis.’ 

‘Do you then deny that the good which is the aim of prac- 
tical wisdom is merely human ?’ 

‘Not at all; but I assert that the true, which you imagine 
to be in some sense superhuman, is also merely human. It 
is the true for us, the true for us as practical beings, just as the 
good is the good for us.’ 

‘How so?’ 

‘Why, quite simply. Are not colour and shape and size 
perceived by the senses ?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘And are not the senses human, and relative to us and to our 
needs in life, in the same way as our perception of the good 
and the sweet ?’ 

‘T don’t see why I need suppose them to be merely 
human.’ 

‘T don’t see how you can show them to be anything more. 
How do you know that your fishes see white as you do? 
And even if they did, that would only show that their senses 
were constructed like yours, and fitted to see and avoid you 
when you dangle a worm before their eyes with evil intent. 
And, generally, how do you fancy you can refute Protagoras’ 
great maxim ‘ that which appears to each, is’? It is literally 
true, as soon as we look more exactly. Each being in the 
universe from your God (if indeed He be in the universe) down 
to the humblest blackbeetle, has his own individual way of 
perceiving his experience, and when we say that several 
perceive the same things what we really mean is that they act 
in a corresponding manner towards them. When you and I 
both see ‘‘ red,” that means that we agree in the arranging of 
colours, but leaves inscrutable (and indeed uwnmeaning) the 
question whether your experience in seeing ‘“red’’ is the 
same as mine. 

‘And this agreement is both difficult, partial, and derivative. 
It is the fruit of much effort and of a long struggle, and not 
an original endowment. It has had to be carried to a certain 
pitch in order that it might be possible for men to live 
together at all. It has grown because it was useful and 
advantageous and those who could manage to perceive things 
in practically the same way prospered at the expense of those 
who cor'1 not. Thus the objectivity of our perceptions is 
essentially practical and useful and teleological. How then 
can you venture to ascribe to the gods, with whom you do 
not live, the perceptions which have come to exist as “the 
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same’ for your senses, only in order that you might be able 
to live with your fellow creatures ?’ 

‘Even though our senses are different may we not per- 
ceive by their means the divine order of the same universe 
which higher beings perceive by such modes of cognition 
as are worthy of them ?’ 

‘Really, Aristotle, it astonishes me that you, living in a 
more real world, should still cling to the objective reality 
of the world you have now quitted for more than 2,000 
years. Do you perceive it now?’ 

‘No, but I did, and it may still be a part of the world 
which I no longer perceive.’ 

‘Where then is it with reference to your present world ? 
[s it north, south, east or west? Or is it not in the same 
space with it at all?’ 

‘ Still it is in space. And I still perceive a world.’ 

‘So does every one who dreams. Your perceiving it, 
therefore, is no proof that it is ultimately real. And if you 
had entirely forgotten what you experienced formerly, you 
would not even be able to assert that it once was real for 
you. How can you venture, then, to attribute to all beings 
perception of one and the same world ?’ 

‘Perhaps I was mistaken about the world in which [ 
then lived. But this present world at least is real, and 
seems to me fair enough to be worthy of being perceived 
even by the gods.’ 

‘It is real no doubt for you, and for me also, while I am 
init. But you may remember that what started the argu- 
ment was the difficulty I had in convincing the denizens of 
your former world of the superior reality of this in which 
we now are. And, besides, how do you know that beings 
still higher than you, if you do not resent my mentioning 
such, may not enjoy the contemplation of worlds vastly more 
perfect even than yours?’ 

‘Still this process cannot go on to infinity. You must at 
last conceive a world of ultimate reality, the contemplation 
of which by the supreme being would be absolute truth.’ 

‘No doubt; you are speaking of what Plato would call 
the world of Ideas. But still that does not affect the argu- 
ment. The world and the truth and good we were discussing 
are those relative to us.’ 

‘I see that I was wrong in basing my argument for 
absolute truth on the perceptions of the senses. But of 
the eternal truths of mathematics and the like one may 
surely affirm that they necessarily exist for all intelligences ? ’ 

‘Even this is more than I can grant you.’ 
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‘ How so?’ 

‘They seem to me to be also relative to us; nay, human 
institutions of the plainest kind.’ 

‘Is it not self-evident and absolutely certain that the 
straight line is the shortest between two points ? ’ 

‘That is the definition of distance. It will do in the sense 
in which you use it, if I may add, * for one living in a spatial 
world which behaves like ours, and apparently yours, once 
he has succeeded in postulating a system of geometry which 
suits his world”’.’ 

‘T really do not understand you.’ 

‘I fear [ have not the space to explain myself, and to 
show you the practical aim of our assumptions concerning 
“Space,” even if I dared to discuss the foundations of 
geometry in the presence of Plato. But it really does not 
affect my point. What I desire to maintain is that the 
eternal truths are at bottom postulates, demands we make 
upon our experience because we need them in order that it 
may become a cosmos fit to live in.’ 

‘ But I do not find myself postulating them at all. They 
are plainly self-evident and axiomatic.’ 

‘That is only because your axioms are postulates so 
ancient and so firmly rooted that no one now thinks of 
disputing them. 

‘Your doctrine seems as monstrous as it is unfamiliar.’ 

‘IT can neither help that nor establish it fully at this 
juncture. Perhaps, if the gods are willing, I shall find 
another occasion’ to expound to you the proofs of this 
doctrine, and even, if the gods are gracious, to convince 
you. For it seems to me that in a manner you already 
admit the principle of my doctrine.’ 

‘It would greatly surprise me if I did.’ 

‘You contend, do you not, that concerning ethical matters 
it is impossible to have the right opinion without, at the same 
time or before, having the right habit of action ? ’ 

‘And do I not contend rightly ?’ 

‘T am not denying that your view is right, though perhaps 
you overemphasise the impossibility of separating ethical 
theory from ethical practice. What I should like you to see, 
however, is that this same doctrine may be extended also to 
speculative matters. Why should we not contend that the 
true meaning and right understanding of theoretical principles 
also appears only to him who is proposing to use them prac- 


'See the essay on “ Axioms as Postulates” in the forthcoming volume 
of essays edited by Mr. Sturt. 
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tically ? Can we not say that the Scythian was both prudent 
and wise who would not grant that 2 and 2 made 4 until he 
knew what use was to be made of the admission? Just as 
the wicked man destroys his intellectual insight into ethical 
truth by his action,’ so the mere theorist destroys his insight 
and understanding of ‘‘ theoretical”’ truth by refusing to use 
that truth and to apply it practically, failing to see that, both 
in origin and intention, it is a mass of thoroughly practical 
devices to enable us to live better.’ 

‘Tcannot admit that the two cases are at all parallel. In 
practical matters indeed I rightly hold that action and insight 
are so conjoined as not to adinit of separation, but to extend 
this doctrine to the apprehension of theoretic truth would 
lead to many absurdities.’ 

‘For instance ?’ 

‘Well, for one thing, you would have to go into training 
for the attainment of philosophic insight after the fashion of 
an Indian Gymnosophist whom I once met in Asia and who 
wished to convert me to the pernicious doctrine that all things 
were one.’ 

‘How did he propose to effect this ?’ 

‘ Well, in the first place he declared that truths could not 
be implanted in the soul by argument, but must grow out of 
its essence by its own action. So he refused to give any 
rational account of his opinions, but told me that if I submitted 
to his discipline, I should infallibly come to see for myself 
what he knew to be true. I asked him how, and was amused 
to find that he wanted me to sit in the sun all day in a stiff 
and upright posture, breathing in a peculiar way, stopping 
the right nostril with the thumb, and then slowly drawing in 
the breath through the left, and breathing it out through the 
right. By doing this and repeating the sacred word ‘‘ Om” 
ten thousand times daily, he assured me I should become a 
god, nay, greater than all gods. [I asked him how soon this 
fate was likely to befal me, if I tried. He thought enlighten- 
ment might come to me in one year, or ten, or more. It all 
depended on me. I replied that even if I failed to get a 
sunstroke I should be more likely to become an idiot than a 
god, but that I should already be one if I tried anything so 
ridiculous. You, however, seem to me to be committing 
yourself to the same absurdity when you try to extend to 
contemplation the method which is appropriate only to 
action.’ 

‘But that, Aristotle, is just the point to be proved. My 


1Cp. Eth. Nich., vi. 12, 10. 
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contention is that Pragmatisin extends to the acquisition of 
theoretical principles a method as appropriate to them as to 
practice. As for Gymnosophistic, I think that your Indian 
friend’s method was really quite different. For though he 
professed to reach truth by training, there was no rational 
connexion between the truths he aimed at and the methods 
he advocated, which indeed could only produce self-deception. 
[In moral matters, on the other hand, it 1s, as you say, necessary 
to dispose the mind for the perception of truth by appropriate 
action. If we declined to do this we should not start with a 
mind free from bias and impartially open to every belief—for 
that is impossible—but with one biased by different action in 
a different direction. So that really the training you demand 
is only what is needed to clear away the antimoral prejudices 
to which our character would otherwise predispose us. Is 
this not so?’ 

‘Certainly ; you speak well so far.’ 

‘Thank you. May TI point out next that the method of 
Pragmatism is precisely the same in theoretic as in practical 
matters? In neither can the truth or falsehood of a con- 
ception be decided in the abstract and without experience 
of the manner of its working. It gets its real meaning only 
in, from, and by, its use. And you can use it only if you 
desire to use it. And the desire to use it can only arise if it 
makes a difference to you whether or not you conceive it, and, 
if so, how. You must, therefore, desire, or, as I should say, 
postulate it, if you are to have it at all. If, on the other 
hand, your practical experience suggests to you that a certain 
conception would be useful, if it were true, you will reason- 
ably give it a trial to see whether it is not “true,” and if 
thus you discover it and find that you can work with it, 
you will certainly believe that it is “ true,” and the more 
confidently and profoundly, the more extensively useful it 
appears. Thus it is by hypothetically postulating what we 
desire to be true because we expect it to be useful, and 
accepting it as true if we can in any way render it useful, 
that we seem to me manifestly to come by our principles. 
Nor do I see how we could really come by them in any 
other way, or that we should be prudent if we admitted their 
claims to truth on any other ground.’ 

‘Might they not be self-evident ?’ 

‘Self-evidence only seems an accident of our state of mind 
and in no way a complete guarantee of truth. Much that 
was false has been accepted as self-evident and no doubt 
still is. Its self-evidence only means that we have ceased 
to question a principle, or not yet begun to do so.’ 
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‘And can you not see that there are intrinsically necessary 
truths ?’ 

‘Not a bit. Unless by necessary you mean needful, an 
intrinsic necessity seems to me a contradiction. Necessity 
is always dependence, and so hypothetical.’ 

‘You blaspheme horribly against the highest beings in 
the universe, the Deity and the Tnangle!’ 

‘Even though you should threaten to impale me on the 
acutest angle of the most acute-angled specimen of the latter 
you can find in your world of “necessary matter’’ (2 
evdeyouever tdXws éxecv), I should not refrain from speaking 
thus. For I want you to see the exact point of my doctrine, 
and where it diverges from your own.’ 

‘Of course—I see that. If you can prove your derivation 
of the Axioms and show that the necessary is only the needful, 
the speculative reason must say a long farewell to its in- 
dependence.’ 

‘Perhaps it will be none the worse for that.’ 

At this point Plato interposed a question. 

‘Have I understood you rightly, most astonishing young 
man, to affirm that theoretic truth was wholly derivative 
and subservient to practical purposes ? ° 

‘You have.’ 

‘In that case would you not have to regard theoretic 
falsehood as, in the last resort, practical uselessness ? ’ 

‘You are quite right, Plato, and Iam glad I have made 
iny point so clear to you.’ 

‘You are very far then from agreeing with a statement 
which I found lately in a book by one of your Oxford sophists ! 
who seemed to be discussing much the same questions, that 
‘the false is the same as the theoretically untenable ” ? 
You would rather say that it was ‘‘the same as_ the 
practically untenable *’ ?’ 

‘Of course. Or rather that the theoretically untenable 
always turns out to be the practically untenable.’ 

‘The sophist whom, with difficulty, I read seemed to see 
no way from the one to the other.’ 

‘I don’t suppose he wished to. It would have upset his 
whole philosophy, and unfortunately he is getting old.’ 

‘And even you have asserted the existence of such a way 
rather than shown it to us.” 

‘I must confess, Plato, that much as I should have wished 
to show you that my way is both practical and practicable 
[ have not had the time to do this. But if I had, I feel 
sure that I could do so.’ 


' Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 155. 
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‘Say on; there is no limit but life itself to the search for 
Truth.’ 

‘That is all very well for you, whose abode has been in 
these pleasant places for so long, and to whom, it seems, 
there comes neither death nor change. But J have to go 
back.’ 

‘To your pupils ?’ 

‘Yes, and already I feel the premonitory heaviness in my 
feet. It will slowly creep upwards, and when it reaches the 
head I shall go to sleep and wake again in another world 
far from you.’ 

‘I am sorry; though it will! interest us to see how you 
vanish. But before you pass away, will you not, seeing that 
all truth you say is practical, tell us what in this case is the 
practical application of the “‘ truths’ you have championed ? ' 

‘With the greatest pleasure, Plato, that is what I was 
coming back to. They form my excellent excuse for neglect- 
ing to tell men about your ideas.’ 

‘I do not quite see how.’ 

‘Why, so long as my knowledge of your world is useless 
to them, it is for them, literally and im the completest way, 
false !’ 

‘But surely both they and you must admit that there is 
much useless knowledge ? ’ 

‘There is much, of course, which is so called, and actually 
is useless for certain purposes, but nothing which can b 
so for all. Much that is ‘useless’ is so because certain 
persons refuse to use it or are unable to do so. Pearls are 
useless to swine, and, as Herakleitos said, gold to asses. And 
so neither ass nor hog could truly call them precious. Or, 
again, often what is called useless is that which is indirectly 
useful. It is useful as loyically completing a system of know- 
ledge which is useful in other parts and as a whole. Or 
perhaps in some cases the use has not yet been discovered. 
A great deal of mathematics would be in this position. 
Or lastly there is a good deal of knowledge which is com- 
paratively, or as Aristotle would say, accidentally, useless, 
because the time spent in acquiring it might be more usefully 
employed otherwise. For instance, you might count the 
hairs on Aristotle’s head, and the knowledge might enabk 
you to win a bet that their number was less than a myriad 
But ordinarily such knowledge would be deemed useless 
seeing that you might have been better employed.’ 

‘But would these explanations cover all the facts ?’ 

‘ Not perhaps quite all in our world, in which there is also 
seeming ‘‘ useless knowledge,” which is not really knowledge 
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at all, but falsely so called ; being as it were a parasitic growth 
upon the real and useful knowledge, or even a perversion 
thereof, a sort of harmless tumour or malignant cancer, 
which would not arise in a healthy state and should be ex- 
tirpated wherever it appears.’ 

‘Still it exists.’ 

‘ As evil exists ; indeed it seems to be merely one aspect 
of the existence of evil.’ 

‘Are you not now extending your explanations so far that 
your paradox is in danger of becoming a truism? Can you 
any longer give me an instance of really useless knowledge ? ’ 

‘Of course not, Plato, seeing that my contention is that 
there is none and that in proportion as any alleged knowledge 
is seen to be useless it is In danger of being declared false ! 
The only illustration I can give, therefore, is of knowledge 
falsely so-called, which is thought to be useful, but is really 
useless, and therefore false.’ 

‘Even of that we should like an example.’ 

‘Tsee, Plato, that you are willing to embroil me with most 
of the philosophers in my world. For if Iam to speak what 
is in my mind, I must say that knowledge of the Absolute or, 
what comes to the same, of the Unknowable, seems to me to 
be of the kind you require. Aristotle, no doubt, might speak 
sunilarly of your own Idea of the Good.’ 

‘Oh, but I intended it to be supremely useful both in 
knowledge and in action.’ 

‘No doubt you did, but because you were not able to make 
this plain, Aristotle would not admit it to be true.’ 

‘We had better let bygones be bygones.’ 

‘Very well; let me in that case give you another example, 
which now concerns us nearly, of knowledge which seems 
false, because it seems useless. I mean knowledge about 
the world in which we now are, regarded with the eyes of 
those whom in a little while I shall no longer dare to call 
benighted dwellers in the Cave. Until we can make our 
world useful to them, it is false: I am a liar and you are the 
unreal figments of ny creative imagination.’ 

‘You quite alarm me. Can you not devise a way, then, 
whereby we might prove ourselves useful, and so existent, 
to your friends ?’ 

‘Certainly. Could you not appear at a meeting of the 
Society for Psychical Research and deliver a lecture, in your 
beautiful Attic, on the immortality of the soul? That would 
be very useful; it might induce some few really to concern 
themselves with what is to befal them after death, and lead 
them perhaps to amend their lives. I know the Secretary of 
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the Society quite well, and I think we could arrange a good 
meeting for you!’ 

‘Evdnue? dvOpwre. I could not think of such a thing: it 
would be too degrading. Besides, to tell you the truth, | 
have long ceased to feel any practical interest in the generality 
of men and their world. I would do something for you, but 
you already know and do not need persuading. Can I not do 
something to benefit you personally, whether it was useful, 
and therefore convincing, to others or not ?’ 

‘T suppose, Plato, it is conceivable that you could, if you 
liked, but that it is very likely that you would not like.’ 

‘T have already told you that I will do anything short of 
muxing myself up with a world like yours. I once tried it, 
soon after I came here, but I soon discovered that Herakleitos 
was right in thinking that souls retained their power of 
smell. Indeed, I suppose my nose must have become absurdly 
sensitive, for I was driven back by the stench of blood before 
[ had got very far into its sphere. I simply could not go on.’ 

‘I do not wonder. Things are as bad as ever in this respect, 
except that we have grown more hypocritical about our 
murders. But I can tell you how you could not only help 
me, but even persuade the others.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘ By useful knowledge.’ 

‘Of what ?’ 

‘Could you not by some divination predict to me what 
horses were about to win what races, or what stocks were 
going to rise or fall how far? Such knowledge would be 
most useful and therefore truest by the admission of all 
men: it would enable me to amass great riches and if I were 
rich enough all would believe whatever I might choose to 
say. Money talks, as the saying is, and none dare doubt 
but that it speaks the truth. In this manner I might get 
men to credit the whole story of my visit to you. For my 
credit would then be practically limitless.’ 

‘I suppose you are joking and do not seriously expect of 
me anything so atrocious. Besides, why should you attribute 
to me, or to any of those who have departed to higher spheres. 
any such capacity for knowing what goes on in the world 
we are glad to have abandoned ?’ 

‘Iam sure I don’t know; only that is what men com- 
monly suppose about such matters. They think that there is 
far more education in death than ever there was in life, 
and that even the greatest fool, as soon as ever he is dead, 
may be expected to be wise enough to know all things. 
and good enough to place his knowledge at their disposal.’ 
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‘They seem to me as foolish as they are selfish.’ 

‘No doubt ; still there is that germ of truth about their 
action which we saw. Whatever knowledge cannot be 
rendered somehow useful cannot be esteemed real.’ 

‘ Alas, that it should be so!’ 

‘T do not on the whole regret it, although I can see it 
must annoy you to be considered as part of the non-existent 
of which you always thought so meanly. But really I must 
be going, and return to my Cave to convince, if possible, my 
fellow Troglodytes that you still live and think, and to 
impress on them, if I can, the importance of the ‘‘ two-world 
problem,” both for its own sake and as an illustration of the 


truth of Pragmatism.’ 











IV._THE KEYNOTE TO THE WORK OF 
NIETZSCHE. 


By Dr. JuLius GOLDSTEIN. 


WHEN Nietzsche first became known in Germany, by an 
article of the Danish literary historian Georg Brandes, the 
general attitude of criticism towards him was that of derision, 
and the way in which this criticism worked was by taking 
words and sentences out of the logical connexion and putting 
them together. The result was that Nietzsche’s philosophy 
was at first regarded as an ethical and intellectual mon- 
strosity, in which light English people often consider it even 
now. But in spite of this critical condemnation Nietzsche 
secured hold of Modern German Literature. His aphor- 
isms re-echoed in literary discussions, he was studied with 
enthusiasm wherever in Germany the waves of the Modern 
Literary Movement ran high. He became a public event. 
Nietzsche exercised, and is still exercising, the same sway 
as Schopenhauer did forty years ago and Edward von Hart- 
mann thirty years ago. 

A second stage of criticism followed. Instead of flippant 
and prejudiced derision on the one side and glorifying deifi- 
cation on the other side, an appreciative and serious criticism 
was inaugurated in which philosophers and theologians took 
an active part. A new literature sprang up, analysing the 
thoughts of Nietzsche and acknowledging in him the merit 
of having propounded real and important new problems. 

In England the criticism of Nietzsche has, generally speak- 
ing, not yet arrived at the second stage. On the occasion of 
his death newspapers and periodicals gave a more or less 
comprehensive account of his life and writings, but in reading 
all these articles and notes one had not the impression that 
the writers had grasped the keynote of Nietzsche’s work. 
But this is indispensable, if a philosopher who is even para- 
doxical for his own countrymen is to be understood in a 
foreign country. 

In this paper [ shall try to point out this keynote of the 
work of Nietzsche by showing that the chief problems which 
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Nietzsche raised, far from being confined to the province of 
esoteric German philosophy, are, on the contrary, of general 
European interest. They belong to that universal range of 
problems which have arisen out “of the conflict between the 
the one-sided radical movement of the nineteenth century and 
ethico-religious idealism of the past, an idealism which has 
had its most powerful historical realisation in Christianity, 
to use that word in an undogmatical and broad sense. In 
Germany this conflict has been carried on in the keenest 
way. I shall therefore follow up the special evolution of 
German thought in the second half of the nineteenth century ; 
and inquire how it was that the teaching of Nietzsche arose. 
This teaching is chiefly characterised by two features, the 
‘transvaluation of values” (Umwertung aller Werte) and the 
ideal of the ‘‘ Overman” (Uebermensch). 

Before entering upon my subject I must remark that I do 
not propose to exhaust all the sides of Nietzsche’s many- 
sidedness. My aim is to give in general terms a sort of 
perspective view of the characteristic work of Nietzsche 
without caring for the succession of his books or the various 
stages of his thought. The first third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is the golden age of German philosophy and literature. 
Carlyle then called the Germans the people of poets and 
thinkers. At that time poetry and philosophy were the chief 
interests of the Germans ; what is called in Germany “‘innere 
Bildung ” (self-culture) was the central point around which 
gathered all the highest aspirations of the prominent person- 
alities. This period found its fullest philosophical expression 
in the system of Hegel who combines in his speculation all 
the tendencies of his age. ‘There was one great presuppo- 
sition underlying the whole German idealistic movement : 
Whatever is spiritual in man and mankind is the unfolding 
of a Divine Spirit. In the history of art, religion, morality 
and philosophy we have the gradual evolution of the spiritual 
world basis. The process of the Universe is a spiritual one, 
and this world of space and time is the appearance of 
spiritual world, the world of reality. 

After the death of Hegel, his system broke down and with 
it German idealism. The period of Materialism began. The 
causes of this intellectual and spiritual revolution are not 
only intellectual. The realistic side of life came into the 
foreground, -Its centre of gravity was removed to the in- 
terests arising from our social existence. Natural Science, 
alter having emancipated itself from the arbitrary treatment 
of specu ulation, brought to light those great discoveries which 
have changed the face of the earth and the relations of the 
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nations. Social and political ideals pushed aside the ideals 
of “self-culture’’. A new philosophy arose out of the new 
Zeitgeist, which had the deepest contempt for metaphysics, 
but which was nevertheless as metaphysical as Idealism. 
Feuerbach, the first leader of the anti-Hegelian movement, 
has expressed in a very neat way both his own conception 
and the conception of his time: ‘‘God was the thought of 
my youth, then came Reason, last of all came Man. He. 
Man alone, is and must be our God. Outside of him Salva- 
tion cannot be.” It was in this subjectivistic theory of 
religion that Materialism was first mirrored. 

For Feuerbach God is only the projection of Man’s wish. 
Or, to put the matter antithetically :— 

Hegel says: Man is the product of God. 

Feuerbach says: God is the product of Man. 

Hegel maintains that Matter is the product of Spirit. 
Feuerbach, like most of the post-Hegelian Materialists, turn- 
ing Hegel topsy-turvy, maintains that Spirit is the product 
of Matter. The mot of Feuerbach: ‘‘ der Mensch ist was er 
isst ’’ (Man is what he eats), wittily expressed his position. 

Marx, the founder of German Socialism, shows a similai 
tendency in his materialistic philosophy of history. For 
Hegel ideas are the moving forces in history ; for Marx ideas 
are only the reflexion of the economical processes which 
alone determine the historical evolution of Mankind. 

Materialism was reinforced by influences from England. 
The Darwinistic theory destroyed by its mechanical explana- 
tion of organic forms the last bulwark of a teleological view of! 
the Universe. Darwin’s book was received with enthusiasm 
inGermany. What Darwin only very carefully and cautiously 
tried to prove was taken up by his ardent devotee Ernst 
Hackel in Jena as a new gospel. And with the new dogmas 
of this gospel: evolution, struggle for life, selection, adapta- 
tion, Hiickel and his adherents made havoc with the old 
outworn dogmas of the Christian Church. For them the 
walls which divide Nature and Man had fallen; there was 
no longer an incomprehensible gulf between man and animal, 
both belonged to the same range of beings, both were like- 
wise subject to the same laws of the Universe. Man no 
longer occupied an exceptional place outside the infimite 
concatenation of natural events. 

This theory of evolution in its naturalistic form, which 
has filled the age with its triumphs, meant for its followers 
a theoretical change in the province of science and philosophy 
and a resignation of long-cherished hopes and beliefs ; among 
them the belief in the immortality of the soul. But there 
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was a rich compensation for the loss of a transcendental 
world—the faith in the ascending evolution of mankind. 
Hegel had ventured the daring saying: ‘ Every form of 
intelligence is real and everything real is a form of intell- 
gence’. Hegel was right to say so, for he regarded the 
world as the realisation of Reason. Naturalism however had 
just destroyed the idea of a Universal Reason; Naturalism 
denied the existence and the work of Reason in the world. 
Was that not the same as to abandon the Hegelian optimism ? 
But feeling is much more conservative than understanding. 
And the feelings of these men were still imbued with the 
happy optimism of the Hegelian period. Therefore they 
both held that the new creed of science was able to prop up 
optimism with real facts. Science has proved—so ran the 
argument—that man and this glorious civilisation had arisen 
from the lowest stages of animal life, that man by his own 
energy had in the long course of ages been able to work 
himself up to his present high stage of culture. This truth 
gives us reason enough to hope that man’s power over 
nature will go on increasing, and that so he will be able 
finally to root out the evils which still distress mankind. 
Men were dazzled by this ideal prospect; their eyes were 
blinded so that they could not see the dependence of their 
optimism upon the idealism of Hegel. They were insensible 
to the blow which Naturalisin had dealt at the root of the 
spiritual existence of man 

But what if this prospect should turn out to be a phantas- 
magoria? What if Naturalism should prove a Janus head 
whose other face looked as grim and gloomy as this face 
looked bright? What if the very facts underlying their 
theory were by similar inexorable logic shown to support a 
dark pessimistic view of the universe and of man ? 

That this was the case was proved by the pessimism of 
Schopenhauer. Historically Schopenhauer is completely 
independent of Darwin, but in the mind of those who 
embraced the philosophy of Schopenhauer Darwinism only 
reinforced pessimism. 

Schopenhauer wrote his chief work, Die Welt als Wille wind 
Vorstellung, about 1817. Nobody noticed it. But in the 
days of political failures—it was the reactionary period aiter 
1848—men felt more inclined to pessimistic views. For 
Schopenhauer the world is the realisation, the objectification 
of unreason, of an objectless, unconscious, unrelenting will. 
He tried to prove his thesis empirically by bringing forward 
all the seamy sides of life, by illustrating with an unrivalled 
power of exposition the utter misery of the world and of man. 
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Schopenhauer’s doctrines laid hold on the mind of Nietzsche 
in the strongest way. Nietzsche himself writes: ‘‘ One day 
[ picked up the volume and I know not what demon said to 
me: ‘Take that book home’. I took it home, and throwing 
myself with my new treasure into a corner of the sofa I 
began to let the energetic gloomy genius work upon me.” 
In the course of his thinking Nietzsche dropped the meta- 
physics of Schopenhauer, but he kept the pessimistic view. 
The cheerful picture of a happier mankind which was to 
arise in the course of evolution had no power over his mind. 
Like his teacher, Schopenhauer, he did not believe in an 
evolution leading to an increase of happiness. His pessimism 
was reinforced by Darwinism and naturalistic philosophy. 
He was deeply influenced by the grim-looking side of 
Naturalism, that side which Huxley has depicted so vividly 
in Evolution and Ethics. 

Nietzsche’s personality was full of religious fervour and 
feeling; he was brought up in a pious Protestant faith ; at 
the same time he had an almost demoniacal craving after 
truth, truth in its absolute and fullest sense. He had learnt 
from Schopenhauer to put the questions: ‘“‘Is life worth 
living? What are the true values of life? Has it any 
valuable ends? When such a personality comes face to 
face with what was in his time the outcome of scientific 
development—what will happen? Such a man will not see 
the advantages which natural science has brought to man- 
kind, he will not feel the intellectual joy excited by its 
discoveries: his thoughts, his feelings, his whole being will 
be hypnotised by the one point which naturalistic philosophy 
has treated as accidental, as a matter of secondary import- 
ance—the breaking down of the idea of God or, as Nietzsche 
has styled it, ‘‘ the death of God”’. 

That Nietzsche made this outcome of the naturalistic 
movement of the nineteenth century the starting-point of 
all his ideas, of his whole philosophical work, secures him a 
place among the original thinkers of mankind. Nietzsche 
was the first to realise that mankind, abandoning the idea 
of God, had changed its nature, and with God gone not only 
mankind but reality itself had lost its old meaning. For 
Nietzsche “the death of God’ was an experience of more 
than mere personal importance, it was the greatest historical 
revolution which mankind had undergone. Through all his 
books one can hear re-echoing the sound of the strife pro- 
duced in his mind by the ‘* death of God’. 

Let us listen to Nietzsche himself on this subject. 
Nietzsche was not only a thinker but a great poet too; he 
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did not give abstract formulas ; his artistic imagination lent 
its gloomy colours to his ideas; instead of a bare sentence 
he gives a picture full of suggestions and passionate im- 
pressiveness. 

The passage which I am going to quote is an outburst of 
despair on account of the death of God. It is to be found 
in the Froehliche Wissenschaft, a book not yet translated into 
English. Nietzsche introduces a madman who runs about 
searching for God in broad daylight with a lantern, and 
clamours thus :— 

‘Where is God?” he cried. ‘‘I will tell you. We have 
killed him, you and I. We are all his murderers. But how 
have we done it? How have we drunk up the waters of the 
sea? Who gave us the sponge to wipe away the whole 
horizon? What have we done when we unchained this 
earth from its sun? Whither goes it now? Away from all 
suns? Are we not ever on the brink of a catastrophe, con- 
tinually stumbling? Backwards, sidewards, forwards in 
every direction? Is there still an over or under? Are we 
not straying through a never-ending Naught? Is it not 
getting colder? Does not the darkness grow deeper and 
deeper ?—Hear we nothing yet of the noise of the grave- 
diggers who bury God? God is dead! God remains dead 
and we have killed him. How shall we console ourselves ? 
The worst of all murderers! Our Holiest and Mightiest has 
bled to death under our own knives! Is not the greatness of 
this deed too great for us?” 

Nietzsche was well aware that the greatness of the event 
was not felt by his contemporaries. Therefore he regards it 
as his task to follow out its consequences relentlessly and as 
he has put it—“ even if it should lead to crime ”’ (** radical bis 
zum Verbrechen’’). His books, Morgenroete, Froehliche Wis- 
senschaft, Genealogie der Moral, Jenseits von Gut und Bose, are 
devoted to this task. 

In brief his reflexions on the breakdown of Christian 
religion run as follows: Naturalism maintains that the 
world with which natural science deals is the only real 
world. If this is generally accepted—as it was in the second 
half of the nineteenth century and sometimes nowadays— 
then all the ideas and tendencies which connect the life of 
man with a spiritual world are wrong and must therefore be 
destroyed. -Religion and especially Christianity must fall; 
for the very possibility of Religion depends on the reality of 
an invisible transcendental world, a metaphysical background 
of life. This last, having turned out to be only imaginary, 
Christianity in its broadest sense has ceased to exist. 
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This consequence Nietzsche held in common with other 
prominent personalities of his age. I may remind the reader 
of the then famous book of David Strauss, The Old and thi 
New Creed. The old Creed is Christianity, the new Creed is 
Naturalism. Strauss, the famous theologian, boldly takes the 
side of the new creed, going to the root of the matter with 
the question: Are we still Christians? which he answers 
in the negative. 

3ut Nietzsche did not stop here. Christianity is not an 
isolated fact. It has passed through a history of nearly 2,000 
years and it has filled this history with its moral ‘“ values ”’. : 
The highest and loftiest ideals have sprung from the Chris- 
tian belief in a Universal Justice, a moral order of the world. 

How are we to preserve these moral values if Christianity 

with its metaphysical presuppositions is to fall? Here we 

are in the centre of the most stirring problem of the present. 

All other serious thinkers who have denied the metaphysical] 
foundation of Christianity were eager to preserve its moral 

values. Mull, e.y., in his most interesting essays on. Religion a 
is wrestling with this problem and finally comes to the con- 
clusion that the Christian values are to be preserved. But 
this result is brought about more by his good intention and 
utilitarian habit of thought than by logical reasoning on his 
part. 

Nietzsche takes boldly the side of logical reasoning and 
denies the standard of Christian morality, denies the ruling 
moral values—as being based upon imaginary presupposi- 
tions. This is the origin of his famous demand for a ‘ trans- 
valuation of all values’ (Umwertung aller Werte) which means 
on the one side an ethical iconoclasm directed against 
Christian values and on the other side a creating of new 
values compatible with the modern presuppositions of 
Naturalism. This dependence of ethics on metaphysics is a 
thoroughly German tendency of Philosophy. The idea of 
‘“‘transvaluation of values” ceases to be paradoxical if one 
keeps in mind the line of thought by which Nietzsche had 
been led to it. The reproach of immorality which has been 
cast upon his aphorisms. is quite illogical, for the moral con- 
demnation is based upon those Christian values the validity 
of which Nietzsche denies. 

I desire to impress upon the reader the necessity by which 
Nietzsche was driven to this revolutionary idea. It was not 
personal idiosyncrasy, it was not caprice, but it was the 
logical outcome of Naturalism. Consider the Universe in 
the light of Christianity and in the light of Naturalism. 
Christianity fully acknowledges a mechanical system of 
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Nature, but it maintains that by the mechanical laws a 
reasonable and valuable end is brought about. 

Naturalism regards the Universe as a mechanical system 
without any meaning or end. Nowconsiderman! <Accord- 
ing to Christianity or to any philosophical idealisii—man 
though forming part of the system of nature belongs on his 
spiritual side to a Divine Reality. According to Naturalism 
man is an animal among other animals. All that appears 
spiritual to hin must be reduced to the level of physiology - 
and biology. The real being of man is to be found in these 
two sciences. 

It is not necessary to go on comparing the two views. 
They are radical contraries and the difficulty naturally arises 
as to how the man who is a mere animal—though a refined 
one—can continue to have the same ethicai values and ideals 
as before. Man and his life had a meaning on the idealistic 
view of the world. This view cannot stand its ground before 
the claims of science. Man as an animal or, as Nietzsche 
has called him, as a ‘‘ valuing animal” has no values, no 
meaning until now, his old ‘‘ table of values’ being broken. 

Nietzsche takes up the position of a new priest of a man- 
kind bereft of God. He, Nietzsche, will give to mankind 
new values, a new goal for the historical evolution, the 
‘** Uebermensch ”’. 

We have arrived at Thus Spake Zarathustra. 

In Thus Spake Zarathustra Nietzsche tries to give an 
answer to the question which he has raised in the Mor- 
jenroete; ‘* When all customs and morals are finally de- 
stroyed upon which rests the power of gods, priests, and 
saviours, when, therefore, morality in its old sense shall have 
died then comes—what will then come?” Zarathustra, the 
mouthpiece of Nietzsche, has found an answer in his solitude 
and he is going to bring his new gospel to men. When 
stepping down from his mountains he meets an old hermit. 

‘And what doth the Saint in the forest?”’ asked Zara- 
thustra. 

The saint answered: *‘I inake songs and sing them and 
making songs I laugh, cry, and hum. I praised God thus 

.”’ When Zarathustra was alone, however, he spake 
thus into his heart :— 

“Can it actually be possible! This old saint in his forest 
has not yet heard aught of God’s being dead!"’ And Zara- 
thustra goes on preaching the death of God, and the new god 
he brings,—the ‘‘ Uebermensch,” a god whom man himself 
is summoned to create. 

A new period in history begins for Nietzsche with this 
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preaching of Zarathustra. Nietzsche looks at history as 
passing through three stages which he characterises by the 
symbols of the camel, the lion and the child. 

The spirit of the Christian past is like a camel laden with 
the load of ‘Thou shalt”. This ‘“‘ Thou shalt” contains al! 
those values which are against the natural instincts of man. 
Truth for truth’s sake, justice for justice’s sake are Christian 
values or, as philosophy styles them, ‘absolute values”’ 
These values belong to the spiritual side of man. Christi- 
anity maintains that by following them man’s life is lifted 
up in a higher sphere of re ality. 

But the age of Christianity is past for Nietzsche. Ther 
is no reality beyond the world of space and time. The 
spiritual world of idealism is naught and absolute values 
have no meaning. 

This knowledge leads to the second age of history, the age 
of destruction, the symbol of which is the lion. The spirit 
must become a lion to tear asunder the trammels which th 
Christian age has laid upon the natural instincts of man. 
The aim of this age of transition is to inspire man with the 
courage to follow his natural instincts. Therefore Nietzsche 
glorifies the criminal not for his being a criminal but because 
he acts on principles which are not Christian. Nietzsche 

takes the criminal as a testimony that Nature is not com- 
pletely extinguished in man, “To create freedom for new 
creation—for that the lion’s power is enough ”’ 

But after this age of necessary destruction the Spirit must 
become a child. ‘The child is innocence and oblivion, a 
new starting, a play, a wheel rolling by itself, a prime motor, 
a holy asserting.” With these poetical terms Nietzsche 
introduces the third age, which has done away with all de- 
pendencies on the past, with all metaphysical prejudices, 
an age, where, as Dr. Alex. Tille has rightly put it, ‘‘ Physi- 
ology is the sole arbiter, on what is great and what is small, 
what is good and what is bad, where physiological ascent or 
decline is the last judgment of moral action. This moral 
standard is beyond good and evil in the sense of our traditional! 
morality. 

This third age is to become the age of the ‘‘ Uebermensch "’ 
who is ruled by one great passion “the will for power”. In 
the ‘‘ Uebermensch”’ Nietzsche gathers together all the posi- 
tive features of the new ideal which he has in his mind. 

But the attempt to cut off all dependence upon the past 
is a vain one. In the picture of the ‘‘ Uebermensch’”’ many 
of the old values glide in unconsciously. Despite of certain 
expressions of Nietzsche which seem at first sight to point 
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in that direction, the common mistake which treats the 
Overman as a mere beast of prey was far removed from 
Nietzsche’s intention; for the ‘‘ Vebermensch”’ has earned 
for himself the right to exercise power. He has the great- 
ness which exacts submission and he has learnt to govern 
himself even by renunciation. There is something of the 
spirit of Goethe as he portrays the ideal-man in his poem 
‘Die Geheimnisse”’ breathing again in the ideal of this 
latest, most unclassical and most romantic figure of German 
literature. 

Nietzsche has two different views as to how the ‘‘ Ueber- 
mensch "’ comes into existence. The one view has a Dar- 
winistic colouring. Nietzsche believes in the possibility of 
breeding a new species of man. As man has followed the 
ape in biological evolution, so the ‘‘ Vebermensch” as a 
higher biological being has to follow man, not by a happy 
chance of nature, but by the creative will of man, by means 
of a hereditary aristocracy. But this ideal is practically 
impossible, for the change of one species into another pre- 
supposes thousands of years. It is further a very doubtful 
question whether acquired qualities are inherited from 
generation to generation. Genius is mostly not hereditary. 

The other conception of the ‘‘ Vebermensch ” is to be found 
in the ‘‘ Antichrist’. Here Nietzsche maintains that man 
is a biological end. The ‘‘ Uebermensch”’ has only relative 
significance—a being who is a superior by his qualities, 
coming out as a chance product in historical evolution. 

In postulating the ‘‘ Uebermensch’’ Nietzsche represents 
the reaction against the democratic tendencies of his age. 
Thus Spake Zarathustra and most of his other books contain 
a spirited criticism of contemporary thought and life. But 
Nietzsche has not given positive ideals which can be followed. 
That lies in the nature of the subject. Nietzsche is the most 
unhistorical thinker of the nineteenth century. A philoso- 
pher who thinks that it is possible to begin history anew, 
who looks at Christianity as an historical faux pas has not 
learnt the lesson of our age of history. He holds the belief 
of the ** Aufklaerung,” that by the arbitrary will and action 
of a single man history can take another course. 

Nietzsche’s importance lies more in his suggesting general 
tendencies which present a sound antagonism to stereotyped 
prejudices. It is his struggling with the problems of the 
present rather than his positive results which makes the sig- 
nificance of Nietzsche. He does not belong to those philo- 
sophers who have given new truths to mankind, but to those 
who have aroused mankind by putting new questions. He 
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has thrown back German philosophy upon the ultimate pro- 
blems of our spiritual and moral life, and by doing so he has 
given a new impetus to the revival of philosophical idealism 
whose symptoms can be recognised in the German speculation 
of the present. 

He has seized hold of men by the impetuous passion and 
fierce enthusiasm with which he treats the problems of his 
time. His time has to face the problems—especially the 
religious one—which he has formulated in a new and start- 
ling way. In this sense we may apply to Nietzsche the 
saying of Hegel: ‘‘ The condemnation which a great man 
lays upon the world is to force it to explain him ”’. 
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V—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Miinsterberg’s Grundziige der Psychologie. Band i., Allgemeiner 
Teil. Die Prinzipien der Psychologie, Leipzig, 1900. Pp. 
vii., 560. 


Pror. MUNSTERBERG’s work, which though nominally a “first 
part” is really logically complete in itself, is a courageous attempt 
to determine on first principles the relation of psychology to 
the other sciences, physical and mental, to practical life, and to 
philosophy. The importance of the subject as well as the 
eminence of the writer should ensure it careful study on the part 
both of psychologists and of philosophers. The main object of 
the book, as the author observes in the preface, is polemical ; it is 
intended as an ‘‘idealist’’ manifesto against ‘naturalism’ in 
philosophy. More definitely, it aims at a synthesis of analytical 
and empirical psychology with Fichtean philosophy. Empirical 
psychology of the most rigidly atomistic type is to have its right 
to existence fully conceded, but at the same time the reality of the 
individual self and its ethical purposes, which analysis appears to 
dissolve, is to be secured by showing on ‘‘ epistemological”? grounds 
that atomistic psychology deals from first to last with scientific ab- 
stractions bearing no direct relation to actual life. The program 
is an attractive one, and with the author’s general position most 
readers, except those who are themselves phenomenalists of a 
crude type, will probably sympathise. For two things at least 
are certain; that the advance of analytic psychology cannot be 
arrested by any arbitrary ne plus ultra of the moralist or meta- 
physician, and that either analytic psychology does not directly 
deal with realities or else the highest human interests are pre- 
eminently illusory. If we are not to sit down with this un- 
comfortable and unphilosophical conclusion we must somehow 
find a way of safeguarding the rights of both analytic psychology 
and constructive philosophy. It does not, however, follow that 
we can all acquiesce in the details, or even in the general outlines, 
of Prof. Miinsterberg’s solution of the problem, and precisely 
because of the importance of the subject it will perhaps be most 
profitable to devote the greater part of the present article to the 
indication of points of difficulty and possible divergence from the 
author. Some of my difficulties may perhaps be due to a reviewer's 
misunderstanding of his author’s meaning, for Prof. Miinsterberg’s 
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book is by no means easy reading, but others, I trust, will be 
found suggestive of serious philosophical questions. And first, 
a word as to one or two general features of the book. Prof. 
Miinsterberg, it will be seen, is above all things ‘“ epistemological ”’ 
in his methods; Hrkentnisstheorie and its requirements figure on 
many, if not most, pages of his book. I am forced to say that 
some of the erkentnisstheoretisch doctrines he enunciates tend to 
strengthen a suspicion or prejudice to the effect that Hrhkentniss- 
theorie is another name for irresolute and half-hearted metaphysics. 
But of this more in detail directly. A second peculiarity with 
which some of us, who are in general sympathy with the writer’s 
aims, may find it hard to agree is his constant insistence on the 
alleged primacy of the volitional element in our nature. Of this 
also I shall have more to say below. For the present it may be 
observed that the ‘“ primacy of will,” if it be a truth, can only be 
established by metaphysics ; nothing is proved by merely appealing 
to the importance of the volitional aspect for practical life, or its 
priority in development. 

To proceed, however, to a more detailed examination of the 
author’s argument. In chapter i. we have a preliminary sketch 
of the present-day tendencies in psychology, which leads up 
gradually to Prof. Miinsterberg’s fundamental distinction be- 
tween two types of science, the objectifying and the swbjectify- 
ing. Objectifying. sciences deal, in his view, with objects which 
merely “are,” “are there” or ‘are given’’ apart from any 
relation to the purposes and interests of the self, in facet with 
physical and psychical processes conceived simply as processes, 
and apart from their “ value” or ‘“‘meaning’’ for an acting sub- 
ject. The method of such sciences is that of description and 
its necessary complement, causal explanation by means of general 
laws. ‘‘ Subjectifying’’ sciences, on the other hand, deal not with 
‘‘ what is” or ‘ what is given,” but with the meaning and worth 
of things for subjects which are essentially active; thus they are 
concerned not with ‘existence’ as such, but with ‘“ values,’”’ and 
their method is not description of processes but ‘‘ understanding ” 
and ‘interpretation’ of meanings. (Thus one might say the 
distinction amounts to a restatement of the antithesis between 
mechanical and teleological science.) Now Prof. Miinsterberg’s 
inain thesis is that while psychology is an “ objectifying ’’ science, 
the various Geisteswissenschaften, history, wsthetics, etc., are ‘ sub- 
jectifying”’. Psychology, that is, describes mental processes viewed 
simply as processes forming a part of the world of ‘ given” or 
‘ existing’ events, and in entire abstraction from their ‘‘ meaning ”’ 
as conveying the purposes of active selves; history, for instance, 
deals with the same things, but solely in their character as 
expressions of intelligent purpose, as Erlebnisse des Subjekts, and 
does not describe, but ‘‘interprets’’ and evaluates them. Thus 
history remains in the main true to the original practical attitude 
of the self to the world; psychology, on the other hand, cannot 
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exist until the ‘‘real’’ world of purposes and interests has been 
replaced, for scientific purposes, by a corresponding but unreal 
world of events and processes which ‘‘are”’ but do not ‘ mean”’. 
The logicai motives of this intellectual transformation are subse- 
quently discussed in chapter ii. 

Now as to psychology, it is not my purpose to dispute what 
indeed seems to me in the main an admirable account of the 
difference between the world of actual life and the realm of scien- 
tific abstraction. But with respect to history and the other 
Geisteswissenschaften, I should like to suggest that one and all 
depend upon a similar “transformation,” only to a different degree, 
and that the ‘‘ subjectifying’”’ attitude spoken of by Prof. Miinster- 
berg really belongs to practical life alone as opposed to every kind 
of science. Can there, in fact, be any science which deals with 
mental events as Hrlebnisse des Subjekts 2 Or does not such a cut- 
ting of the mental event loose from immediate feeling as all scientific 
study of it implies already involve the beginnings of the abstrac- 
tion which becomes complete in analytic psychology? H.y., Cesar 
is, of course, to the historian something much less abstract than 
the ‘ self’’ which psychology takes to pieces, but Cvesar is not to 
the historian what he is to Pompey or Crassus—a rival personality 
towards whom one must first and foremost take up a practical 
attitude of co-operation or opposition—but, pace Prof. Miinsterberg, 
a “something given’’ and demanding description. To demand 
that the historian shall treat, e.y., the crossing of the Rubicon, not 
as an event to be described, but as an Hrlebniss of the subject, 
seems to amount to demanding that Cesar’s historian shall be 
himself a Caesar. No doubt there is a sense in which no one but a 
Cwsar can ‘understand’? Cwsar, but ‘“ understanding”’ in this 
sense—being really what Prof. Miinsterberg inaintains all ‘‘ under- 
derstanding ”’ is, a re-living of the experience understood—belongs 
to the poet or to the historian just in so far as his work is poetic 
and not ‘scientific ”. The true antithesis is not so much between 
the sciences which ‘“‘ understand’ and those which “ describe,”’ as 
between science, which can only describe with more or less con- 
creteness, and the intuition of the poetic genius who “ understands”’. 
In short, Prof. Miinsterberg does not seem to have shown that the 
difference between the Geisteswissenschaften and Psychology on 
this point is one of fundamental method. His assumption that 
analysis into atoms is the one and only method of ‘ description ”’ 
may fairly be called in question. Is anatomy, then, the only 
possible ‘‘ description ” of living organisins? And if so, how shall 
we class Natural History ? 

To criticise his classification thus is not, be it remarked, to con- 
cede that history and society are mere forms of applied psychology, 
or that psychology is the ‘‘ foundation ”’ of all the mental sciences. 
Chemistry and mechanics are both, in Prof. Miinsterberg’s termin- 
ology, “descriptive’’ in their methods. This is not, however, 
enough to prove that chemical processes are really merely mechan- 
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ical. Similarly, history and psychology may both “ describe 
mental realities and yet the individuals who figure as units in the \ 
historian’s description may be incapable of complete analysis into 
complexes of mental processes. Prof. Miinsterberg has perhaps 

been led astray on this point by a failure in his metaphysics. For 

we find him at page 38 incidentally maintaining that the logical 
reconstruction of an individual object of perception out of general 
concepts, though complicated and difficult, is not in principle im- 
possible. He forgets, that is, that the ‘individuality’ of the 
perceived object lies precisely in that direct contact with imme- 

diate feeling which all conceptual analysis and reconstruction 

must begin by abolishing. 

In chapter ii. we reach the author’s formal exposition of his own 
fundamental philosophical view. The problem is to explain the 
logical motives which lead to the transformation of the ‘“ values ”’ 
of actual experience into the “ given” and ‘valueless ’”’ objects of 
abstract science, and to assign to psychology in particular its special 
place among the sciences which depend for their existence upon 
this transformation. And here, again, in the midst of much that 
is most suggestive and adinirable, one is constantly haunted by a 
suspicion of Prof. Miinsterberg’s metaphysics. What Mr. Bradley 
has called the commonest of metaphysical blunders, the setting up 
of alternatives which are not mutually exclusive, meets us re- 
peatedly in the course of the argument. Thus we find it tacitly 
assumed at the outset (p. 45) that esther we may view mental life as 
a teleological unity, ov from the standpoint of scientific psychology, 
but not both at once. But is it so manifest after all that all descrip- 
tive science must be ‘‘ atomistic”? Would a physicist, e.g., admit 
that only ‘‘ atomistic ’’ hypotheses are scientific in physics? And 
if he would not, why must the restriction be imposed on psy- 
chology? To pass on toa more important point. ‘The fundamental 
antithesis between the actual and the scientific worlds with Prof. 
Miinsterberg is that in the actual world things do not “ exist,” 
they have ‘“‘values”’ or are ‘valid’; for the “‘ objectifying”’ sciences 
they have no ‘ values,” they merely ‘exist’. Indeed he even 
pushes this antithesis so far as to speak of the objects of direct 
experience as ‘not being, but having validity’’ (p. 60). Now 
it is clear that the starting point for this distinction is a correct 
and important reflexion ; it is quite true the objects with which 
we make acquaintance in real life are not objects merely pre- 
sented,” without relation to our practical needs and impulses, and 
that reaction rather than description is what they demand of us. 
It is also true that in physics and psychology we treat the world 
in abstraction from this practical relation to the willing subject. 
But it is overstraining an antithesis when we are told that it is 
only for abstract science that things are existents. or practical 
life, no doubt, things are much more than mere existents, but ‘“ not 
mere A” and “not A” must be carefully distinguished. Prof. 
Miinsterberg, in fact, falls into the error of treating “ existence ” 
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us the predicate of a judgment (p. 56), and lays himself open to 
the awkward question whether the imaginary hundred dollars of 
Kant have not as much ‘‘ worth” or “validity”’ as the real hundred 
dollars, only that unfortunately they do not ‘“ exist”’. 

Incidentally this antithesis between the actual and the existent 
involves consequences of some importance in psychology. In the 
first place, if all that has to do with the teleological unity of con- 
sciousness and the position taken up by the subject towards the 
giver is to be excluded from psychology, as forming part of the 
world of ‘* values,”” we are committed from the outset to a psycho- 
logical doctrine of the most extreme ‘presentational’ type, without 
any adequate theory of attention, or of the teleological character 
of perception. In the second, it is hard to see what psychology, 
as defined by Prof. Miinsterberg, is to make of the whole realm 
of instinct and impulse. In the third, we may doubt if the feeling 
side of consciousness is likely to get much recognition. Prof. 
Miinsterberg, as we shall see, exhibits great ingenuity in his 
attempts to escape from these restrictions, but his ingenuity can- 
not disguise the fact that he has imposed them on himself by his 
initial metaphysical assumption that what ‘‘exists”’ is not ‘“valid,”’ 
and what is ‘‘ valid” is not ‘‘ existent’. 

To the question what is the logical motive for the creation of 
the ‘‘ objectifying”’ sciences Prof. Minsterberg gives the answer 
that it must be sought in the practical necessity of learning to 
anticipate the future. If we are to adjust our behaviour to our 
environment in advance at all, we cannot avoid asking ourselves 
how things will behave, assuming that we do not interfere with 
them, and the attempt to answer this question brings us at once 
face to face with the useful, though fictitious, concept of a world 
of things independent of the activity of a self, which merely “are 
there” or ‘are to be found” in experience. In principle this 
solution of the problem is no doubt correct, but it might be sug- 
gested that it scarcely allows enough importance to the instinct 
of intellectual curiosity which seems to exist in us. In ordinary 
every-day life itself, certain experiences seem to interest us simply 
in virtue of their own quality, apart from any further relation to 
our practical ends, and so far as this is the case, it might be 
contended that “pure experience” as well as science, though 
not to the same degree, presents us with at least some objects 
which are merely “found” or “existent”. More important is the 
author’s answer to the next question with which he deals. In the 
realm of pure abstract sciences what is the true basis for the 
distinction between physical and psychical objects? This basis is 
found in the ultimate difference between that which is, at least 
potentially, a common object to many consciousnesses (the physical), 
and that which from its own nature is directly an object only to 
one consciousness (the psychical). The physical and the psychical 
objects alike presuppose an ego or subject as their correlate ; the 
peculiarity of the psychical object is that it can only be experienced 
by one such subject (p. 72). 
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Two points in connexion with this definition seem to call for 
some examination. As to the nature of the “subject” of ex- 
porience presupposed by both physical and psychical science 
we are told that it cannot be the “ actual”’ self of real life, nor 
can it be any hypothetical self conceived of as exercising an 
influence upon the course of consciousness ; it imust be a mere 
passive spectator of the current of psychical events, a inerely 
logical bond of connexion (pp. 71-72). Now if this be admitted, 
it follows of course that scientific psychology and atomistic 
associationism are the same thing; but is there any good reason 
for the admission? Granting to the full that the ‘ self” of 
psychology is not the concrete “self” of real life, but a creation 
of abstraction, why must it be purged in this ruthless way of 
all teleological unity? Because a self, however abstractly con- 
ceived, which has unity of purpose and structure, cannot be an 
object of “description”? By a similar process of reasoning it 
might be maintained that physics has no right to the idea of 
energy or its conservation. If you analyse a given material into 
its constituent parts, you will nowhere come upon its energy as 
one constituent, side by side with its component particles; by 
comparing the successive states of the material you discover the 
presence throughout the succession of a constant which is not 
an element but a form of relation of the elements. Similarly it 
may well be that the simplest psychological processes cannot be 
adequately described in terms of the elements found by analysis 
only ; we may need to introduce into our description some per- 
manent form of relation between the elements of which the process 
is composed, and this form of relation may be found to be in 
general of a teleological character. Psychology, in that case, may 
retain its character as an abstract and ‘‘ descriptive ” science, but 
its “ descriptions ” will not be restricted to being enumerations of 
atomic elements; they will, like the descriptions of every othe 
science, involve the characteristic forms of relation belonging to 
the processes described. Prof. Miinsterberg’s determination that 
the descriptions of psychology shall include nothing like the 
teleological unity of attention as one of their terms seems to lead 
him into a serious paradox. He frequently insists that the “ con- 
sciousness ” studied by psychology, unlike the selves of real life, 
has neither knowledge nor will. Its states are merely there ; it 
has them, and they succeed each other according to certain 
mechanical laws, but it knows no object and wills no result by 
means of them. What, in real life, we should call the ‘‘ meaning ° 
of a thought becomes for the psychologist merely the fact that state 
A is mechanically effective in setting up state B by association. 
Undoubtedly if the atomistic assumptions already made are correct. 
the consequence is inevitable, and Prof. Minsterberg is highly to 
be commended for the courage and candour with which he has 
drawn it. But what remains for psychology to do, when once 
it has found its elements? Can we give any intelligible account 
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of any typical perceptual or volitional process in terms of these 
states which mean nothing and exist for a subject with none but a 
purely logical unity? Or to take a single test case ; if psychology 
translates ‘‘ meaning” into a sequence of associated ideas, must 
we not say that her translation is not merely inadequate but 
radically false and therefore useless ? 

Less paradoxical, though still not convincing, is the contention 
that the psychical object from its very nature, has no causal con- 
nexion with other psychical objects (p. 88). The reasoning by 
which this result is reached appears to turn on an unconscious 
amphibology. The psychical is defined as that which can only be 
experienced by one subject ; causal relation is then rightly declared 
to be an identity between the contents of a plurality of experiences, 
and it is inferred that the psychical, because only experienced by 
one ‘ sbject-act,” cannot exhibit such an identity in diversity. | 
trust [ do not misrepresent the author’s meaning, but I confess 
myself unable to follow his argument. It appears, however, that 
he is partly influenced by the conception of causality as essentially 
somethinz to be expressed in the form of a kinematical equation. 
I would suggest, on this point, that it is of the essence of causality 
not to be expressible as a relation between quantities. Whenever 
the advance of mathematical physics makes it possible to substitute 
for a relation between the qualitatively diverse an equation be- 
tween quantitative aspects of a continuous process, the distinction 
between cause and effect, and with it the category of causality, 
seems to lose its applicability. 

I have dealt with some of the fundamental questions of principle 
raised by Prof. Miinsterberg’s first two chapters at such length 
that | must pass very hurriedly over the three following chapters 
which expound the views as to the relation of psychology to the 
historical and the normative sciences and to practical life already 
familiar to English readers of the author’s Psychology and Life. 
These views will in the main be most acceptable to all who are 
convinced of the hypothetical and abstract character of psycho- 
logical science and the consequent impossibility of its taking the 
place of direct experience and concrete knowledge of men. It is 
specially gratifying to find a psychologist of Prof. Miinsterberg’s 
eminence protesting so vigorously against the current delusion 
that the psychological text-book and laboratory will give the 
teacher the clue to the inmost workings of his pupil’s mind, 
And how timely is the warning to the teacher who proposes to 
treat his pupils as ‘“subjects”’ for experimentation, that at best 
the loss may be greater than the gain! ‘To the educator the 
scholar is an individual subject, not a bundle of psychical e!e- 
ments. Tact and sympathy, interest and patience, in which the 
immediate relation of will to will reveals itself are more valuable 
for education than the cleverest calculations based on psycho- 
logical constructions” (p. 197). 

I cannot however omit to call attention to the strange paradoxes 
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of Prof. Miinsterberg’s account of history as affording an illustration 
of the lengths to which he is forced to go in consequence of hasty 
and inadequate metaphysics. History (p. 125) deals with realities 
which are timeless, and (pp. 117, 129) have no causal connexions. 
As how? Marry, thus. History deals with intelligent purposes 
and their relations to one another; but acts of will are timeless, 
and the relation of the various purposes which compose society 
to one another is teleological and therefore not mechanical. Now 
with the alleged timelessness of acts of will we sha!l have to 
deal later on; yet even now it is surely manifest that, whether 
timeless or not in their own nature, human purposes only con- 
stitute the material of history in so far as they are gradually realised 
in the process of events. A divine purpose realised ‘from the 
foundations of the world” would have no history. Or, to take 
the author’s own illustration and turn it against himself, the 
German Empire is a teleological system of purposes, but a History 
of the Empire must do much more than analyse the system into 
its parts; it must exhibit the successive stages by which it has 
been created. What does not do this is no History. In fact we 
have the old metaphysical error over again. What is not mere 
temporal succession is taken to be not successive at all. So 
with the exclusion of causal explanations from history. If the 
relation between wills is not adequately expressed by the category 
of causal determination it is taken to be not causal at all. We 
are offered our choice, ‘either causal explanation or teleological,”’ 
and noaccount is taken of the possibility that the alternatives may 
not be exclusive, but that both causality and teleology may be 
applications though at different levels of a single principle. So 
long as this possibility remains undisposed of, it is a manifest 
petitio principti to assume that a given science must be confined 
to the employment of either system of categories. 

With the sixth chapter we enter on the second main division 
of the book, the enumeration and classification of the ‘ psychical 
objects ’’. In chapters vi.-ix. Prof. Miinsterberg deals successively 
with the relation of the psychical to consciousness, to space and 
time, the dimensions of the “ psychical manifold,” and the “de 
scription of psychical objects’. From the methodological position 
previously adopted it follows at once that for him the “ self”’ of 
psychology must be purely passive, a mere name for the common 
logical character of psychical objects as existing only for ‘‘one”’ 
consciousness. All influence of the ‘subject’ upon the order of 
its states must be rigidly excluded, and all psychical processes 
reduced to changes in the objects or contents of this qualityless 
consciousness. The “ synthesis of the manifold”’ is never a fune- 
tion of the psychological subject (p. 209); ‘ consciousness can 
have no other function than to become conscious of its contents, 
all active forces must, from the standpoint of psychology, rest in 
the content and not in the subject”. Hence a scientific psy- 
chology must deal with all problems of attention as ‘‘ changes in 
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the object”’ (p. 214), in other words, must be atomistic and in 
general character associationist. I have already tried to show the 
invalidity of the methodological and metaphysical foundations of 
this theory, and need only add that the inference from the analogy 
of physical science (pp. 204-205) seems to rest upon the questionable 
assumption that the “ psychical object,” like the objects of physies, 
is the sum of its parts and nothing more. 

From the psychologist’s point of view we may fairly ask whether 
Prof. Miinsterberg’s program is really capable of execution. Can 
we, for instance, find room within the limits prescribed us for so 
niuch as a passable substitute for the selective attention which 
characterises all actual mental life? Or, to put the question of 
principle in its most general form, can what is “in” the mind be 
satisfactorily identified with what is ‘‘ before’ it? In England, at 
any rate, the marked tendency of contemporary psychological 
thought seems to give a decided negative to the suggestion. The 
same conclusion seems forced upon us by consideration of Prof. 
\iinsterberg’s own thorough-going and consistent statement of the 
consequences of his doctrine. The ‘‘ subject” of psychology, being 
a purely logical fiction, has neither unity, permanence, nor multi- 
plicity (p. 210 ff). The self of real life has a teleological unity, is 
one, because its system of aims and purposes is one. The ‘con- 
tents” of the consciousness studied by the psychologist have a 
mechanical unity, being rigidly connected in a single causal system ; 
but the ‘“‘subject’”’ for which they are ‘‘ contents’’ has neither the 
one nor the other. Incidentally the author seems here to bear 
witness against himself; the unity of aim which he rightly regards 
as the foundation of real personal identity is not necessarily or even 
normally always present to consciousness ; indeed it may require 
the minutest scrutiny of the biographer or historian to make its 
reality apparent. My conduct may be most true to my inmost 
ideals where I least suspect it. Thus for real life—and, therefore, 
why not for psychology ?—what is ‘ before” the mind by no 
means exhausts what is “in’”’ it. 

Similar reflexions are suggested by the searching criticism of the 
concept of ‘‘ unconscious” states. The unconscious, as the author 
well says, must not be used as a “ collective explanation of unsolved 
biological problems,’’ but may only be introduced into psychology so 
far as specially psychological facts appear to warrant. Iiven here, 
however, an unfortunate metaphysical afterthought is not absent 
from the immediately following proposition, ‘‘ the physical must be 
explained in physical terms”. For as the context shows, the 
author’s meaning is ‘‘ purposive physiological processes must be 
explained in terms of mechanism,” a proposition by no means of 
axiomatic evidence. Among psychological facts Prof. Miinsterberg 
tinds, after an admirable examination of current confusions on this 
head, two main classes which suggest the possible existence of un- 
conscious psychical states: (a) the facts of oblivescence and subse- 
quent recollection; (b) the processes of apperception. As to the 
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first class it is easily shown that the tendency to treat the ‘idea ” 
which has vanished from consciousuess as still existing ‘‘ below th: 
threshold” is partly at least due to unconscious materialism ; we 
have no right to transfer the doctrine of the conservation of mass 
to psychology, and until the general question of the nature of the 
vausal connexion between mental states has been answered, it 
must be left an open question whether the representative of an 
idea no longer in consciousness is an unconscious ‘‘ psychical dis- 
position” or a purely physiological state. Again, in the various 
forms of apperception, where subsequent attention and analysis 
result in the detection of the previously unobserved, as when the 
partial-tones of a musical instrument are detected with the aid of 
a resonator, we have no genuine “ unconscious’; in other cases, 
we have no right to identify the unconscious factors which de- 
termine the course of experience with psychical dispositions rather 
than physiological states until we have discussed the whole problem 
of psycho-physical connexion. ‘Thus there remains no satisfactor) 
ground for assuming the existence of unconscious mental states, 
and psychology is entirely the theory of ‘the contents of con- 
sciousness ”’ (p. 230). Brilliant as all this is, it leaves the question 
unanswered whether the forward-looking selective character of all 
perceptual activity does not constitute an ‘ unconscious,” if the 
‘conscious ’’ is to be reduced, as by Prof. Miinsterberg, to a series 
of atomic ‘‘ contents ” 

Prof. Minsterberg’s treatment of the relation of the psychical 
to space and time is one of the most striking pieces of analysis 
in the book, and will be, no doubt, found most suggestive even by 
those who cannot entirely subscribe to his results. Contrary to 
the popular opinion in psychology he holds that the psychical is 
non-temporal as well as non-spatial. The activity of the real 
subject of concrete life is ‘‘out of time,” because it is, so to say, 
the fixed point with reference to which all that happens is located 
as past, present or future; events are past, present or future, 
according to their relation to the direction of the subject's activity : 
to ask whether that activity itself is past, present or future, is 
unmeaning. Again in the psychologist’s world of abstractions, the 
“states of consciousness *’ are themselves non-temporal. Just as. 
though A is to the right or left of B, there is no sense in asking 
whether my percept of A is right or left of my percept of B, so 
there is no sense in asking whether the thought of A is before 
or after the thought of B. In the only sense in which thoughts 
have position in time they have also position in space, viz., in 
so far as they accompany physiological processes which are both 
spatial and temporal. In short, the objects which are in time and 
space are exclusively physical. Subtle as this argument for the 
‘‘eternal self ’’ is, it appears to rest throughout on questionabl: 
metaphysics. This is incidentally revealed by the author’s own 
language when he is driven to speak of ‘‘ tendencies’ of the self 
which are not in time, and of a ‘‘ Wechsel der Vorstellungen ” 
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which is not a succession, and even more strikingly when he 
tells us of physiological processes (themselves, be it remembered, 
admittedly in time), which ‘accompany ”’ the timeless ideas. For 
what can this companionship mean if it does not mean simul- 
taneity? The positive arguments for the timelessness of mental 
life do not appear very conclusive. Because it is senseless to say 
that the thought of A is to the right or left of the thought of B, 
does it follow that I cannot intelligibly say, apart froim all reference 
to cerebral processes, ‘‘ I have been thinking about Plato and am 
now thinking of Prof. Miinsterberg”’? Rather than pronounce 
such a judgment unmeaning I would, if the Professor's dileimma 
seemed a sound one, admit that mental states are extended in 
space as well as in time. But the dilemma itself is probably 
fallacious. Experience will teach us all that there is this marked 
difference between the relation of the psychical to space and to 
time ; except in the sense of cerebral localisation, no one has 
ever dreamed of there being a spatial connexion between two 
thoughts about non-spatial objects, while every one knows at once 
what we mean by saying that of two thoughts about non-temporal 
objects one came before or after the other. 

If the psychical object has neither spatial nor temporal exten- 
sion, it must be entirely unquantitative and incapable of measure- 
ment, and all that is commonly called “ psychical measurement ” 
must be misnamed. This conclusion is drawn in the following 
chapter (chap. viii.), on ‘“‘ The Psychical Manifold,” a chapter which 
is a masterpiece of acute and thorough analysis. The psychical and 
the physical worlds, when once all temporal relations have been 
excluded from the former, become respectively a purely qualitative 
and a purely quantitative continuum ; quantity being excluded 
from the realm of psychology by the same logical necessity which 
banishes all differences of quality from the sphere of mathematical 
physics. It now becomes manifest that the psychical as such 
cannot be measured; there is no sense in speaking of one quality 
or one intensity as a multiple of another, and where such language 
is used, we may presume an inaccurate transfer to the psychical 
quality of predicates properly belonging to the corresponding 
physical stimulus. This holds good, as the author excellently 
observes, of the ‘extensive’ sensations as much as of others. 
‘‘The form-sensation of a millimetre is not contained a thousand 
times nor any other number of times in the forin-sensation excited 
by a metre rod. To assert that it is, is to confuse the presented 
extensions, directions and forms with the parts of the single 
space of our mathematical postulates” (p. 264). The fundamental 
character of the psychical, indeed, is incompatible with the condi- 
tions on which measurement depends. For measurement is only 
possible where you have a system of constant units, and for 
psychical objects, states which exist once and then disappear 
without recurrence, there can be no such system (p. 269). What 
then is really effected in our so-called psychological measurements ? 
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(p. 271 ff.). Prof. Miinsterberg distinguishes sharply between the 
case of measurements by the inethod of “ just-perceptible differ- 
ences ” and by the method of “ overperceptible differences”. The 
equality of two just-perceptible differences really denotes the mere 
fact that in both cases the further diminution of the stimulus 
would abolish all psychical effects; when ‘ overperceptible dif- 
ferences ’’ are declared equal we have a genuine comparison of 
psychical states, but not a quantitative one; the qualitative dif- 
ferences between the two pairs of sensations are what we really 
pronounce alike. 

All this is most admirable, nor does it lose its force if we venture 
to differ from the author about the temporal character of mental 
states. Mere duration as such, though clearly in some sense 
quantitative, will yield by itself no system of constant and trans- 
ferable units of measurement; whether mental states have duration 
or not, all that Prof. Miinsterberg says about the impossibility of 
devising units of measurement for objects which never recur seems 
to retain all its force, and his judgment on the metaphysical errors 
of a mathematical psychology remains substantially just. ‘‘ The 
increased acuteness of analysis which emanated from Herbart, 
and the adoption of experimental methods which begins with 
Fechner, were introduced by an error of principle which we must 
surrender ”’ (p. 280). 

What then are the dimensions of the qualitative manifold which 
forms the object of psychological analysis? Prof. Miinsterberg 
rightly holds that the question must be treated as a purely 
psychological one, without reference to the various differences in 
the physical antecedents of mental states. Hence he rejects some 
classifications which are current in contemporary psychology, 
notably the favourite arrangement of colour and sound sensations 
according to the form, amplitude and complexity of their physical 
causes. His own classification is a somewhat elaborate one ; “‘ the 
qualitative differences’ of mental states of all kinds are subdivided 
into differences of quality in their contents, their form (spatial and 
temporal) and their value (differences in pleasure-pain worth, 
attention worth, liveliness). The content-qualities and form- 
qualities each constitute a manifold of three dimensions, every 
group of sensations being capable of arrangement according to 
degree of likeness in kind, intensity, and ‘‘independence’’. (In- 
dependence=the degree to which a given sensation retains its 
distinct character when combined with others.) The ‘ value- 
qualities” correspond to what in actual life would be called the 
varying interests and attitudes of the subject, but for the 
‘ objectifying’’ science of psychology they must be translated 
into functions of the psychical object (pp. 293-294). The subtlety 
with which this analysis is worked out is extraordinary, but one 
may perhaps question the possibility of such a reduction of varia- 
tions in attention and pleasure-pain worth to characteristics of an 
object which is simply passively ‘‘found there”’. For the hypo- 
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thetical subject, who merely “has” mental states which mean 
nothing, there ought to be no “ value-qualities”’ at all; while, if 
once we may give unity of aim and purpose to the consciousness 
we are studying in psychology, the grounds for the forced treat- 
ment of values as qualities of the object disappear. Prof. 
Miinsterberg’s psychology on this point seems sounder than his 
deductions from Hrkentnisstheorie. 

With chapter ix. we enter on a detailed theory of the nature and 
conditions of psychological description which ends the second part 
of the book. Psychological description, from the nature of the 
case, must always be indirect. I cannot exhibit the contents of 
my mental state for my neighbour’s inspection; I can at best 
describe with accuracy the physical conditions under which it 
arises, or the physical movements which follow on it. The former 
method is naturally adopted for the description of perceptive, the 
latter for the description of volitional processes. Only the former, 
however, is capable of receiving exact scientific precision. The 
one method of scientifically exact description in psychology is that 
which we follow in the analysis of perception, the accurate de- 
termination of the correspondence between variations in the 
physical constitution of the perceived object and variations in the 
different qualities of the percept. For it is only in perception 
that every variation in the psychical state ‘stands for” or 
‘means’ a variation in a physical object with which the psychical 
state is in a ‘‘noetic connexion”’. Hence, if we define a ‘‘ sensa- 
tion” as the simplest element in a perception which still retains 
noetic relation to the physical world, the ideal of scientific 
psychology will be—so far as its object is the communication of 
its results—the analysis of the entire content of consciousness into 
complexes of sensations (p. 309). It is not assumed here (a) that 
sensations themselves are incapable of further analysis, but only 
that their elements if they have any, are no longer in any “ noetic 
relation’ to the physical world, nor yet (b) that feeling and will 
are presentations, but that the elements of presentation, feeling 
and will are identical (p. 310). 

In his treatment of the isolated presentation Prof. Miinster- 
berg seems in the main successful. He _ has little trouble in 
showing that, though the presentation is never the swum of its 
elements, it is so related to them that for the logical purposes 
of psychological analysis they may be substituted for it, and his 
refutation of the view that the temporal-spatial character of 
a presentation is not itself a quality of the presentation, but a 
form of combination of its elements, which would be destroyed 
if the presentation were analysed into its elements is a masterpiece 
of analysis (pp. 320-330). The real difficulties only begin when 
we reach the attempt to show that non-presentations are only 
capable of scientific description if they are analysable into sensa- 
tions (p. 331). There is, it must be remembered, no ground for 
this reduction of all psychical processes to sensation-complexes 
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except the methodological assumption already discussed, that 
mechanical atomism is the one ideal of descriptive science. Even 
if we adinit this and, with the author, definitely regard physiology 
and biology as less ‘ scientific” than mathematical physies, we 
should still have to consider how far mechanical atomism in 
psychology is compatible with the writer's other fundamental 
assumption that psychical objects are purely non-quantitative 
We certainly seem forced upon a dilemma; either psychology is 
a purely mechanical and atomistic science, and in that case its 
objects must in the last resort have purely quantitative differences. 
or its objects differ in their qualities, and it is therefore not 
atomistic. To the present writer at least Prof. Munsterberg’s tw 
principal premisses appear to involve a radical inconsistency. 

The details of the reasoning by which Zustdénde as well as 
lorstellunyen are reduced to complexes of sensation-elements are 
full of interest, but contain nothing which helps to remove this 
difficulty of principle. Everything really turns on the successful 
inanipulation of feeling and emotion. The convincing proot 
(p. 3d1 ff.) that voluntary action needs no “ feelings of innervation 
for its description in itself brings us no nearer to the author's 
desired conclusion. When volitional action has been analysed 
into action characterised by anticipation of the result plus : 
feeling of our own activity, the question still remains whethe? 
this last-named factor is itself a sensation-complex or not. Nos 
in order to answer this question as to feeling in his own way 
Prof. Minsterberg is driven to the position that feeling itself, fo 
psychology, must be simply a complex of organic, kinwsthetie anc 
peripheral sensations. The aspect of a feeling which corresponds 
to an attitude of the self towards its perceptions, appetition o 
aversion, is a factor always present in actual experience, but not 
an object for psychological science (p. 345). Similarly, in dealing 
with instinctive and impulsive action, psychology as distinguished 
from biology or psychophysics is to take no account of the quasi- 
teleological character of instinct; the process is to be reduced t 
a complicated system of associations without significance, pur- 
posive ‘‘for the organism ’”’ but not for the subject. Thus we get 
a hint of the paradoxical view tbat biology may use teleologica 
categories while psychology must do without them (pp. 359-360). 

The account of psychological description closes with a remark- 
able anticipatory sketch of a possible ‘* psychical atomistic ’’ of the 
future, which may conceivably analyse sensations themselves still 
further into complexes of atomic elements each absolutely unique 
in quality, and comparable with others only in respect of vivacity 
and degree of ‘ independence,” which two differences are agail 
conceivably to be reduced to variations in vivacity alone. Thus 
Prof. Miinsterberg seems to promise as an achievement of futur 
psychology a reconstruction of the Herbartian ‘‘ Mechanik ’’ pre- 
viousiy declared to be founded on a delusion. His attempt tc 
show that similarity between one ‘“ simple ” sensation and anothe 
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might be a result of a partial identity of component atoms, while 
‘blending’? may be due to relations of vivacity and consequent 
mutual Hemmungen of the atoms, while most ingenious, labours 
under the double difficulty of ascribing ‘ parts ”’ to the ex hypothesé 
non-quantitative and postulating processes in the non-temporal. 
The difficulty is not removed by the comparison with the plus 
and minus signs of the root of a quadratic. For it is precisely the 
possibility of a geometrical or kinetic interpretation, 7.¢., an inter- 
pretation in terms of space and time, that makes the double sign 
intelligible. 

With the third division of the book we come to the problems of 
explanation. All explanation rests upon the establishment of 
connexions ; what is the special nature of the connexion between 
psychical objects? To begin with, it is not causal. There is no 
causal connexion between one “state ’’ or ‘‘ percept’? and an- 
other, for two reasons; (1) because causal relation can only 
subsist between permanent objects, and (2) because no ‘ causal 
equations are possible between non-quantitative states ’’ (p. 385). 
For the same reason there can be no causal relation between a 
physical and a psychical state. The second of the two alleged 
reasous has already been criticised ; the first also appears to rest 
on a dubious assumption. That causal and all other relations 
are only possible within a system which is itself unchangeable 
may be true, but is not to the point. The real question is whether, 
ey., in the physical world causal relation loses all its meaning if 
the principle of the conservation of mass is not absolutely true, 
a question which ought scarcely to be answered in the affirmative 
without examination, seeing how persistently modern theories of 
‘“ether’’ attempt to get behind the concept of “ mass”’ itself. 
Where you can specify the conditions under which B succeeds A, 
you have a prima facie case for asserting causal relation, whether 
A itself is ‘‘ persistent’? or not. Psychical dispositions would 
appear to supply as good a background for psychical as persistent 
forms of motion in an ethereal medium for physical causality. 

Such a line of thought would clearly lead us to the concept of the 
‘soul’ as an empirical—not of course a metaphysical—substance 
of which presentations are passing states. Prof. Miinsterberg has, 
of course, to reject this idea (pp. 390-392), as he has already reduced 
the universe of psychical objects to a plurality of detached states 
and nothing more, and has also denied them all temporal char- 
acter. Thus he finally reaches the following result: ‘‘ the soul,” 
the permanent system of aims and purposes, is a concept which 
belongs to actual life and the normative sciences ; it corresponds 
to an identity which is real but not causal or temporal ; the rela- 
tion of a plurality of such personalities again is not temporal or 
causal but is one of greater or less sameness of purpose. For 
metaphysics it is a further problem to show how such a plurality 
of wills is ultimately held together in the single teleological system 
of the Absolute (the Absolute being conceived as a universal will 
16 
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which wills the imperatives of ethics). For psychology such tele- 
ological unities have no meaning; we cannot even speak of will 
or personality as self-determining, for causal determination and 
will belong to realms which have nothing in common, and identity 
of character and purpose have nothing to do with the unity of 
temporal processes. Identity of purpose is identity of values and 
all values ‘‘lie in the timeless”. The soul thus disappears from 
psychology and we have to examine the problem of causal connex- 
ion from the physical side (pp. 395-401). It would be out of place to 
criticise the Fichtean idealism of all this in detail, but the difficulty 
of principle is surely manifest. Our systems of aims and values 
may no doubt rest in the end upon our relation to a timeless 
reality, but purposes which have themselves no temporal character 
at all seem unimaginable, and it is hard to see how the categories 
of teleology can express the final truth about the timeless Absolute. 
The problem of the relation of the Absolute to temporal appearance 
cannot be solved by the mutilation of the facts. Where ‘“ not yet” 
has no meaning, can teleology and “value” have any meaning 
either ? 

Prof. Miinsterberg then advocates a doctrine of rigid parallelism. 
Psychical states are only connected as concomitants of a systein of 
mechanical brain-processes. But, as he candidly avows, this theory 
is not in the least dictated by empirical facts; the ‘ facts ’’ will 
fit a theory of interaction or even of occasionalism equally well. 
He is also admirably clear on the important point that the ‘‘ con- 
servation of energy ”’ affords no valid reason for denying interaction. 
Parallelism is with him a purely a priori theory resting upon the 
assumed necessity of rigid mechanism as the only scientific view 
of nature. If there is interaction, we must abandon our rigidly 
mechanical conception of the physical world. But, I would ask, 
what then? Precisely in the same spirit Aristotle objected to 
methods of approximation in geometry, on the ground that to 
admit them would introduce inconsistency into the ideas and 
methods of mathematics. So undoubtedly it did, but what pro- 
gress could geometry have made without tolerating the incon- 
sistency? If the mechanical view of nature rests throughout on 
abstraction, as Prof. Miinsterberg is emphatic in maintaining, why 
should it not be the case that its application in psychology leads 
to sensible errors, though in some other branches of science only 
to insensible ones? If this were the case, as some of us believe 
it is, surely we should be justified in preferring to keep our science 
in touch with the real facts of mental life, even at the cost of some 
want of rigid method, rather than by rigid adherence to an a priori 
theory of the methods and limits of the science to deprive it of all 
intelligible relation to the real. Prof. Miinsterberg’s programme 
for psychology seems to involve the disappearance of all recognis- 
able resemblance between the psychic states of psychology and 
any mental life of which we know. He tends at times to forget 
that the abstract concepts of science lose all their value when cut 
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entirely loose from their foundation in the actual world. The 
fundamental logical crux of the parallelistic theories, the assertion 
that two series of states correspond point to point and are yet 
mutually independent, he makes no attempt to remove, unless 
the mere application of the epithet rein logisch can be regarded 
as such an attempt. Interesting as his discussion of parallelistic 
views is in many respects, its main interest is the striking 
proof it affords that the doctrine of parallelism rests on nothing 
more than a dislike to admit the possibility that the categories 
of mechanism are not equally applicable for description and ex- 
planation everywhere. For my own part, believing with Prof. 
Miinsterberg that reality is not mechanical, I should be much 
surprised if they were. 

[t follows, as a logical consequence of the author’s principles, 
that all forms of ‘‘apperceptionist’’ psychology are to be con- 
demned as radically unscientific (pp. 436-457). Apperceptionism 
in psychology, like vitalism in biology, means the application of 
teleological categories to a causal series, and if causality and 
teleology are really reciprocally exclusive, the one belonging only 
to the ‘‘ subjective ’’ and the other to the ‘‘ objective’ sciences, such 
an application must lead to absurd results. That teleology and 
causality do exclude one another we have already seen to be one 
of Prof. Miinsterberg’s favourite metaphysical theories; it were 
to be wished that it had been supported by a more thorough in- 
vestigation into the meaning both of “cause”? and of “end”. 
The question being thus decided a priori on metaphysical grounds, 
the author naturally gains an easy victory over his opponents, 
who, by the way, are assumed to make their case worse by admit- 
ting rigid parallelisin for the case of sensations while rejecting it 
for the “higher” processes (p. 452). If the ‘ apperceptionist ” 
takes this ground he certainly deserves to lose his case; but I 
should conjecture that the serious antagonists of parallelism will 
probably be inclined to abstain from the initial concession. They 
will prefer to maintain, with Prof. Ward, that in sensation we 
have a prima facie case of interaction, and will invite Prof. Mun- 
sterberg to make his proof of the opposite more cogent precisely 
in this simplest case. Meanwhile they might fairly contend that 
the elimination of all teleological concepts amounts to much more 
than “transformation ’’ of real mental life into a form suitable for 
scientific analysis ; it is much more like a new creation of a fanciful 
world of non-human automata. The ‘‘apperceptionist ” view may 
no doubt often suffer perversion, but in its essence it simply amounts 
to the theory that there are processes the stages of which can- 
not be conceived as coherent wholes except with reference to their 
ends, and that the processes of mental life are of them. There is 
nothing in Prof. Miinsterberg’s book which disproves the rationality 
of such a theory, or proves the necessity of constructing our psy- 
chology without its help. 

The author next turns to the biological aspect of the problem. 
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Can human action in all its complexity be regarded as the working 
of a peculiarly complicated physical mechanism, or must biology 
avail itself of non-physical terms? His reply is that, granting the 
possibility of developing the advantageous and suppressing the 
disadvantageous reaction by natural selection, the evolution of the 
human organism and the social organisation is explicable on 
purely physical lines as a process of increasing complication of the 
apparatus for reaction, without the introduction of a psychical 
factor. In reaching this result he avails himself very largely of 
the latest researches into the development of instinet with happy 
effect, but there still remain certain fundamental problems which 
his treatment does not appear to touch. H.g. there is the question 
how the distribution of variations—the existence of which he is 
content to assume-—is itself to be accounted for, and the possibly 
even more important question whether increasing complexity of 
preformed reactions is really the line which evolution has consist- 
ently followed throughout its course. Plasticity of instinet plus 
increasing power to form new appropriate responses rather than 
complication of ‘ instinctive” preformation would seem to b 
what in the main distinguishes the higher animals. The interest- 
ing character of the “ instinctive ’’ performances of the ant and bee 
should not blind us to the possibility that these species represent 
a side development rather than the main line of evolutionary 
progress. Such investigations as Bethe’s, even if we accept theit 
results unreservedly, contain no answer to the question whethei 
a psychical factor is involved in the evolution, €..5 of the verte- 
brates. Again the author does nothing to remove the inherent 
difficulty of understanding how consciousness comes to develop 
at all if mere increase in complexity of the physical machinery of 
itself answers all purposes. With him, as with all consistent 
supporters of parallelism, consciousness really does nothing at 
all for its possessor, and its presence in the organism is a sort of 
standing biological miracle. The difficulty is not solved when we 
are told that what runs parallel to physical processes is not oui 
real acts, but the unreal psychical states of psychology (p. 461). 
The severance between truth and reality in Prof. Miinsterberg’s 
philosophical scheme has been made so complete that there seems 
to be no bridge of connexion left between them. If practically 
every predicaie of psychical states is absent from real mental life 
and vice versa, if psychology in short deals with mere pa ovra one 
no longer sees what it is good for. To have any logical worth it 
must treat of objects which, as Plato would say, are at least ovra 7p. 

With his last two chapters Prof. Miinsterberg comes to the con- 
struction of his own special psycho-physical theory. That theory is 
bound by his metaphysical presuppositions to be in spirit associa- 
tionist, but it must not be off-hand identified with the current form 
of the association doctrine. Current associationism is in chapter 
xiv. pronounced to be right in its rejection of the purely psychical 
and teleological factor of “apperceptionism,” but to have failed 
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hitherto to account for those facts of intelligent choice and selective 
attention upon which “ apperceptionism ” lays stress (p. 497). On 
the physiological side, too, the associationists’ favourite principle of 
the formation of “paths of least resistance’ is far too erude an 
explanation of the wealth of inner relations between the various 
cerebral tracts (p. 511). It still leaves us without any real answer 
to the question why, at a given moment, just this one out of all the 
possible associations takes place, while all the others remain in- 
effective (p. 519), and none of the current hypotheses as to the 
nature of cerebral processes avails to fill the gap. The psycho-phy- 
sicist has still to ask, After all the hypotheses as to the machinery of 
nerve action have been exhausted, ‘ who decides in the particular 
case which path is to be blocked and which open?” (p.521). Prof. 
Miinsterberg’s answer is given by what he calls his ‘‘ action theory ”’. 
Retaining the associationist view that the quality of a sensation 
depends on the specific energy of the conducting path, and its 
intensity on the strength of the centripetal excitation he would 
add that its ‘‘ vivacity”’ is a funetion of the strength of the con- 
sequent centrifugal excitation. /.¢., the sensory excitation in 
itself is purely physiological and only acquires a psychical side as 
it passes into motor discharge (p. 531). Thus, his theory, though 
in a sense a synthesis of the principles of associationism with the 
facts of apperception, remains in spirit essentially associational. 
The theory is put forward in the first instance on logical grounds, 
und not as a result of empirical observation, but tinds its empirical 
point @apput in the fact that every motor centre has an an- 
tagonistic centre from which its activity can be obstructed 
(p. 533 f.). The subcortical motor centres thus form an ‘ana- 
tomically pre-established connexion, which conjoins one small 
cell-colony with one and only one other” (p. 536). Upon the 
momentary state of this subcortical motor machinery and its 
reaction upon the cortical processes depends the “ vivacity”’ (7.e., 
the attention-value) of the various sensory excitations (p. 537), 
upon the spatial position of the path of discharge, their feeling-tone 
and other worth qualities (pp. 545-549). More important than the 
hypothetical physiology here suggested is the attempt (p. 549 ff.) 
to explain attention and suggestion in terms of the theory. The 
explanation starts from the perhaps questionable metaphysical 
doctrine much affected by the author, that all contradictory 
opposition is opposition of antagonistic motor processes. An im- 
pression is attended to, because its motor process inhibits possible 
competitors (p. 550). Similarly with abstraction and judgment; an 

abstract’ idea is for psycho-physics one which is connected with 
the motor reaction which belongs in common to a whole group of 
objects (p. 552), a judgment differs from a concept psycho- 
physically in virtue of the new motor adaptation for future action 
which accompanies affirmation or denial (ib.), Finally similarity 
is explained in the same way. Instead of saying similar presenta- 
tions arouse similar reactions, we must maintain that “‘ objects are 
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similar if the reactions excited are similar” (p. 553). If space 
permitted, it would, I think, be legitimate to challenge the general 
assumption as to the nature of opposition on which these con- 
clusions depend. It is more to the point, perhaps, to ask whether, 
when all is said, the theory of action does more than throw light 
on the nervous mechanism of the attentive process. That the 
author is right in insisting that the process is sensory-motor and 
not purely sensorial can hardly be doubted, but we still have to 
ask of his theory, as he asked of associationism, Who decides 
which motor innervation shall at a given moment inhibit its 
antagonist? How is the selective character of the process, with 
its power of originating new adaptations, to be understood without 
either introducing a psychical selecting factor or permitting in 
biology the teleological concepts which have been excluded froin 
psychology ? 

The present article may perhaps appear to the reader to be too 
exclusively polemical. It must be admitted that it is in effect 
a sustained polemic against Prof. Miinsterberg’s two cardinal 
doctrines of the incompatibility of causal and teleological cate- 
gories, and of the non-temporal character of the psychical. I have 
been compelled, for the purpose of dealing more fully with these 
fundamental principles, to pass over much that is of the greatest 
psychological interest in his book, and to dwell more upon what 
seem to me the defects of his metaphysics than with the main 
purpose of his polemic against “ naturalism,’ with which [ find 
myself in hearty accord. [ trust this polemical attitude which has 
been in fact necessitated by the polemical character of the book 
itself will not be taken for a want of appreciation of its remarkable 
merits. There is perhaps no work on psychology of recent years 
which raises so many important questions of ultimate principle, 
discusses them in a manner so acute and original, or compels the 
reader so persistently, if he dissents from the author’s results, to 
give himself no peace till he knows why he dissents. If the value 
of a book is to be measured by the degree to which it stimulates 
its reader to think for himself, Prof. Miinsterberg has written 
a book that is invaluable. Certainly no one who desires to think 
for himself about the relation of psychology to philosophical truth 
can afford to neglect it or to hurry through it carelessly. 


A. K. TAytor. 


A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza. By Harotp H. Joacuim 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1901. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 316. 


Mr. Haroxip Joacuim is to be congratulated, in the first place, 
on having produced that which is too rare in academic literature 
of any kind, a sound and genuine commentary. This book has 
nothing to do with the tribe of abridgments and manuals. It 
assumes that the reader can turn to the text of Spinoza at any 
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moment, and that, if not already familiar with it, he is at any rate 
studying it concurrently with the comment. It assumes, also, 
that the primary object is to understand what the author did say, 
not to frame conjectural hypotheses of what he might or ought 
to have said. Lawyers are trained in this fundamental rule of 
interpretation ; it has been too uch neglected among philosophers. 
Not that Mr. Joachim fails to have a point of view of his own, 
or conceals it. To say that he has one is only to say that he has 
produced a coherent commentary and not a series of detached 
scholia. The true commentator must bring his own light with him. 
At this day my lights, such as they are, seem to me to have 
become a good deal more like Mr. Joachim’s since I had my own 
say twenty years ago. However that may be, the more light can 
be thrown on Spinoza from the more quarters the better. I 
shall premise, to save tedious repetition, that all statements of 
doctrine not qualified by express words or obvious context are 
meant to apply to Spinoza’s doctrine as I conceive it, and not 
necessarily to my own individual opinions. 

On the fundamental definitions I find some differences, but I 
think in expression more than intention. Mr. Joachim’s clear 
pronouncements that reality not only can be known, but ‘is what 
is known or knowable,’ and that God is the fulness of reality, not 
an abstract ‘being as such,’ could not be improved upon. I do 
not understand, however, why it need be said (p. 37) that God is 
defined as one Substance amongst others. The phrase is really 
explained by the context, but it might puzzle a novice. It means 
only that Spinoza cannot tell us everything at once. The senses 
in which ‘Substance’ and ‘God’ are used are matter of defi- 
nition; and Spinoza was too good a draftsman to imitate the 
modern statutes that smuggle whole propositions of law into 
interpretation clauses. It is matter of subsequent proof that 
there can be no other Substance than God; in other words, that 
both definitions correspond to reality, and to one and the same 
reality. 

The statement that Thought is coextensive with all the other 
Attributes (p. 72) isin my opinion not only correct but fundamental. 
It leads to the conclusion, already descried by one acute critie in 
Spinoza’s own time, that the system is implicitly a form of idealism. 
Why Spinoza did not or could not make it explicitly so is a 
question one would like to see more fully handled. 

At page 89 it might have been more simply put that Substance, 
as such, is indivisible. The reader is supposed to be capable of 
following philosophical language; and, where elementary explan- 
ation is out of place, the fewest apt words are the best. I am not 
sure that it is strictly correct to call an Attribute a whole of 
parts: for thus one might seem to say that the Attribute is a sum 
of parts and nothing else, and certainly this is not so. For, 
though the parts are real, their reality can be duly perceived only 
sub specie eternitatis, that is, in connexion with the whole. The 
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part is a part only because and in so far as it is conceived as in 
alio, and therefore we can never make out the whole by summing 
up the parts. Neither can we derive or deduce the tinite world 
from God, which Mr. Joachim seems to assume (p. 118) that 
Spinoza professes to do. Only the infinite intellect of God has the 
material for that. Not that ‘deduce’ or ‘derive’ would be the 
right word in any case, though Spinoza is driven to speak of 
mediation in a logical sense when he is constructing the ‘ infinite 
modes’. God is the necessary and sufficient reason or rational 
justification of the finite world, but we cannot find any short cut 
that way to detailed scientific explanation. ‘Calculation ’—or 
scientific explanation—‘ is there where there is another,’ that is, 
it is versed in finite relations, as Jalilu’ ddin Rimi says in one of 
his more abstruse couplets: ‘ there is no calculation in the region 
beyond that category ’. 

Hence, again, the world as perceived in time and space is not 
illusory except by our own error, and in relation to our own 
erroneous inferences. ‘If there seem to be a brim, it is the fault 
of the cup.’ There is no illusion in our consciousness in the first 
instance. As Mr. Joachim himself says, furnishing the correction 
to some other expressions which seem unguarded (p. 165): ‘So 
far as the ideas of imagination go (in Spinoza’s sense of ordinary 
impressions under the forms of time and space), they are true. 
If we take them as what they really are, if we do not attempt to 
find more in their revelations than they really contain, we are 
not deceived.’ ‘The illusion is not in supposing our perceptions 
real, but in supposing them to exhaust reality or to have inde- 
pendent reality. To use the venerable Indian example, it makes 
no difference to a rope in the path if we take the rope for a snake. 
Obviously the natural unreflecting man is often mistaken. But 
does he dwell in constant illusion? I doubt it. The reign of 
illusion comes with materialism, when the first stage of crude 
reflexion seeks to justify itself. 

As to the psychology of the Ethics, Mr. Joachim, like all serious 
students, has found difficulties in ii., 8 (see p. 223). I would 
suggest that these difficulties may be partly removed if we con- 
sider the proposition as mainly negative, and intended to lead up 
to the positive proposition (ii., 9) that every finite existence has its 
place in a series of finite conditions: a proposition absolutely 
necessary for the development of the system. It strikes me that 
some of Mr. Joachim’s points against the dialectic of the Ethics, 
as regards the place of finite causality in the universe, are equally 
valid against every form of determinism; but it would not be 
appropriate to pursue this. The explanation of conatus, the self- 
preserving ‘ effort ’—which also has puzzled many students—ap- 
pears to me too purely logical. Spinoza, writing more geometrico, 
uses the language not only of geometry and pure mathematics, but 
of mathematical physics as Descartes had left them. We cannot 
free his conatus from misleading associations till we have brought 
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it into line with such terms as vis inertie@. But I have nothing 
new to say on this head. On the still harder puzzle of idea idee 
I do not think Mr. Joachim and I really differ much. He says 
(p. 237, a): ‘Spinoza’s use of the term idea is ambiguous, not 
because it means for him both soul and thought of the body, but 
because it means both “ reflective thought’ and “feeling”’. I 
can accept this with no greater variation than reading ‘ not only 
because,’ etc. 

I will allow myself one more remark in the nature of a personal 
explanation. It was never my intention to deny (p. 298) that all 
modes, 2.é., finite things, are in one sense eternal, ‘in so far as 
they are conceived in their necessary dependence on God,’ which 
correctly expresses Spinoza’s sub specie eternitalis. Nor do I 
understand how any careful reader of the Hihics could deny it. 
But this general property of Modes is consistent with the human 
mind being capable of eternity in a more eminent sense, namely, 
by its power of reflective consciousness, which may become a clear 
and adequate consciousness of union with God ; and I can hardly 
think that Mr. Joachim, in turn, means to deny this. 

These notes are brief, but those who are already acquainted 
with Spinoza will not need anything longer; and it seems only 
fitting to give Mr. Joachim the same honour that he gives to 
Spinoza, that of assuming that the reader who is seriously 
interested at all will have the book before him, and will not 
expect the comment to be clear without the text. Brief as | 
have been, I have not thought it necessary to avoid minute points. 
Whoever walks with Spinoza must be content to walk inter apices 
philosophie ; and in work so thorough as Mr. Joachim’s nothing 
is too small to count. 

I’, PoLLock. 


The Works of George Berkeley. With Pretfaces, etc., by ALEXANDER 
CampBeLt Fraser, Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Hon. LL.D. Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, Emeritus Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of Hdinburgh. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1901. 4 vols. Pp. Ixxxix., 527; i., 415; vi., 
112; viii., 611. 


Pror. Fraser, to whom we owe the most complete collection 
oi Berkeley’s Works, has, in his eighty-second year, undertaken 
a new edition. Comparing it with the four volumes which he 
published in 1871, we notice that one part of the old edition is 
not contained in the present, namely the biography which consti- 
tuted the former half of the volume entitled ‘‘ Life and Letters ”’ 
Only the outline of a biography, intended to serve as an introduction 
to the Works, is prefixed to the new edition, and the old volume 
(which is still in stock) is to remain ‘‘as a magazine of facts for 
reference”’. As things are, this was, no doubt, the best course 
to take, although the old biography can no longer pretend to be 
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what it was, when it first appeared: a complete collection of the 
letters and other biographical materials extant. I hope to have 
another opportunity of offering a little contribution towards the 
completeness of their list, but must here restrict myself to the 
matter common to both editions or added in the new one. 

Great improvements have been made. The alterations consist 
chiefly in a new order of the Works, a revision of the prefaces and 
footnotes, and the incorporation of new discoveries. 

The new arrangement of the Works is very satisfactory. The 
first three volumes contain the strictly philosophical works in 
chronological order; the fourth volume consists of the rest of 
Berkeley’s writings, also in chronological order. Thus, the first 
volume contains the so-called ‘‘ Commonplace Book,” the “ New 
Theory of Vision,” the “ Principles of Human Knowledge,” the 
“ Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous,” and the Latin treatise 
“De Motu,” in short, all the works constituting Berkeley’s meta- 
physics in its early, i.c., its classical form. The second volume 
contains “ Alciphron ” and the ‘‘ Theory of Vision, Vindicated and 
Explained,” the third “The Analyst” and “ Siris,” together with 
the writings connected with those two works. This distribution 
greatly facilitates the use of the new edition. 

Prof. Fraser has, in great part, rewritten the prefaces, embody- 
ing, of course, such materials as were first published in his smaller 
biography (in Knight’s ‘ Philosophical Classics”). Among the 
numerous footnotes I think those most valuable which refer the 
reader to other passages dealing with the same question, and those 
which provide biographical notices about persons mentioned in the 
text or explain references to contemporary life. I have to correct 
here only one little mistake which I happened to notice. In the 
Dedication to the Earl of Pembroke, prefixed to the ‘“ Principles 
of Human Knowledge,” Berkeley mentions the “ bounty which you 
have been pleased to show towards our Society”. This society was 
not, as Fraser states in a footnote, Trinity College (Dublin), but the 
Dublin Philosophical Society, with the Earl of Pembroke as its pre- 
sident and Berkeley among its members. I will also mention here 
that the fact of the date of one of Berkeley’s sermons being earlier 
than that of his ordination as a deacon (see iv., 86), is to be ex- 
plained by a passage in the old college statutes, prescribing that all 
Resident Masters of Arts, whether clerical or lay, had to deliver short 
sermons in their turn. This biographical and historical commen- 
tary is very helpful, and might perhaps even be augmented a little 
here and there. On the other hand, I am rather doubtful whether 
it be advisable to introduce, in a standard edition like the present, 
notes which are intended to explain or criticise the philosopher's 
doctrine, or to compare it with that of other philosophers. It 
must be always very difficult, if not impossible, to avoid, in such 
notes, a great amount of subjective bias, as to their range as well 
as their contents. Besides, Berkeley’s style of writing hardly calls 
for explanatory comments, except where beginners in philosophy 
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are concerned, and they would probably turn rather to a book 
like Fraser’s Selections from Berkeley, where such a commentary 
is perfectly justifiable and appreciable. But, however one may 
think on these points, it must be acknowledged that, in the new 
edition, Prof. Fraser has striven to condense such notes and to 
lessen their subjectivity, as will be seen, ¢.g., by referring to those 
passages of the first edition which laid stress on Berkeley’s sup- 
posed “ Dualism ”’. 

One mistake in the footnotes is rather surprising, coming as it 
does from such a specialist on Berkeley. The ‘‘ New Theory of 
Vision,” so very interesting to the psychologist, contains some 
curious reflexions on the Minimum Sensibile (Minimum Visibile 
and Minimum Tangibile), which cannot fail to remind one of later 
speculations on space-perception, such as were carried on for ex- 
ample by Lotze. Now, these reflexions are to be found as early as in 
the ‘‘Commonplace Book,” where Berkeley uses the abbreviations 
M.S., M. V.,M. T. (seei., 11). His definition of ‘* M.S.” as “ that 
wherein there are not contained distinguishable sensible parts ” 
does not leave room for the slightest doubt that those abbreviations 
stand for the above-mentioned Latin phrases. But Prof Fraser 
reads them ‘‘matter sensible,”’ ‘matter visible,’ ‘‘ matter tangible”’ 
—an explanation which deprives those interesting passages of all 
meaning. In reading this I could not help being reminded of 
Prof. Fraser’s somewhat high-handed remarks on the specula- 
tions of ‘‘some German savants,’’ such as ‘‘ Lotze, Helimholtz, 
or Wundt,” which he thinks of “little philosophical value,” at 
least ‘‘ from Berkeley’s point of view,” and only of ‘“ physiological 
interest”’. Do not England and the Continent suffer from two 
opposite extremes, psychology being, in some quarters, as much 
overvalued here as underrated there? At any rate, Berkeley him- 
self, or, let us rather say, the young Berkeley, was in this respect 
more modern than his critic, as was already pointed out on a 
former occasion in this same periodical by George Croom Robertson, 
its then editor. And some intimacy with recent psychological 
literature would certainly not be useless to an annotator of the 
‘“New Theory’’. It is, e.9., a little strange to find in a book pub- 
lished in 1901 a list of the more important cases of persons born 
blind and healed afterwards, ending with a case of 1858 as ‘‘ one 
of the last and best described ” (see ii., 413). 

While Prof. Fraser’s first edition was in the press he discovered 
a third edition of ‘“ Alciphron”’ and the original edition of the 
“Querist”’. In both cases he gave in an appendix the differences 
which he found in these two editions. They were for the first time 
printed in full by Mr. George Sampson in his more popular but care- 
ful edition of Berkeley’s Works (in ‘ Bohn’s Library,’’ 1897-8). 
Mr. Sampson further discovered, besides another (spurious) third 
edition of “‘ Alciphron,”’ a letter addressed by Berkeley as Bishop of 
Cloyne to his clergy in 1745. This letter is, of course, now also to be 
found in Fraser’s new edition. As to the “‘ Querist,’’ the numerous 
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queries contained in the first edition, and omitted afterwards, are 
again given in an appendix. No doubt Prof. Fraser was right in 
deeming it unnecessary to print both editions in full like Mr. 
Sampson; but would it not have been much preferable to print 
the complete text of the first edition, enclosing in brackets those 
queries which were omitted later on? With regard to ‘ Aleiphron”’ 
the new edition professes to take notice of the alterations intro- 
duced by the philosopher in the second and third editions of these 
dialogues. But a comparison with the appendix to the second 
volume of the old edition, as well as with that of Mr. Sampson, 
would show that this has not been done very carefully. 

As the original editions are far out of my reach at this moment, 
I do not know to what degree the new edition has otherwise 
followed the principle of noting scrupulously all alterations, even 
the smallest, introduced by the author in later editions. I think 
this principle indispensable for every standard edition of a great 
philosopher. For, however trifling such differences may often 
appear at first glance, every one who has ever tried to follow the 
development of a philosopher’s doctrine knows that additional 
light may sometimes be thrown on such researches by differences 
which, to another reader, would seem quite insignificant. For the 
same reason, | should have liked to see the ‘‘ Commonplace Book ” 
edited with pedantic accuracy and without any omissions. That 
very sinall and external things sometimes can afford an interesting 
insight can be seen in the little booklet in the library of Trinity 
College (Dublin) which contains, in Berkeley’s own handwriting, 
the first sketch of the introduction to the ‘‘ Principles”. The 
dates written on the margin of the MS. show that the young 
philosopher wrote his book in small but pretty regular daily 
portions, as if he had set himself a daily task. This cannot be 
gathered from Fraser's edition, which gives only two or three of 
those dates, picked out at random. An exact philologer would 
further take exception to the method of enclosing extracts from 
letters in quotation marks, when the original words are abridged 
and otherwise altered, even though the sense be the same. 

Prof. Fraser must himself have seen the little booklet just 
mentioned, for he says he found it in the library of Trinity College. 
Under these circumstances, I cannot understand why he did not 
include in his edition a sermon on ‘“ Thy will be done on Earth as 
it is in Heaven,” which is contained in the same little volume. 
It is of greater philosophical interest than most of the sermons 
and skeletons of sermons which he has published. 

While the new edition was in the press, some more writings of 
the philosopher came to light. Prof. Swift Paine Johnston 
of Dublin discovered, also in the library of Trinity College, an 
essay ‘Of Infinites,” which he published in Hermathena (xxvi., 
1900), just in time for Prof. Fraser to affix it as an appendix 
to the third volume. I succeeded myself in identifying an anony- 
mous political tract (‘‘ Advice to the Tories Who Have Taken 
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the Oaths’’) as coming from Berkeley’s pen. It is directed 
against the Jacobites and was published by me in the Archiv fiir 
Geschichte der Philosophie (xiv., 312), too late, I am sorry to say, 
to be embodied in the present edition. 

In a former article in the Archiv (xili., 541; see also Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Irish Academy, 3rd series, vi., 272) I had 
proved that a letter, hitherto ascribed to the philosopher, was in 
reality written by a namesake of his, also a clergyman, and I had 
mentioned a suspicion that the facsimile of Berkeley’s handwriting 
under his portrait (in the old edition) had been taken from this 
very letter, not written by the philosopher at all. In the new 
edition, that facsimile has been replaced by another—I do not 
know whether for the reason just mentioned. Prof. Fraser does 
not say anything about it, nor does he state from what document 
the new facsimile was taken ; but he accepts my theory concerning 
that letter (see i., p. xlii). 

I am afraid the confounding of two persons with the same 
or a similar name has played him another trick. The letters 
between the philosopher and Lord Egmont can leave but little 
doubt that there is another Mr. Clerke among his friends, besides 
the famous metaphysician Dr. Samuel Clarke. But in the short 
biography prefixed to the new edition these two appear under the 
name Clarke as one and the same person (see index). 

On the whole, we have to thank Prof, Fraser for having founded 
a standard edition of Berkeley’s Works. And if we point out 
that there is room for further improvements, no one will probably 
acknowledge that more readily than he himself, as he says in his 
preface: . . . ‘I offer these volumes which still imperfectly realise 
my ideal of a final Oxford edition of the philosopher who spent his 
last days in Oxford, and whose mortal remains rest in its Cathedral ”. 


THEODOR LORENZ. 
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The Principles of Morality and the Departments of the Moral Life. By 
WitneLm Woenpr. Translated by MarGarer FLoy WasHpury, 
Ph.D. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited ; New York : 
The Macmillan Co., 1901. Pp. xii, 808. 


Ir might seem enough to state shortly that we have here an exceedingly 
careful and readable translation of the third and last volume of the 
second edition of Prof. Wundt’s thik, seeing that there has already 
appeared in a previous volume of MIND (xii., pp. 285-292) a most search- 
ing critical analysis of the German first edition. But some years have 
passed since Mr. Thomas Whittaker wrote his able review. Hence a 
few additional comments of a general nature may now be offered as 
possibly not inopportune, especially if it be the case, as I venture to 
think it is, that philosophers have in the interval displayed an increasing 
disposition to view the problems of Ethies in much the same light as 
that which the volume before us seeks to cast upon them. 

Prof. Wundt is an empiricist for whom experience, in virtue of the 
predominance he assigns therein to Apperception, the conative norm- 
positing moment, is an actuality which in essence is a perpetual reach- 
ing-beyond-itself—an actuality into which ideals enter actually and 
organically, as constitutive principles of its life, as very blood and 
marrow. ‘Thus it were almost as correct to term him an idealist. The 
premisses are empirical, the conclusion idealises, and the logical transi- 
tion is effected by means of—an enemy would say ‘ under cover of ’—the 
idea of Will. 

Applied to Ethics, this theory requires History to pave the way for 
Normative Science, and at the same time insists that Normative Science 
must contribute something of its own, ere the verdict of History can 
become the norm. Origin is not in itself equivalent to Validity, though 
on the other hand Validity uninstructed with regard to Origin is futile 
guess-work. An Ethnic Psychology, which presses Anthropology and 
the History of Culture into its service, is the indispensable propedeutic 
of legislative Morals. And Prof. Wundt is ready to practise what he 
preaches. The other two volumes of his thics present us with a 
specimen of the kind of historical preparation needed, into the par- 
ticular merits of which—questionable as these perhaps are as concerns 
the treatment of sundry matters of fact, e.g., the connexion of early 
religion with morality, or the characteristics of the English moralists 
—we are hardly called upon to enter here. Meanwhile, the general 
methodological principle according to which his treatise is arranged 
will surely be voted admirable by all save those who, fearing to face 
experience as it comes to us mixed and wholesale, take refuge in a barren 
dualism which disjoins duty and doing once and for all time. 

Presupposing, then, a historical survey of the evolution of our ethica 
ideals, we proceed from ‘is’ to ‘ought’. (There is lacking, by the way, 
any introductory explanation of the methods by which, historically, the 
live ideal is to be distinguished at any given moment from the decaying 
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survival, more especially in times when there seems to be taking place 
what we should call a general set-back—a degradation and ‘dissolution’ 
—in the moral world.) Ethics, having somehow detected the de facto 
Best-under-the-circumstances, converts it by the fiat of the Will it 
embodies into a de jure Best. Such a Best (until such time as the 
law of the ‘“ heterogony of ends” causes a Better-still to appear) has 
necessity. That is, it is posited by the ethical Will as necessary, since 
unconditionally imperative. Merely a methodological necessity—the 
critic will urge. To which the reply is that what is necessary for Ethics 
is necessary for the self-organising progressive life as a whole ; for the 
normative sciences as a class rule the unconsciously normative physical 
sciences as a class, whilst Ethics in its turn rules the normative sciences, 
even Logic, though second in authority, being inferior, in fact an “ ethies 
of thought”. Such a reply would seem to save the dialectical situation. 
Whether, however, the historical Ethics of which Prof. Wundt previously 
treated was always taken in this wide sense, namely, as the architectonic 
science of universal valuation, is another matter. 

And where, it may be asked, do we come in? Ethics is said to posit 
the ‘ought’. Whose Ethics? Or has Ethies a Will of its own? It is 
to the latter alternative that Prof. Wuandt would appear to incline. The 
“objectivity ” of moral duty is thus secured; but, one is tempted to 
insist, at some cost. For what is duty to me if my Individual Will be 
not as such concerned therewith? (It is the ineradicable vice of the 
English mind, so we are told in the second volume, to harp on this 
string.) The Social Will under God—who in Prof. Wundt’s metaphysic 
bears a suspicious resemblance to the Absurd Infinite of the mathe- 
maticians—is invoked as a sort of higher personality before which we 
are bound to bow. But surely not unless we choose ; for otherwise what 
becomes of the autonomy of Will? But, if our choice is involved in the 
matter, then clearly we have severally the right to demand an explicit 
and intelligible answer to the question—Why must I? It is no answer 
to say—Because the duty is objectively there ; unless this objectivity is 
somehow shown to be likewise subjective and internal for me—the 
property of a system which I own, even though it owns me sensu 
eminentiori. Let Ethies by all means seek to give objectivity to its 
norms. If I elect to ‘play the game,’ it is obvious that I must attend 
to the game regardless of whether my partners are also doing their 
best or no. It is a fact of experience that a peddling policy of give- 
and-take is wont, ethically, to defeat its own ends. But the constructor 
of ideals cannot afford to disregard this fact either, that individual per- 
sonality is a ‘live option’ of actual human nature when at its most 
moral. Hence it would seem that Prof. Wundt’s supreme norm—that 
the “larger” end must always be preferred, the social before the 
individual, the humanitarian before the sccial—needs to be brought 
home to each ‘me,’ as self-evident, as «esthetically perfect, as a char- 
acteristically moral intuition, as satisfying our whole nature, or what 
not. Else it is in danger of becoming an unworkable abstraction of 
the kind that lumbers up our philosophical museuins. The materials, 
indeed, are at hand for a solution on the lines suggested. There is the 
psychological scale of activities, understanding supervening on percep- 
tion, reason on understanding; there is the position assigned to the 
“subjective duty” of self-respect; and so on. Meanwhile, there is 
practical failure to bring moral duty home to the free individual Will— 
as it seems, at least, to one who has been reared amidst the “ egoistic ” 
traditions of English Ethics. 

R. R. Marervr. 
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Inductive Sociology: a Syllabus of Methods, Analyses and Classi- 
fications, and Provisionally Formulated Laws. By F. H. Grpprnes, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Macmillan & Co., 1901. 8vo, pp. xviii.. 802. 


“THE object of this book is to present a scheme of inductive method, 
a somewhat detailed analysis and classification of social facts, and a 
tentative formulation of the more obvious laws of social activity—all as 
a basis for further inductive studies . . . only one-half of the field of 
General Sociology is here described. Studies of the historical evolution 
of society and of the deeper problems of causation are not included. 
Within this limited field these pages contain much material, and many 
developments of theoretical detail, not given in my earlier books.” The 
broad features of Prof. Giddings’ conception of Sociology are sufticiently 
familiar. Sociology is in the main a psychological science: being, that is, 
for the most part a study of mental phenomena as presented by a number 
of interacting minds—a study, therefore, of “the interaction of minds, 
and of the reciprocrocal adjustments of life and its environment through 
the evolution of a social medium”. The unit of investigation is the 
socius, and the social phenomenon par excellence is that of “ like-minded- 
ness”. 

Sociology uses all known methods of scientific research: “its chic 
reliance, however, is necessarily upon inductive method”. A vast amoun 
of inductive work has already been accomplished. <A great many 
“classes” have been formed, and the further task of inductive sociology 
is to “define, subdivide, and co-ordinate these classes, and then to arrive 
at such conclusions as are possible within the category of causation”. 
Prof. Giddings proposes, therefore, to “ present a classification of social 
facts which seems to be warranted by existing knowledge, and to carry it 
out into tabular schemes of further inductive study, which, it is hoped, 
may in time lead to the verification of sociological laws already formu- 
lated, and to the discovery of others not yet surmised”. A striking 
feature of the present work, accordingly, is a series of ‘ Tables’’ each 
of which “contains all the data necessary to enable the investigator o1 
student to construct in outline or blank form the table which should be 
filled out with the results of his inquiries”. Some of these Tables seem, 
to an unitiated student, fearfully and wonderfully made, and to be at 
best of very unequal and uncertain value. The following specimen is 
taken at random :— 

TABLE XXI.--TYPES OF CHARACTER, 
M 1. Forceful. M 3. Austere. 
M 2. Convivial. M 4. Rationally conscientious. 


f 
t 


(M stands for “majority” or “minority,” and indicates that the column is to 
be filled with majority and minority symbols.) The investigator is referred 
in a note to various sources of information “Statistics of the per capita dis- 
tribution of saloons and dance-halls are an indication of the distribution of 
the convivialtype. Restrictive legislation affecting liquor selling, gambling, 
prize-fighting, horse-racing, and the use of tobacco indicates the distri- 
bution and activity of the austere type. Statistics of the distribution of 
independent voting throw some light upon the distribution of the rationally 
conscientious type.” This is followed by a Table of the “ characteristic 
pleasures to be looked for in each type of character,” and another of the 
“traits of character found more or less in each type”’: this again by :- 


TABLE XXIV.— TYPES OF MIND. 


M 1. Ideo—Motor. M 3. Dogmatic—Emotional. 
M 2. Ideo—Emotional. M 4. Critical—Intellectual. 
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TABLE XXV.—SUB-TYPES OF CRITICAL INTELLECT. 


M 1. Deductive and Critical : M 2. Deductive and Critieal : 
4 wsthetie. scientific. 
4 M 3. Critical and Inductive. 


It goes without saying that “the science of sociology” is prolific of 


e terminology, if of nothing else, and Prof. Giddings’ readiness and cou- 


fidence in this particular, as in many others, is truly remarkable. 

We are not satisfied, however, that “like-mindedness” (with its 
species of instinctive, sympathetic, dogmatic or formal, deliberative 
like-mindedness) is the open sesame to the interpretation of social 
phenomena. It cannot be said that political phenomena, still less 
economic phenomena, are merely developments of “ like-mindedness,” 
or can be resolved into a mere “ consciousness of kind”. ‘Though Prot. 
Giddings admits at the end of his book that “ since the tendencies to- 
wards both cohesion and dispersion are persistent, the social system 
simultaneously exhibits phenomena of combination and of competition, 
of communism and of individualism,” all that we have heard about so 
far is “cohesion” and “co-operation”. The curious point of view from 
which Prof. Giddings considers economic phenomena is not a little 
significant of his method. “Incidental to these developments of ¢o- 
i operation in civilisation are the phenomena of concerted volition in 
: financial or industrial booms, crazes, panics and strikes,” and concerted 
volition is consciousness of its kind “in its higher developments ” 
Again, “ when the advanced industrial system has been create1 by the 
more highly rational modes of like-mindedness, the sympathetic like- 
mindedness which survives in all societies, however highly evolved, can 
from time to time manifest itself in widespread economic speculations, 
industrial ‘ booms,’ financial panics, and contagious strikes ”. 

This is not, however, the place for any examination of the foundations 
on which the Inductive sociology of Prof. Giddings rests; but one can 
not help feeling a misgiving as to the use to which it may be put “in 
the college class-room and in the university seminary ”—more especially 
if it is to be regarded as a substitute for the more familiar, if more 
limited, disciplines of ethics, politics, and economics. 

SIDNEY Bay. 


A Student’s History of Philosophy. By ArtHur Kenyon Rocers, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Butlez College. 


Prof. Rogers seems to us to have accomplished a very diflicult task 
with remarkable success. It is no easy matter to give in the bri 
compass of some five hundred pages an account of the history of philoso 
phy from Thales to the present day which shall be at once trustworth,s 
and readable, and shall avoid the appearance of aftixing labels to each 
thinker in turn. Yet this Prof. Rogers has done: and he has done it to 
a great extent in consequence of his admirable method of giving as often 
as he can somewhat extensive quotations from the writers of whom he 
speaks. He thus contrives to give the just impression that there is more 
to be found in them than he has told us; and to avoid the air of having 
given in a conveniently compressed form all that is important to know 
about them. ‘The first few and the last few pages of the book are th 
least satisfactory. The first might with advantage be simpler; the last 
might show more clearly the relationship between different lines of 
thought at the present time. It is true that Prof. Rogers reasonably 
enough declines to aim at completeness in his account of contemporary 
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philosophy; but the name of Lotze should not have been altogether 
omitted ; and one would have expected some recognition of the work of 
Mr. Bradley. Among the best things in the book are the accounts of 
Bacon, of Kant, and of Hegel: all of them for various reasons especially 
difficult subjects. Some criticisms in detail occur to us. In the de- 
scription of Aristotle’s ethical teaching, the weyadspuyos of Nth. Nic, iv., 
is too much put forward as Aristotle's own moral ideal. On page 200 
the rejection of the view that matter is intrinsically evil by the Christian 
Church is ascribed not unjustly to a ‘feeling for the dignity and infinity 
of God’: but some mention should also have been made in this context 
of the central Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. On page 202 the 
Roman Empire is said to have been able to rouse the enthusiasin of the 
provineial ‘ much less’ than of the Roman mind ; but was not something 
like the reverse of this the truth? The statement (on p. 218) that 
Anselm’s doctrines had ‘ much the same general tendency’ as Erigena’s 
is misleading. Both no doubt were in a certain wide sense Platonic. 
But Anselm’s antecedents are to be sought in the recognised doctor of 
the Western Church, St. Augustine ; it was mainly through Augustine 
that the influence of Plato reached him: while Erigena’s predecessors 
belong to the Eastern Church, and Platonism came to him rather from 
the school of Proclus through ‘ Dionysius the Areopagite’ and Maximus 
of Tyre. There is no trace of the Areopagite’s influence in Anselm ; 
though it was felt again at a later time in scholasticism. This influential 
writer is nowhere mentioned by Prof. Rogers; and another oversight is 
the absence of the name of Averroes, whose teaching appears to have 
had no small share in determining the form of the system of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Prof. Rogers does not seem to know of Anselin’s answer to 
the criticism of Gaunilo. It is difficult to understand why on page 
397 Kant’s critical philosophy is said to have been ‘the starting point 
of one of the two great movements of recent thought’: it seems to be 
recognised on page 499 that both idealism and agnosticism (so to call 
them) go back to Kant. There are some small slips to be mentioned : 
Berkeley, though he died and was buried at Oxford, was never a 
student there ; and ‘ Dublin’ should therefore be read for ‘ Oxford’ on 
page 359. The editor of Lucretius was Munro, not Monro. The 
remark on page 213 that ‘it was the peculiar task of the Middle Ages 
to carry out by their authority the training of barbarian Europe’ is 
surely ill-expressed: the authority was not that of the middle ages 
themselves. Among books which might well be added to the useful 
little bibliographies which Prof. Rogers appends to his chapters there 
occur to us Dr. Bigg’s Neo-Platonism and Dr. Rashdall’s Universities 
of Europe in the Middle Ages. 
C. C. J. Wrss. 


Terts to [llustraie a Course of Elementary Lectures on the History of 
Greek Philosophy from Thales to Aristotle. Macmillan, 1901. Pp. 
eit. 


The primary purpose of Prof. Henry Jackson’s volume of select texts is 
to meet the needs of certain victims of the Cambridge examination 
system, for whom the sources of the history of ancient philosophy are 
prescribed as what the elegant diction of the sister university terms a 
‘“‘ semi-prepared”’ subject. Dr. Jackson has, however, the further end 
in view of compelling within the same covers some keynote passages 
required for constant reference by more advanced students of Greek 
philosophy. He designs to illustrate lectures the aim of which “is not 
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so much to record the details of systems as rather to trace the develop- 
ment of philosophical thought”. By “elementary” Dr. Jackson does 
not mean popular, but in outline. 

The labour-saving character of Dr. Jackson’s compilation, for the pur- 
poses of the lecture-room of Trinity College and for those of Cambridge 
venerally, will at once be recognised. And granted that it is better to 
save the exceptional pupil from the toilsome collation of note-books and 
verification of quoted passages, and not worse to dispense the average 
pupil, who usually dispenses himself, from the need of looking up 
“oobbets” in their context, Dr. Jackson’s selection may be useful even 
to a wider circle. It will scarcely displace Ritter and Preller’s Historia 
in the outer world, but the chapter on Plato must stir outside interest. 
The passages which so accomplished a Plato scholar as Dr. Henry 
Jackson thinks to be crucial for the interpretation, or typical of the 
teaching, of the chief Platonic dialogues must indeed “be generally 
acknowledged as important”. 

Given the legitimacy of Dr. Jackson’s purposes, the texts are well 
chosen. And they are well printed. It remains only to dispute de 
qustibus. In the excerpts dealing with the pre-Socratic philosophers we 
iuiss certain passages relevant to the claims of Anaximander as ‘a 
Greek forerunner of Darwin,” and a passage of Simplicius which we are 
accustomed to consider of essential importance in the matter of the 
homwomera of Anaxagoras. Coming lower, we would prefer a quotation 
from the doctrine of Prodicus as against that given from the sophists of 
Plato’s Huthydemus. The paragraph on Euclides stops a line too short. 
The section on Antisthenes omits the passage from Stobwus on pleasure 
after toil. The famous divided line in Plato’s Republic is further sub- 
divided by Dr. Jackson. The selections from Aristotle, especially from 
the Organon and the Hthics are, as Dr. Jackson allows, not representative 
but useful. Some passages from the biological writings would have been 
valuable in preference to the overlarge quotations from Metaphysics Z 

the half here is not only less than the whole but less than a smaller 
selection. There is no passage from the moral psychology of De Anima, 
iii, and Hthics, vi. There is nothing on practical syllogism. Choice, 
with an eye to passages to which Dr. Jackson proposes to refer in 
lecture, is of course entirely justifiable, but it implies an opportunism 
which diminishes his book’s usefulness outside. However, Dr. Jackson’s 
texts are only texts, and it rests with the preacher to fill in the gaps. A 
student who had come to realise why Dr. Jackson chose each of his texts 
would know a good deal of Greek philosophy. 

Hersert W. Bunt. 


Saint Anselme. Par le ComrrE Dower DE VorekEs. Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1901. Pp. vi., 334. 


This is one of a series of monographs on Les Grands Philosophes written, 
if we may judge from the contents of this volume, and from the names 
ot the contributors of others, from a Roman Catholic point of view. M. 
Domet de Vorges has evidently read his author thoroughly, but his book 
would have been more valuable had he not been less concerned to think 
himself into St. Anselm’s own position than to compare it with that of 
the later scholasticism, and especially with that of St. Thomas, whose 
views he practically treats as authoritative. This characteristic has not 
unfrequently led to the introduction of irrelevant matter. There is, for 
example, « whole chapter on Realism and Nominalism, which would 
have been better away ; for Anselm, as he justly observes, did not occupy 
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himself directly with that controversy. Nor is there again anything 
particular about Anselm in the chapter called ‘ Du Composé Humain,’ 
which is intended to show that ‘ of all philosophical theories the animism 
of Aristotle, which is also that of St. Thomas, is the only one har- 
monising fully with the facts’ discovered by modern biology. But M. 
Domet de Vorges’s dogmatic point of view leads to worse faults than 
irrelevance. It makes him incapable of genuine criticism. It induces 
him to apologise (p. 241) for the absence of the notion of ‘ creation,’ from 
the writings of the ancients on the ground that ‘they had no instance 
of this mode of production before their eyes’. Was M. Domet de 
Vorges, we may ask in passing, more favoured than the hero of the 
Book of Job, in having been present when God Jaid the foundations of 
the earth? In the same spirit, he takes Auselin to task for confusing 
the spheres of nature and of grace (p. 208) without seeing any need to 
criticise his own principle of demarcation between them ; he refuses to 
trespass on what he considers theological ground in a philosophical work, 
and by this refusal deprives of all claim to completeness his discussio1 
of Anselm, who would surely have been much surprised at his remark 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is (as he oddly puts it) ‘un hors d’ceuvre 
dans un ouvrage de pure philosophie’ (p. 263). No one capable of thus 
withdrawing a whole region, and that the most important, of human 
speculation, from the survey of philosophy can be expected to under- 
stand so genuine a metaphysician as Anselm. Hence one is not surprised 
to find him wholly mistaking the intellectual character of his hero. He 
wished, he tells us, speaking of the Wonologium, less to instruct than 
to elevate and improve (p. 264). This judgment is hopelessly at fault. 
Anselim’s desire was primarily neither the one nor the other; it was (as 
he tells us himself) to understand: the very title of the Monologium 
should have prevented his critic from finding it a sermon. Neither with 
Spinoza nor with Hegel was the primary impulse more truly that oi 
disinterested speculation than with Anselm. It is only what is to b 
expected after this misunderstanding, when we find that the profounde: 
results of Anselm’s reflexion, such as his doctrine of the divine light 
(p. 106), are unintelligible to M. Domet de Vorges. Ancient or modern 
analogies do not come to his aid ; for philosophy outside of scholasticism 
is to him practically an unexplored region. He supposes (on p. 245, 
for instance, that modern thought finds little difficulty in the conception 
of a creator who once upon a time made the world and let it go on its own 
way without further interference, but can see no reason in the doctrine 
of its need of perpetual conservation by the power to which it owes its 
origin. He lives, one may say, in a fool’s paradise, where he takes the 
slender stream of modern scholasticism for the full river of living human 
thought which once flowed along that channel but has now deserted it 
for ever. Tew whispers from the world without penetrate into this 
enchanted country. The names of Kant and of Hegel as critic and as 
defender of the ‘ ontological argument’ have reached our author’s ears ; 
but he is sure that St. Anselm would have been as little moved by the 
praises and counsels of Hegel as by the objections of Kant. His mind 
was too deeply imbued with the doctrine of the Fathers of the Church 
to take account of appreciations founded on principles so far removed 
from la saine philosophie traditionelle (p. 306). 

On the ‘ontological argument’ itself, to the consideration of which 
chap. vii. is devoted, M. Domet de Vorges’s criticism is very far from 
penetrating. He misconceives the whole inner meaning of Anselm’s 
reasoning, because he obstinately persists in studying it from the point 
of view of ‘inference,’ ‘analogy’ and the like, scholastically conceived, 
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without ever asking himself what is involved in these processes. From 
a philosophical standpoint like his, it is true, which is that of uncritical 
agnosticism, this crowning thought of Anselm’s must be necessarily 
unintelligible. 

Of the problems which beset the notion of causality p. 308), or of the 
need of asking himself what he means by ‘ outside’ (p. 228) he has no 
inkling. It is curious that he seems to be unacquainted even with 
writers on Anselm of his own communion beyond a certain circle ; he 
shows no sign of having heard of the works of Mr. Rule or Mr. Rigg. 
He thinks it necessary to explain that Anselm’s De Conceptu Virginali 
does not deal ‘as one would ‘expect’ with the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin herself (p. 77). The historical evolution of dogma or 
opinion does not exist for him. The traditional truth has always been 
the same; ‘St. Augustine, St. Anselm, St. Thomas all knew and taught 
the same doctrines’ (p. 110). The connexion of this view, so strangely 
at variance with the dominant tendencies of our time, with certain 
currents in contemporary French polities peeps out in the exclamation 
on p. 68) from which we learn that bishops like St. Martin and St. 
Anselm are yet to ‘snatch France from the grip of impiety and anarchy’. 

M. Domet de Vorges’ scholarship leaves much to be desired. He 
transposes subject and predicate in translating Nihil apertius quam 
nullam rem esse malum (p. 215 n. 1). He suggests that the works of 
Dionysius the Areopagite, whom strangely enough he regards as a 
philosopher of the first rank, were buried (like Aristotle’s) for centuries, 
so that though perhaps really written by St. Paul’s convert, they were 
notwithstanding not available for use in the controversies of the primitive 
Church (p. 81). He does not grasp the distinction between Predicables 
and Predicaments (p. 145). He does not seem (from the list of Anselm’s 
works on p. 80) to have studied the preface to Gerberon’s edition, which 
distinguishes the treatises which are printed in that edition according 
to their varying claims to authenticity. He quotes with respect (p. 149) 
M. de Wulf, whose untrustworthiness as a guide to the history of 
medieval philosophy, we were compelled to point out in Minp, N.S. No. 
25. He has indeed drawn his information far too exclusively from 
Roman Catholic sources. Thus he would have easily found an ‘ indi- 
cation de source’ of the saying quoted from William of Occam on p. 
237, had he gone to Erdmann or to Hauréau. 

M. Domet de Vorges has no suspicion that, in the designation of the best 
known thinker of the ninth century, Scotus and Mriqgena mean the same 
thing, and proposes to reconcile them by supposing John to have been 
of a Seotch family but born in Ireland (p. 28). He has read Eadmer’s 
life of St. Anselm very carelessly ; thus the relations of Anselm to his 
father immediately before his flight from Aosta are quite wrongly 
described on p. 48, and on p. 49 he has confused the refusal of the abbot 
at Aosta to receive Anselm as a boy into his monastery with Lanfrane’s 
later hesitation as to his admission to the fellowship of Bee. Not only 
did Lanfrane not require the leave of Anselm’s father, but Anselin’s 
father was already dead when Anselm consulted Lanfrane as to the 
best way in which he could live a religious life, and one of the alter- 
natives suggested was that he should live upon his own patrimony and 
minister of his inherited goods to the poor. The printing, especially of 
Greek words, is careless ; we have ypwvor for xpivov (p. 91); moAXakas for 
TodAaxes (p. 161); Nofrmoutiers for Marmouticy (p. 72); sint for sunt 
p. 219 n. 1 





C. C. J. WEesp. 
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Nouvelles Observations sur un cas de Somnambulisme avec glossolalic. 
Extrait des Archives de Psychologie de la Suisse Romande 1, ii. ). 
101-255. Par Tu. Flournoy, Geneva, 1902; London (Williams & 
Norgate). 


Prof. Flournoy’s ‘observations’ refer to the ‘mediumship’ of ‘ Mlle. 
Héléne Smith’ which he studied so acutely in his justly famous book. 
Des Indes «la planéte Mars.’ They record, however, little of importance 
in the way of novel developments, and it appears that Prof. Flournoy’s 
opportunities of observing the case have been somewhat restricted, and 
that there has lately been a final rupture of relations with ‘ Mlle. Smith,’ 
who has been endowed by a wealthy American lady with a competence, 
in order that she may be able to devote herself entirely to the peculiar 
form of contemplative life for which she seems to have such aptitude. 
As this happy change in her cirewnstances has been due to the attention 
drawn to her by Prof. Flournoy’s book, and as the scientific interest of 
her case rests almost entirely on his emphatic endorsement of her 
honesty, under what would otherwise have seemed to be rather sus- 
picious circumstances, this discarding of Prof. Flournoy somewhat savours 
of ingratitude. Yet it is after all natural that ‘Mlle. Smith’ should her- 
self prefer the more romantic spiritist interpretation of her phenomena. 
which makes her a divinely gifted intermediary between our own and 
other worlds (especially as this is also the view of her benefactress, 
to one which makes her, at worst, a fraud, and, at best, a curious case 
of morbid psychology. One can understand, therefore, that ‘ Mlle. 
Smith’ should be “ profoundly irritated against science and scientists 
and desires to have nothing more to do with professors” (p.115). But 
the loss to science may be considerable, if this means, as is probable. 
that henceforth no accurate and trustworthy reeord will be kept of 
‘Mile. Smith’s’ performances. This result will no doubt be satisfactory 
both to the spiritists, who in their pursuit of edification and titillation 
of their sense of the marvellous will be freed from the irksome criticisms 
of scientific method, and to the ‘ orthodox’ scientists who will be able 
to cherish the comfortable feeling that no further novelties menace the 
symmetry of their preconceived systems from this quarter, and that 
academic psychology may return with a good conscience to the more 
congenial pursuit of counting ‘sensations’ and tabulating ‘ reaction- 
times’. As for Prof. Flournoy himself, he deserves the thanks of the 
few who really ‘desire to know’ and to explore these obscure facts 
with an open mind, and their congratulations on the manner in which 
he has acquitted himself of a difficult and invidious task. 

The only point which criticism could perhaps raise is a delicate one ot 
the logic of science, or rather of a possible divergence between the logic 
of proof and the logic of discovery. Prof. Flournoy’s method is to explain 
away the creations of ‘ Mlle. Smith’s’ subliminal imagination by reduction 
to recognized psychological principles. And he is completely successful 
in disposing even of the most startling features in ‘ Mlle. Smith’s’ 
mediumship. It is almost pathetic to watch ‘Mlle. Smith’s’ sub- 
consciousness struggling vainly to reverse the verdict passed on her 
‘Martian’ by the analogous production of * Ultramartian,’ ‘ Uranian,’ 
and ‘ Lunar’ languages, pictures and seripts. The scientific explanation 
is the same in all cases and constitutes a crushing exposure of such naive 
methods. But the effect on the ‘inedium’ is either discouragement 0% 
disgust, which either check the production of the phenomena, or (as in 


' Cf. Minp, N.S. 36, p. 546. 
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this case) withdraw them from the purview of science. Hence science 
seems in such cases to defeat its own purpose. Its aim is to elicit as 
much novelty as possible, to provide for study as much and as good 
material as itcan. But by prematurely insisting on the connexion of the 
new with the old, it checks discovery. Hence a distinction would seem 
to be suggested between the methods appropriate to discovery and those 
by which, after discovery, the systematic validity of the new truths may 
be exhibited. Thus a spiritist interpretation might conceivably have 
proved a better working method of bringing out ‘Mlle. Smith’s’ capa- 
bilities, without being on that account accepted as the final explanation, 
and it seems possible that if Prof. Flournoy had treated it as more of an 
alternative to his own and had refrained from so triumphantly showing 
it to be totally unnecessary, he might have retained his position as his 
medium’s scientific director. But the personal questions which arise 
in such cases are usually extremely difficult, and we owe it no doubt to 
Prof. Flournoy’s great tact that the co-operation of ‘medium’ and 
professor endured so long. 
I’. C. S. SCHILLER. 


L’Opinion et la Foule. Par G. Tarvr, de l'Institut, Professeur au 
Collége de France. 1 vol. in-8o de la Bibliotheque de Philosophie 
Contemporaine. 5 tr. (Felix Alean, éditeur), 1901. Pp. vii., 226. 


This volume includes three studies in “collective” or “social” psy- 
chology— to use the current phrase—psychologie inter-spirituelle being 
the title by which the author himself would prefer to designate the 
psychology of what is really the interaction of minds. They have all 
appeared before, but as now put together for the first time they may 
be said to form a continuous subject. In the first and main study (“ /e 
public et la foule”), the special object of investigation is “the public ” 
as distinguished from “the crowd”. “The public” is une foule dis 
persée in which the interaction of minds has become an action at a 
distance, and it is essentially a modern product created by modern 
means of communication. The author sums up the general conclusion 
of his study in the following passage : 

“Jincline & croire, malgré tout, que les profondes transformations 
sociales que nous devons & la presse se sont faites dans le sens de 
lunion et de la pacification finales. En se substituant ou en se super- 
posant, comme nous l’avons vu, aux groupements plus anciens, les 
groupements nouveaux, toujours plus étendus et plus massifs, que nous 
appelons les publics, ne font pas seulement succéder le régne de la 
mode i celui de la coutume, Vinnovation A la tradition; ils remplacent 
aussi les divisions nettes et persistantes entre les multiples varictés de 
l'association humaine avec leurs conflits sans fin, par une segmentation 
incompléte et variable, aux limites indistincts, en voie de perpétuel 
renouvellement et de mutuelle pénétration.”’ 

The second study (“Vopinion et la conversation”) treats ‘ opinion ’ 
as the direct consequence of ‘the public,’ and ‘conversation’ as the 
most general and constant source of ‘opinion’. In his study of ‘ con- 
versation’ the author is conscious of breaking new ground, and of 
working with insufficient data. He suggests that a complete history 
of ‘Conversation’ would be a highly interesting document of social 
science, and even contemplates the possibility of a science of ‘com- 
parative conversation,’ to take its side by a science of comparative 
religion, art, or industry. In the meantime Prof. Tarde’s observations 
on this topic, in spite of their tentative and unmethodical character, are 
full of interest and suggestion. 
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The last study (“la foule et les sectes criminelles”) is on more 
familiar ground. The writer distinguishes between different forms of 
social groupings, from the ‘crowd’ to the ‘corporation,’ in the widest 
sense of the term; emphasises the réle of the meneur or conducteur, and 
the inferiority of the crowd in intelligence and morality to the average of 
its individual members ; analyses the comparative psychology or patho- 
logy of crowds and criminal associations (such as Anarchists); and 
accentuates throughout the complicité du milieu in des crimes collectifs. 

These studies are characterised throughout by the felicity of style 
and handling that distinguishes the writings of their author. The essay 
form is peculiarly appropriate to subjects of this kind, and Prof. Tarde 
is a master of this form of writing: there is hardly a page which is not 
lighted up by delicate observation and apt illustration. On the other 
hand, they read perhaps more like a mosaic of interesting remarks 
than the development of any single conception; and the remarks, as 
might perhaps be expected, are of very unequal import and value: 
some of them are only redeemed from triviality by their atmosphere, 
others are very much like glimpses into the obvious, others again 
deserve to be further developed. But regarded as essays or sketches 
these studies are a model of sociological literature; and the genial 
treatment of ‘conversation’ might well inspire quelque jeune travailleur 
with Je désir de combler cette grande lacune. 

SIDNEY Datu. 


Pascal. Par Av. Harz¥etp. Paris: Alcan, 1901. 8vo., pp. xii., 291. 
Price 5 fr. 

This is a new volume in the series Les Grands Philosophes edited by the 

Abbé Piat. The author M. Hatzfeld died soon after finishing his manu- 

script, and before he could see his book through the press—a task which 

has been fulfilled by M. Piat. Lieut. Perrier discusses, in the third 

part of the work, the scientific achievements of Pascal. 

The divided authorship answers to the two chief phases of Pascal’s 
career as a scientific investigator, and as a religious enthusiast. But 
there is an interesting difference in the attitudes of the two authors. 
M. Hatzfeld inclines a little to the hagiologist who conducts his subject 
along a predestined path to the haven of orthodoxy. To Lieut. 
Perrier Pascal reveals the frailties which are found even in men of science 
and philosophers. I will confess that it was a relief to turn from the 
somewhat fervid pages which deal with Pascal’s religious history, and to 
trace the amiable weaknesses which he displayed in his dealings with some 
of his contemporaries such as Torricelli and Copernicus (pp. 131, 173, 
190). But so far was Pascal from being blameless in the conduct even 
of his religious life, that on one occasion he descended to the part of a 
common informer, and was the means of bringing a thinker named 
Forton, before the court of the Archbishop of Rouen, on a charge of 
heterodoxy. I do not presume to say whether Pascal in so doing approved 
himself a good Catholic, but the incident is somewhat jarring in the life 
of a philosopher. M. Hatzfeld mentions this episode without condem- 
nation or even apology (p. 19). 

Having said thus much, I can go on to praise unreservedly the Gallic 
clearness and brilliance of his style, qualities so rarely found in the 
historian of philosophy, yet surely to be required from every one who 
writes about Pascal. And let not the objection be raised that style is a 
matter of literature, rather than of philosophy.  Pascal’s masterly 
fragment De Esprit Géométrique shows how closely, in his mind, 
thought and expression ran together. 
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But in Pascal, as Lieut. Perrier says (p. 188), there is something beyond 
style; there is ‘the admirable ordering of the plan’. And it is here that 
[ tind a serious deficiency. It is impossible to separate Paseal’s mathe- 
matical theory of probabilities from his standpoint as a thinker, and we 
do not find given us any systematic account, which may bring together 
the varied applications of this theory, notably in the wager about the 
Existence of God (p. 264), and, on the other hand. in the realm of human 
action. It is surely a paradox that Pascal should have formulated the 
theory of probabilities, and, also, have been the champion of those who 
refuse to apply the theory to casuistry. 

As far as [ am able to judge, Lieut. Perrier has performed his task in 
an admirable manner. And the book, as a whole, is an excellent intro- 
duetion to the study of Pascal. It is to be hoped, however, that in the 
succeeding volumes of this series the writers may have a freer hand. In 
the Pascal, as in the St. Augustin, too much is said about the orthodoxy 
in which these great minds found rest, and not enough about the origin 
and history of their opinions. 

FRANK GRANGER. 


Kant’s Theorie der Nausalitdt : Eine historisch-kritische Untersuchung 
zur Erkenntrisstheorie. Von Dr. M. WARTENBERG. Leipzig, 1899. 
Hermann Haacke. (London: Williams & Norgate. 


Das Problem des Wirkens, und die Monistische Weltanschauung: Eine 
historisch-kritische Untersuchung zur Metaphysik. Von Dr. Mscts- 
LAW WARTENBERG. Leipzig, 1900. (Same publishers. 


These two volumes, written with youthful enthusiam and freshness, 
represent one of the many attempts now being made, to dethrone the 
prevailing monism, and to substitute for it a pluralistic conception of the 
universe. In the earlier work, the idea of causality is discussed from the 
point of view of the Theory of Knowledge. A clear and readable, if 
somewhat diffuse, statement of Kant’s theory, especially as it stands in 
the Critique of Pure Reason, is followed by a criticism on the lines 
already laid down by Sigwart. It is shown that causality cannot stand 
us a constitutive principle in our knowledge of reality, and that as a 
merely regulative principle it is an extraneous factor to knowledge itself. 
[t is not a necessary principle, but a hypothesis, and differs from other 
hypotheses, apparently, in the degree of its arbitrariness, which is 
extreme, for there is nothing in the facts themselves to suggest it. The 
justification for the hypothesis is found in the Will—it is a postulate of the 
practical reason, not a principle or axiom of the speculative reason at all. 
Our desire, striving, willing to know, to grasp reality as an interconnected 
system, can be satisfied only if necessary, causal, connections subsist. 
The causal principle is valid—so far as it is valid—not on logical or on 
ontological grounds, but for general psychological reasons——as Sigwart 
had already insisted. There is, however, a certain superficiality in the 
distinction between knowledge and the will to know: if the latter cannot 
he satisfied unless causal connexion holds between different processes or 
stages of reality, it is either because the act of knowing itself implies 
such necessary connexion— and causality is then a constitutive principle, 
as Kant taught—or because the will contains an ideal of completeness. 
certainty, or the like, towards which it aims. The mere willing cannot 
suggest any postulates, and whatever is implied in an ideal of knowledge 
is implied in knowledge itself: the principle of causality can never rest 
on psychological grounds—if it has any validity at all, it is a theoretical. 
not, or not merely, a practical principle. 
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In the second work, in which there is special reference to Lotze, the 
problem of Activity succeeds that of Causality, and the venue is changed 
from Epistemology to Metaphysics. The criticism of Lotze is an attrac- 
tive piece of dialectical work, marred again by a habit of diffuseness. 
The barrenness of Lotze’s Absolute—the M which is really an X—the 
futility of a “ progress ” which is merely a perpetual renewal of the status 
quo, the inconsistency of a “freedom” of which the resultant activity is 
predetermined by the nature of the whole in which it is contained 
these and other similar points are made with great skill. The hypothet- 
ical pluralism so established is worked out 1n a review of the principal 
spheres of being—dead matter, living organisms, and the physical world 
—and emerges first of all in a dualism of soul and body-substances. The 
facts of experience cannot be understood except on the assumption that 
transient activity, not merely imminent, is real, although the possibility 
of it can never be understood, because it can never be experienced by 
us. As in the material world, and in the physical world, substances act 
and react upon one another, so between the two kinds of substances th: 
same interaction takes place. Psychophysical parallelism is a delusion : 
the principle of the conservation of energy has no validity beyond the 
material facts on which it is based ; but even within the material world 
it has a merely subordinate value, because of the influence of other 
immaterial substances on the quantity of energy within the world. But 
after all, one cannot help a feeling of “ parturiunt montes” : for the 
dualism gives place finally to a trinism—or is it a monism? There is 
in the world a certain harmony, order, hierarchy of ends, which points 
to a supreme Substance: it cannot be thought of as an imminent cause, 
but is a transcendent being acting upon and from without the world! 
and so all the problems solved sugyest themselves anew. Is_ there 
action only, or also reaction between the Absolute and the finite sub- 
stances’ If reaction, why should not this Absolute be one among 
many; if action merely, where is the freedom and independence of 
the individual substance ? 

J..L. M. 


Gustav Theodor Fechner. Rede zur Feier seines 100 jiihrigen Geburt- 
stages. Gehalten von W. Wunpt. Leipzig: W. Engelmann, 1901. 


Among the inass of studies—biographical, philosophical, or literary 

which bore such eloquent testimony last year to the enduring influence 
of Fechner’s work upon the German philosophy and psychology of 
to-day, Prof. Wundt’s lecture takes an honourable place. We are 
glad to meet again the literary grace, the charming lucidity of exposi- 
tion, which made the Vorlesungen iiber Menschen-und-Thier-Scele such 
good reading. It is no mere single aspect of Fechner’s thought and 
life which is here touched upon. He himself lives before us for a while, 
such as Wundt, after the lapse of all these years, remembers that strange 
old man, half-blind, enthusiastic and combative, kept alive by the desire 
to make his system triumph, yet scrupulously impartial and objective 
in his treatment of criticism, however minute and technical, however 
remote from the central intention of his life-work ; a poet who was yet 
among the most exact of exact scientists ; an artist who could yet go 
about measuring the proportions of a picture with a foot-rule ; a lover 
of nature who could enjoy to the full the glories of a sunset, observing 
after-images the while; a humourist who could poke fun at the con- 
ceptions he was most in earnest about. No savant was ever more 
thoroughly a man; no sceptic ever dwelt with more ironical enjoyment 
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upon the two sides of every question than did this fanatical believer 
in the truth of his own system. The mere logician is bewildered by 
what seems to him a bundle of irreconcilable paradoxes. The amateur 
of antithesis finds here an exhaustless mine. But neither can grasp the 
fundamental unity of Fechner’s life and purpose.’ Prof. Wundt has 
explained this to us admirably. How much of Fechner’s later develop- 
ment was due to the accident of his strange disease ? To what extent 
is his system as a whole the logical outcome of his earlier Anschauung ? 
to what extent the expression of a character enriched and broadened by 
long struggle against weakness and despair ¥ These are questions upon 
which opinions have always been divided ; Wundt settles them for us in 
an admirably lucid way. 

Fechner began his academic life as a medical student; but, totally 
unfit as he was for the diplomatic side of a doctor’s career, he turned to 
physies, to chemistry, to the exact sciences. He lectured, he composed 
and translated huge text-books, he made valuable original contributions 
to experimental physics. None of this work has any direct connexion 
with philosophy. But while he was translating the two volumes on 
Verebral Pathology, the six volumes of Thénard’s Traité de Chimie ; 
Biot’s four volumes of Physique; two volumes of the same Biot’s 
Répertoive de Chimie ; three move voluines of a Record of Krperimental 
Physics, while he was editing the eight volumes of a Hauslericon (all 
this between 1824 and 1838), he found time to write some of the most 
whimsical of his parodies of the prevailing Naturphilosophie, and to 
discover to the world the first glimpse of his ‘ Tagesansicht’ (in the 
Biichlein vom Leben nach dem Tode). Prof. Wundt, who is not unpro 
ductive, marvels at Fechner’s fertility. No starving compiler in a 
garret could rival in point of bulk the Leipzig savant’s yearly average 
of three or tour big volumes, and most of it original! What wonder if, 
almost as soon as his elevation to an ordinary professorship removed 
the necessity for making money by his pen, Fechner’s nervous organisa- 
tion broke down completely / But the point to bear in mind is that 
the Tagesansicht first dawned upon him many years before his illness. 
It is idle to speculate whether the Psycho Physik would have been 
written, had Fechner never done those experiments on after-images 
which were the proximate cause of his three years’ seclusion in a 
darkened room. All the main ideas of the Zend-Avesta are foreshadowed 
in the Biichlein, and almost everything Iechner wrote in later life de- 
veloped out of the Zend-Avesta. This is evident to any one who has 
read other books of Fechner’s besides the first part of Psycho-Physik, 
and we are grateful to Prof. Wundt for reminding psychologists of the 
fact that the Psycho-Physik, far from being an independent work, is a 
mere outpost, designed to render impregnable the central fortress. ‘In 
Wahrheit,” says Prof. Wundt, “kehren alle wesentlichen Ideen des 
Zend-Avesta in der Psycho-Physik wieder ; es sind aber auch uingekehrt 
die Grundgedanken der Psyecho-Physik schon im Zend-Avesta zu finden.” 
Even the psycho-physic law is anticipated in the second volume of this 
work. The idea flashed upon him early one morning, 22nd October, 
1850. Ten years later, he thought the presumptions of his earlier 
analogical reasoning had been entirely confirmed by careful experiment 
Ps. Ph., 1860). The “ Atomenlehre,’ the ‘Ideen zur Schipfungs-und- 
Entwickelungsgeschichte’ are directly, the ‘Collectivmasslehre’ in- 
directly, developments of the Zend-Avesta. Obviously the eritie of 
Fechner must begin with this work. Prof. Wundt rightly makes it the 
centre of his sympathetic account of Fechner’s philosophy. We need 
not follow him here in detail. Fechner never intended that his system 
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should be regarded as scientifically proved. He did not regard it as 
the function of philosophy to assert nothing but what could be strictly 
demonstrated. On the other hand, he was careful to make no assertions 
which had not in his view strong analogical probability. Philosophy 
for him held a middle position between Science and Religion. The 
whole of experience is its material : Belief no less than Knowledge. It 
proceeds trom the latter to the former by means of Induction and 
Analogy. The result is the opposition of the *'Tagesansicht’ to the 
‘Nachtansicht’; the picture of a living, sentient, coloured, glowing, 
loving world, as opposed to the dead dark world—senseless atoms in 
purposeless motion—of popular materialism. To this, little as Fechner 
protited by the lessons of Kant, his books provide even to-day the best 
antidote. 

This booklet contains also a photograph of the Fechner Memorial at 
Leipzig, and several appendices including personal reminiscences and 
discussions of special points. 


F. N. Hates. 


Stud? sulla Filosofia Contemporanea. L.—Prolegomeni La * Filosofia 
Scientifica”. By Francesco DE SARLO. Roma: Ermanno Leescher 
« Co. 1901. Pp. 241. 


In the forthcoming studies, to which the present volume is introductory, 
we shall await with interest any constructive effort Prof. de Sarlo 
may make towards a philosophic synthesis which shall take up the 
converging lines of the most general concepts in the special sciences and 
vindicate his belief that ‘una ¢ la scienza come una ¢ la realta’. These 
prolegomena are entirely critical. Reconstruction, he holds, is necessary 
in virtue of the domination of scientific progress over thought, entailing 
« ‘disruption’ of speculative scope by its tendency to specialization, 
and by its ‘adoration of the-thing-done, fatto. But ‘before his dis- 
cussions take a properly philosophic line’—so the author prefers to 
distinguish his forthcoming studies from those before us, which are 
nothing if not properly philosophical—he wishes to bring out ‘ such 
salient features in modern science as are tending to acquire a philosophic 
aspect and content’. For if philosophers will not bestir themselves to 
philosophize science, men of science will do it themselves, and that 
after an amateurish sort, reducing the principles, which they need to 
give value and import to science, to a popular doctrine which is neither 
good science nor good philosophy. 

And so he takes the ‘ threefold basis’ of what he terms naturalistic 
agnostie scientific philosophy, viz., the mechanical conception of the 
universe, the psychophysical value of cognition, and the concept of 
evolution—and discusses them as they appear, most impressively and 
characteristically, in the thought of Du Bois Reymond, Helmholtz and 
Darwin respectively. The book is completed by an essay on contem- 
porary Positivism in Italy. 

The author is too genuine a metaphysician to conduct his criticism 
so sympathetically as to get right through to the standpoint of his 
scienziati, the logic of which governs their conelusions as surely as his 
own logic guides him to differ from them. While he rejects the 
agnosticism of Reymond’s ignorabimus, holding that that which is un- 
knowable is unreal, he meets all advance in scientific analysis with the 
inexpugnable necessity for postulating, as the creator and interpreter of 
all experience, an ‘ideal’ subject. Paley’s watch in fact, now lies not 
on the bosom of the external world, but bedded in conscious experience. 
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The ‘ psychological’ ego, as an evolved product of consciousness, does 
not at all satisfy him, and he waves evolution aside as practically devoid 
of any philosophical value. 

It is in precisely its clear statement of the @ priori position over 
against the advance of genetic methods in science that the book lies. 
If ever a way will be found to carry that position which shall satisfy and 
convert the metaphysician himself, it cannot conceivably be otherwise 
than through those methods being applied far more rigorously than as 
yet to the history of the ego. And it is good to have a careful, detailed 
discussion to show how unassailable is the postulate of an ‘ ideal’ ego 
as full-grown noumenon. 

Such a work should appeal to philosophic students outside Italy, and 
it is to be regretted that philosophers of that country, mindful of the 
limited ‘ circulation’ of their language, do not lay themselves out more 
strenuously to attract and aid the foreign reader. The stvle in this 
case is not too involved and, there are some short sentences. The ever 
recurring double negative—non puo nou—cumbrous to English ears, but 
good as eliminative logic, can be got over. But there are absolutely no 
sign posts to guide as to what departure in argument is coming, neither 
at the head of sections, numbered meaninglessly, nor over the page. 
The argument too proceeds discursively, not by definite development. 
Hence the reading, for foreign inquiries, is rendered needlessly tough. 
For the very numerous typographical errors the author is fain to appeal 
to the help of his readers, after filling a page with corrigenda. 


C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 
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VII.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. x., No. 4. J. Seth. ‘The Utilitarian 
istimate of Knowledge. [‘ Knowledge is only a part of the complete 
whole of human possibility.” But, within this larger whole, “it is not 
merely a means to an end beyond itself, it is also an integral part of the 
end. To assign to it a merely instrumental and subjective value is to 
negate the essential idea of knowledge, and the logical issue of such a 
view is scepticism.” The ethical significance thus secured for knowledge 
is social as well as individual in its scope.] F. J. E. Woodbridge. ‘The 
Dominant Conception of the Earliest Greek Philosophy.’ [Discussion of 
Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles and Anaxagoras, in the light of the 
preserved fragments. “The dominant conception of early Greek philos- 
ophy seems to be, not a permanent material substance out of which all 
things are made. but that nature is a process of physiological generation, 
a succession of births and deaths, of coming into existence and passing out 
of existence, mediated by some natural principle, as water, or a nameless 
inexhaustible substance, or air, or fire.”] G@. S. Fullerton. ‘The Doc- 
trine of Space and Time. 1. The Berkeleian Doctrine of Space.’ [The 
only fundamental error of the Kantian doctrine “ lies in supposing that in 
dealing with any single intuition it is dealing with ‘ real’ space and ‘ real ’ 
things”. For the Berkeleian, “the absolute object and its absolute 
space are not an object (intuitive), and « space (the ‘form’ of an intu- 
ition), but rather an indefinite series of substitutions gathered up and 
hypostatised into an individual”. The real thing, in any but a relative 
sense, is a possibility of substitutions according to a definite principle ; 
it is not a single intuitive experience of any sort whatever. “If the 
Berkeleian will admit that ‘real’ space is infinitely divisible (as it may 
be), and the Kantian will admit that ‘real’ space is not given in any in- 
tuition (as it certainly is not), there need be no quarrel between them.” ] 
E. Adickes. ‘The Philosophical Literature of Germany in the Years 
1899 and 1900.’ [History of philosophy ; metaphysics and epistemology ; 
ethics.]| Reviews of Books. Sumuinaries of Articles. Notices of New 
Books. Notes. Vol. x. No. 5. CG. S. Myers. ‘Naturalism and 
Idealism.’ [Criticism of Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism. (1 
Specific criticisms: vacillating attitude to mechanism, erroneous con- 
ception of protoplasmic activity, misunderstanding of natural selection. 
2) General criticism: the writer keeps a battle raging between teleology 
and mechanism, spiritualism and agnosticism, until in the end he gives the 
victory to the former. But “neither the idealism of the teleologists, not 
the naturalism of the mechanists, is one whit the more real, the more 
adequate, or the more true than the other. . .. Each is a creation of 
consciousness or mind, or whatever term is used to denote that ex- 
perience which consists merely in a duality of subject and object.” 
Ward assumes that the results of the one half of experience are to be 
exalted at the expense of the other half. The real is “that unity of 
states of consciousness which we have called mind or experience.” 
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Monism, ‘based on unknowable experience, is at once the source and 
haven of all philosophy”; dualism must suffice for ordinary life.] F. C. 
French. ‘The Doctrine of the Twofold Truth.’ [Philosophical truth 
inferable from Aristotelian principles) and theological truth (harmony 
with the doctrines of the Church) were at first identified ; later, recognised 
as two, but regarded as easily reconcilable by logic; while, finally, one 
after another of the doctrines of faith is declared indemonstrable—“ the 
mysteries of faith and the speculations of philosophy form each a separat 
and distinct system, and we have the twofold truth.” The inherent 
contradiction may be avoided logically (Thomas Aquinas, Locke); or 
ontologically (Kant); or practically (Kant, James). In spite of thes 
methods of escape, the twofold truth is still with us: witness Minstei 
berg’s Philosophy and Life. The sources of Minsterberg’s 
certain wrong suppositions regarding the nature of science: the beli 


are 
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that science is necessarily atomistic involves a transformation of reality. 
und is the product of a subjective purpose.] G. S. Fullerton. ‘The 
Doctrine of Space and Time.—1v. Of Time.’ |The difficulty as stated by 
Augustine: “past time is not now, future time is not yet, and present 
ime has no duration”. Augustine’s reference to psychology (we measur 
not time but memory and expectation) leaves the problem where hi 
found it. (1) Kant’s answer is unsatisfactory: infinite time is not given 


1s infinitely divisible : 





in original intuition; we are not conscious of time 
for the Kantian, no division of time whatever can come to an end. We 
must emphasise with Berkeley the distinction of appearance and reality. 
We then find (2) that there is a crude intuition of duration, which is the 
foundation of our notion of ‘real’ time; that we are thus intuitive) 
conscious of time, as present, past and future; that this time is not 





infinite ; that the time given in a single intuition is not composed of an 
infinite number of bits of time; that no single intuition of duration 
constitutes ‘real’ time. The most serious objection to this position is: 


riven in intuition, when time is composed 





how can even crude time “ be 
of moments no one of which can alone constitute time, and no two of 
which can exist simultaneously ?” It is sufficiently met if we show that 
“there is nothing inconceivable in the fact of a consciousness of dura 
tion”.] Discussion. W. Smith. ‘Professor Thilly on Interaction’. 
} } 

[Both theories, parallelism and interaction, assume that psychology an 
physiology represent two departments of knowledge, equally objectiy 

nar jent. The problem. as 4] batad a aniiauatod. “Wahavi 
and independent. 1e problem, as thus stated, is antiquated. e hav 

at most three series of facts: (1) the series of the percipient’s sensations 


called the brain of the person observed; (2) the series of co 





experiences in the person observed, which cannot be dire etly in 
3) the forms of substance and energy, entities—like the members ot 
the second series—that are objective and metaphysical. With this 
critical re-statement, “the mystery of the interaction of mind and 
brain has disappeared. . . . There is no heterogeneity.”| Review 
of Books. Summaries of Articles. Notices of New Books. Notes 
No. 6. G.S. Fullerton. ‘The Doctrine of Space and Time v. The Real 
World in Space and Time.’ [(1) Are time and space conceptions o% 
intuitions ? “ What is given in intuition, in the strict sense of the word, 
is but a symbol of the real world in space and time. . . . But the world 
in space and time, the object of our symbol, is an individual, not an 
abstraction. . . . Since space and time are in this sense individual, Kant 
applied to them the term ‘intuition’.” (2) When we contrast ‘ space 
and time’ with ‘the world in space and time’ we must not imagine that 
the world is one thing, and space and time independent entities of an- 
other sort. “The real world in space and time is a vast complex of 
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tactual things standing to each other in certain relations of distance and 
direction, and passing through a series of changes. The plan or system 
of its actual and theoretically possible relations and changes is what 
we mean by space and time.” All three are intuitions, in the sense 
that they are individual ; but the last two are abstracted from the first.] 
H. W. Wright. ‘The Truth in Ascetic Theories of Morality.’ [‘‘'The 
implications of self-consciousness justify us in maintaining that there are 
in man two selves struggling for the mastery in the form of two opposing 
tendencies, the one that of natural individuality which would turn all to 
purposes of individual satisfaction, the other that of self-determining 
personality whereby the individual is led to make the good of others 
an end of action, and to identify himself with a social order in which all 
humanity is united in the realisation of a common good.” Plato erred in 
making these tendencies mere psychological abstractions, reason and 
sensibility ; the naturalists err in neglecting the opposition altogether ; 
Kant and Fichte err in overestimating discipline and negation. The 
true end of morality is a “synthesis of ideal and real”.] J. D. Stoops. 
‘The Concept of the Self.’ [Consciousness has five stages. We have 
(1) instinctive or immediate consciousness, pure sense experience ; con- 
sciousness is the sensation itself. Next comes (2) impulsive or ideal 
consciousness, or simple perception, the laying hold upon quality ; here 
we find consciousness of the sensation. (3) Ideomotor consciousness, or 
ideation, “sees this quality in such a system of relationships as to 
constitute it an aspect of an object of thought”. (4) “The coming of 
the idea . . . is the ushering in of a dualism, the dualism of subject and 
object. . . . It gives us the negative aspect of self-consciousness, the 
mere awareness of self”; ‘there is consciousness of the object as 
revealed through the idea as an ‘ other’ over against the subject”. This 
is the self-consciousness of Buddhism. (5) But “the idea as a universal 
belongs to both subjective act and objective or ideal meaning”; in 
positive or Christian self-consciousness, “ the subject is conscious of the 
object as content of the individuating idea”.] S. F. MacLennan. 
‘Trans-subjective Realism and “ Hegelianism”.’ [Reply to Rogers. (1) 
Trans-subjective realism “draws a circle about ‘fact’”. But fact is 
existence plus content; and only existence is given. Whatever about 
‘fact’ is significant is fluent. Moreover, the theory must in consistency 
make perception a matter of intuitive knowledge, and conception an 
affair of later reflective construction. (2) For the Hegelian, “ indetermin- 
ate ‘existence’ is . . . the presupposition and datum of knowledge. 
Reality emerges as the determinate existence implicit and immanent 
in all indeterminate existence. Knowledge is the function in and 
through which this determinateness is revealed.”] Reviews of Books. 
Summaries of Articles. Notices of New Books. Notes. [Discussion 
between Miinsterberg and Stratton.] 

PsycHoLoGIcaAL Review. Vol. viii, No. 4. F. H. Giddings. ‘A 
Provisional Distribution of the Population of the United States into 
Psychological Classes.’ [If we group mental phenomena under the 
three headings of motor, emotional and intellective, we have the six 
temperamental possibilities: Met, Emr, Ime, Mir, Erm, Iem. Of these, 
Me! and Emt are found only in animals, human infants, and defectives. 
The four normal types remain, and may be particularised under the 
rubrics promptness of reaction, continuity of activity, kind of move- 
ment, degree of emotion, temperament, formation of belief or judgment, 
mode of reasoning, disposition, character. Mie may be termed the 
ideo-motor; Erm the ideo-emotional; Imm the dogmatic emotional; 
and Ime the critical intellectual type. Examination by nationalities 
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and religions, checked by preference for classes of books, shows that 
“the mental ‘mode’ of the American people as a whole is ideo-emo- 
tional to dogmatic emotional”.] R. S. Woodworth. ‘On the Volun- 
tary Control of the Force of Movement’. [The regulation of the 
force of movement, at least in the case of a blow, is not simply a deriy- 
ative function, dependent on regulation of the extent. Nor is it de- 
pendent on the duration of the movement. . . . And if the regulation of 
force is an independent function, so is also the perception of the force of 
movement, since the control of the force of any one blow is based on the 
perception of the preceding blow. The muscle sense informs us of the 
force of a movement directly,” 7.¢., the various constituent sensations 
functionate unitarily.| W. M. Urban. ‘The Problem of a “ Logic of 
the Emotions” and “ Affective Memory ”.’—1. [The question of the atfec- 
tive memory is not whether the affective elements, pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness, can be revived as such, but rather: “Can an affective state 
become the presupposition of another affective state, that is, the mood of 
recognition? Is feeling, emotion, capable of becoming a presupposition 
of a judgment-feeling of familiarity?” This latter question must be 
answered aflirmatively. Recognition of affective states rests “not upon 
the definite quality of the ideal or organic elements, but rather upon the 
dynamic relations of the elements of the emotional states; and this 
revivability goes back ultimately to the dynamic relation to volition”. 
Critique of Ribot and Marshall. “When esthetic theory, in its psycho- 
logical analysis, shall have made clear the processes and the reasons for 
the processes which underlie the passage of the attention from the object 
to the complex of relationships which constitute the organic reaction to 
the object, the most difficult question of zsthetics will be solved.”] IML 
V. O'Shea. ‘The Psychology of Number: a Genetic View’. [The 
‘Symbolic’ versus the ‘ practical’ teaching of arithmetic. The genesis of 
the number idea in the child’s mind—a sketch based on the work of 
McLellan and Dewey. Criticism of these authors’ analysis of the 
psychology of counting. The appeal to ‘correlative differentiation and 
identification’ and to the synthesis of units is too logical; the child’s 
pleasure in counting is, ¢.y., due in large part to the pleasure of being 
able to do something that others can do.] E. L. Thorndike and R. 8S. 
Woodworth. ‘The Influence of Improvement in One Mental Function 
upon the Efficiency of Other Functions. uu. The Estimation of Magni- 
tudes’. [Summary of experiments, the general conclusion of which was 
given in the first paper.] C. L. Franklin. ‘Colour Introspection on 
the Part of the Eskimo.’ [The four rectilineal colour series, in the light 
of Rivers’ account of the colour vision of the Eskimo. Helmholtz’ 
theory, of the physical colour triangle, ignores the psychological colour 
square ; Hering’s theory, of the psychological colour square, ignores the 
physical colour triangle.] Psychological Literature. New Books. Notes. 
Vol. viii, No. 5. J. R. Angell and W. Fite. ‘Contributions from the 
Psychological Laboratory of the University of Chicago. (1) Further 
Observations on the Monaural Localisation of Sound.’ [Continuation 
of study published in Review, viii., 3, bringing out especially “the 
variations in monaural localisation which are connected with the 
duration of deafness”. The experiments serve to reconcile the con- 
flicting statements about monaural localisation made by aurists, and 
suggest the possibility and desirability of training for persons who have 
lost their hearing in one ear. The improvement noted “is attributable 
merely to systematic direction of attention to the peculiarities of sounds 
coming from different directions”. To this should be added visual 
knowledge of the position of the stimulus. The discipline suggested is 
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“comparable with the ocular gymnastics prescribed to persons suffering 
from defects of the oculomotor mechanism’’.] ‘(2) New Apparatus.’ 
[Describes a multiple contact key ; a platform for tuning-fork and marker ; 
an apparatus for determining the impact limen; a standard for adjusting 
a common form of the registering tambour to the surface of the drum, 
in plethysmographie work ; an adjustable form of the Hallion and Comte 
plethysmograph; and a thermal apparatus. All are useful instruments. 
Cc. L. Morgan. ‘Further Remarks on the Relation of Stimulus to 
Sensation in Visual Impressions.’ [Ten notes of detail, suggested by 
Meyer’s critique in the Amer. Journal, 1900, 135.] J. BH. Bair. ‘ De- 
velopment of Voluntary Control.’ [A study of the acquisition of 
voluntary control over the retrahens of the ear. Description of a 
‘registration helmet’ whereby a record of ear movements could be 
obtained. Graphic representation of results in three stages: (1) before 
voluntary control is acquired; (2) when control is just beginning to 
appear; (8) when the maximum of contraction is attained, without 
innervation of the brow or contraction of irrelevant muscles. Con- 
clusions: more than the idea of movement is required to secure move- 
ment; the muscle must first be controlled in a group, if it is to be 
controlled in isolation; control is favoured by direction of attention 
to the desired movement and away from other movements. Interpreta- 
tion of results, on the assumptions that the ‘original motor discharge’ 
hypothesis and the hedonie concept are correct, and that the race is 
(and for many generations has been) exposed to a constant or but slightly 
changing environment.] Psychological Literature. New Books. Notes. 
No. 6. E. L. Thorndike and R. S. Woodworth. ‘The Influence of 
Improvement in One Mental Function upon the Efficiency of Other 
Funetions.— 11. Functions Involving Attention, Observation and Dis- 
crimination.’ [‘* Improvement in the function of observing and marking 
words containing s and ¢ is not equivalent to improvement in the group- 
function of observing the make-up of words. Neither the speed nor the 
accuracy acquired in the training is a general power equally applicable 
to other data.” Brief report of similar experiments, giving like results ; 
hints for further work.] E. A. Kirkpatrick. ‘A Genetic View of Space 
Perception.’ [Space perception is the results from (and aids towards) 
useful reactions upon surroundings. The earliest space reactions are 
those that result in increasing favourable (or decreasing unfavourable) 
stimuli; the chief centre of reference is the region of the mouth. Con- 
sciousness of space relations is the consequence of space reactions ; ideas 
of direction, magnitude, distance, are gradually formed by the manipula- 
tion and comparison of objects ; distance, e¢.g., is not at first distinguished 
from other causes of varying clearness of perception. The child is a 
space-reacting organism at (and probably before) birth.] 'W. El. Sheldon. 
‘A Case of Mental Causation.’ [“ The thing to be shown is that there 
is some one mental state which, if entertained, brings up other mental 
states, and brings them up in such a way that a real necessity is seen 
for their appearance.” The mental state used for illustration is the idea 
of more, and the following states are the ideas used in elementary 
arithmetic. (1) More involves the ideas of size and of movement. But 
to have an idea of something that increases is to tend toward conscious- 
ness of a series of increments. And this idea of ‘more and more’ 
suggests a relationship between the increments. It is then natural to 
seek to discover the character of the relation. So we are led to the ideas 
of (a) sameness, and (b) difference. (2) There are three conditions of 
necessary connexion: the character of the second event must, in the last 
analysis, be the same as that of the first; there must be a change,—the 
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second must be a distinct event; and there must be a movement, «a 
process of continuous flow, in the antecedent, such that it gradually 
becomes the consequent. All these conditions are fulfilled in the case 
of the idea of more. (3) Let us then proceed with the ideas of number 
and quantity to which more naturally leads. We have (c) position in the 
series, “that in which the repeated increments in a more-series differ”. 
(d) Magnitude, “that in which the differently placed increments in the 
more-series are the same”. (e) Later and earlier, “as describing more 
and as comparing it with its own part, that which is less”. (/) Equality ; 
“we have a series of equal sizes, which series increases as new members 
are added”. (qg) “The finite number series becomes an infinite number 
series.” This movement is a psychical causation.] E. B. Potwin. 
‘Study of Early Memories.’ [Classification of and comment upon 
the earliest memories of college students,—seventy-five women and 
twenty-five men.] Discussion and Reports. J. M. Gillette. ‘Th: 
Relation of Emotion to Mathematical Belief.’ [Beliefs should be graded 
not by age alone, but by their ability to prove their clearness to men by 
their emotional colouring. We then have (a) belief in the right to live : 
(6) that in the right to means of subsistence; (c) genetic beliefs ; (d 

religious, ethical, governmental, legal, scientific beliefs. Mathematics is 
aloof and apart from the burning interests of mankind ; its truths seen: 
to be mere instruments to use in connexion with affairs. They are thus 
less capable of producing eimotional effects, upon the mass of the peop! 

at least, than are scientific tenets.] R. Hessler. ‘ Redreaming dreams.’ 
[Instances of repeated dreams under the influence of salol.] Psycho- 
logical Literature. New Books. Indexes. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy. Vol. xii. No. 3. RR. M. Ogden. 
‘A Method of Mapping Retinal Circulation by Projection.’ [ Projection, 
with and without blue glasses, upon a white translucent screen. Satis- 
factory maps were obtained from various observers, in the region about 
the macula. Criticism of Helmholtz and Boisser: the regular phenomena 
are due, not to stoppages, but to chance spaces between corpuscles 01 
bundles of corpuscles in the normal flux; stoppages are manifested in 
brief, jerky flashes. The bright interspaces are preceded or followed by 
shadows of collections of corpuscles.] E.B. Huey. ‘On the Psychology 
and Physiology of Reading.—-11.’_ [(1) “ The eye gets its data by a process 
of photographing successive sections of each line, the photographs over- 
lapping constantly, and being taken at quite irregular distances.” With 
all line lengths, the eye moves oftener than is necessary to bring the 
printed matter within the range of clear vision. The average number of 
words per fixation ranges from 1°5 to 3°63, being greater with short lines. 
(2) The rate of reading varies with individuals, with subject matter, and 
with conditions. Test with silent reading (subject’s own method), 
auditory reading, motor (lips closed and lips moving), and reading aloud. 
The average normal rates (number of words per second) for twenty 
subjects are: 5°63, 5°12, 5:29, 4°88 and 3°55. (3) Perception of reading 
units and interpretative processes. There are, in reading, “two sets of 
processes, somewhat independent and paralleling each other: a reading 
in terms of interassociated word and phrase units (themselves composed 
of interassociated sub-units), thought in a variously proportioned com- 
bination of visual, auditory and motor elements; and a reading (or 
interpretation) in terms of direct representations of the realities with 
which the subject matter deals”. (4) Practical suggestions: “the 
arrangement that is finally found to be the best for ordinary reading will, 
I believe, facilitate skimming as well”.] Studies from the Psychological 
Laboratory of the University of Michigan.—1. J. W. Slaughter. ‘The 
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Fluctuations of the Attention in Some of Their Psychological Relations.’ 
|The fluctuations depend neither upon the apperceptive process nor 
upon peripheral changes; they are closely related to vasomotor and 
respiratory processes. The periods are not constant, but evince a regular 
order of variation; voluntary effort shortens fluctuation and increases 
efficiency of attention. The cause is physiological, probably “a re- 
inforeement of the activity of the nerve cell, not indirectly through 
changes in nourishment, due to variations in blood pressure”.] m1 R. 
W. Taylor. ‘The Effect of Certain Stimuli upon the Attention Wave.’ 
The length of the waves and the etficiency of attention are increased by 
weak, decreased by strong stimuli. Many changes of attention occur 
during (or just after) inspiration. The waves are due to overflow effects 
from the vasomotor and respiratory centres upon the cortical centres. ] 
it. W.B. Pillsbury. * Does the Sensation of Movement Originate in 
the Joint?’ [The sensitivity of elbow and knee is decreased by the 
faradisation of distal joints (wrist and ankle) as weil as by currents 
through the joints themselves. ‘This fact, together with the lack of 
anatomical evidence that the joints have sensory endings, makes it 
probable that the sensation of movement is derived mainly from the 
tendon and muscle rather than, as Goldscheider thought, from the joint.”] 
N. Triplett. ‘The Hducability of the Perch.’ | Modified repetition, 
with perch and minnows, of Moebius’ experiment. ‘The experiment was 
successful: the perch clearly formed “a firm association” with regard to 
the glass partition; Bateson’s statements of the slowness with which 
fish profit by experience must therefore be modified. Remarks on 
hearing v. sense of jar, keenness of vision, imitation, discrimination.] 
N. Triplett and E. C. Sanford. ‘Studies of Rhythm and Metre.’ [(1) 
The stanza forms of Nursery Rhymes. Most frequent is the stanza of 
four lines of four stresses each; frequent is also that of two four-stress 
first and third) and two three-stress (second and fourth) lines; after 
these comes the stanza of three three-stress lines (first, second, fourth 
and one four-stress line (third). The pattern dominates the syllables. 
2) Experimental study of rhythms. There is a general uniformity in the 
intervals between stresses, though there is also a tendency to quicken in 
rate from first to last. The characteristic movement of the commonest 
patterns depends on the distribution of pauses and (perhaps) on the 
tendeney to quicken. Imperfectly worded rhymes are forced by school 
children into one or other of the common patterns. (3) College yells: 
the same metrical patterns recur, but in strikingly different proportions. 
$) Some common rhythins (bugle calls, train beats) and the words 
that have been fitted to them.] Literature. The Mrnp Association. 
Correspondence. Books Received. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY. New Series, vol. i. G. 
F. Stout. ‘The Common-sense Conception of a Material Thing.’ [A 
detailed analysis of the conception of things as static and as subject 
to change, with the result incidentally of showing omissions and mis- 
takes in the views of J. S. Mill and Kant.] E. C. Benecke. ‘On the 
\spect Theory of the Relation of Mind to Body.’ [Every process in 
which the neuro-cerebral system is concerned has two aspects, and it 
is according to the aspect which it presents to the Conscious Subject 
that it forms part of that Subject’s physical or psychical series.] S. 
H. Hodgson. ‘The Conceptions of Cause and Real Condition.’ ['The 
conception of Real Condition is a reformed and restricted form of the 
inaterialistie conception of efficient Cause. Real Conditions are the 
sine qué non of our conscious experience but cannot account for its 
quality. This leaves room in the universe for infinite varieties of 
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conscious quality.] E. Hi. Donkin. ‘On some of the Phenomena of 
poetic effectiveness.’ [An analysis of the writer’s personal feeling of 
satisfaction in the concluding lines of one of Tennyson’s poems, 
tending to show that poetic effects may be roughly classified as (1 
positive in negative ; (2) unity in variety.] HZ. Sturt. ‘Art and Per- 
sonality.’ [The artistic interest is an interest in personal life. It is 
separate in its quality and objects from our other higher interests. 
Its value is posited by a personal aflfirmation.] S. H. Hodgson. ‘The 
Substance-Attribute Conception in Philosophy.’ [The substance-attri 
bute conception is erroneous. The conception of Real Condition should 
be substituted for that of Substanee.] G. E. Moore. ‘ Identity.’ 
{Numerical difference exists as well as conceptual difference. There 
is no conceptual difference without numerical difference. Numerical 
difference can exist apart from conceptual diftference.| J. Lindsay. 
‘Italian Philosophy in the nineteenth century, with special reference 
to the place of Francesco Bonatelli.’ [A critical and historical ap- 
preciation.]| A. Boutwood. ‘A Scientific Monism.’ [A criticism of 
the monistic views of Prof. Ernst Haeckel.| Miss E. E. C. Jones. 
‘The Meaning of Sameness.’ [A criticism of the views of Drs. B. 
Bosanquet and G. E. Moore on identity.) A. J. Finberg. ‘The 
Pseudo-Science of sthetics. [An attack on Prof. Bain’s theory of 
beauty, and a plea for the adoption of the comparative method in 
the scientific study of art.] H.W. Carr. ‘The Theory of Subjective 
Activity.’ [An adverse criticism of Prof. J. Ward’s theory of Subjective 
Activity as the basis of a spiritualistic monism. The theory can neither 
dispense with matter as the cause of sensation ; nor can it explain the 
mode of our activity.] G. D. Hicks. ‘The Belief in External Realities.’ 
[The source of our apprehension of external realities lies in feeling. 
Volitional experience elaborates, but does not, as Dr. Stout holds, 
originate this primordial apprehension.] S. Ht. Hodgson. ‘'The Con- 
scious Being.’ [The conscious being is not a datum, but a false con- 
struction ; the datum is consciousness. The continuous real condition of 
consciousness is not mind or ego, but neuro-cerebral matter.] Abstract 
of minutes, etc. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics. Vol. xii., No.1. J.S. Mackenzie. 
‘The Use of Moral Ideas in Politics.’ [There is serious difficulty in 
keeping to a high moral standard in politics. Yet we cannot regard 
politics and morality as separate spheres. It will help to reconciliation 
if we remember (a) that personal morality is mainly self-realisation ; 
b) that the moral problems of polities cannot be solved quite in the same 
way as those of persons.| T. Davidson. ‘The Task of the Twentieth 
Century.’ [It is to combat those reactionary tendencies of the nine- 
teenth century which militated against freedom. We need a rejuvenated 
philosophy which recognises desire as the primal fact, together with a 
great diffusion of education and of economic welfare. We also need a 
band of self-sacrificing apostles.] J. A. Hobson. ‘Socialistic [m- 
perialism.’ [A refutation of certain socialistic arguments in favour ot 
the South African War, (a) that the Boers neglected to develop their 
country ; ()) that the law of modern industries (and so of empires) is 
for the larger to absorb the smaller.] C.S. Devas. ‘ Monopolies and 
Fair Dealing.’ [The rapid growth of monopolies has altered the condi- 
tions of industry. Political economists must (a) revise the old theories ; 
(b) estimate the power and effects of combination ; (c) advise on meas- 
ures to curb the abuses of monopolies.] Eliza Ritchie. ‘Women and 
the Intellectual Virtues.’ [A plea for the better education of women on 
the ground that they have invaded the spheres of political and industrial 
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activity, and that their emotional temperament will work mischief unless 
they are trained in the intellectual virtues.] G.E. Moore. ‘The Value 
of Religion.’ [An argument to show that religion is valueless. There is 
nothing to show that God exists, the ordinary ‘ proofs’ being fallacious. 
Granted that religion is a delusion, there is nothing to show that it is 
a serviceable delusion.] A. L. Benedict. ‘Has the Indian been mis- 
judged? A study of Indian character.’ [A vindication of the North 
American Indians from charges of cruelty, immorality, etc.] Discussions. 
‘A further reply to Mr. J. M. Robertson,’ by D. G. Ritchie. ‘Human 
Sentiment with regard to a future life,” by F. C. S. Schiller. Book 
Reviews. 


L’ANNEE PsycHoLoGiquE. Septiime Année, 1901. The volume con- 
tains twenty-four mémoires originaux chiefly by MM. Bouvier, Féré, 
3inet and Simon. Many of these, however, deal with subjects which 
belong rather to general anthropology, or to zoology, than to psychology 
proper. E.-L. Bouvier. ‘Les habitudes des Bembex.’ [A purely 
natural-history article on the habits of this group of the genus sphez, 
based largely on the well-known works of Fabre and of Dr. and Mrs. 
Peckham, but showing considerable use of the researches of other ob- 
servers as well as of the author himself. It is not specially interesting 
to the psychological student.] Ch. Féré. ‘Les variations de I’ excitabiliteé 
dans la fatigue.’ [This and the two next memoirs all deal with records 
of effect of stimulation on work done by muscular effort. The results 
are not startling. ‘They show that all excitation, whether pleasurable or 
painful, brings about some additional output of work, but not much. ] 
4 fourth memoir by Ch. Féré, ‘ L’excitabilité comparée des hémisphéres,’ 
is an experimental study on the excitability of the right and left sides of 
the brain. J. Claviére. ‘Te travail intellectuel.’ [Experiments show 
that intense intellectual work is followed by a considerable diminution 
of muscular power, as measured by the dynamometer ; slight intellectual 
work is followed by no diminution; intellectual work is never followed 
by increase of muscular power. More important than these results is 
the preliminary remark, viz., that it is indispensable to employ only sub- 
jects trained to the use of the dynamometer.] A. Binet. ‘ Un nouvel 
esthésiométre.’ [Description of a much more elaborate instrument than 
Weber’s blunted compasses to secure simultaneous application of the 
points, equality of pressure and other more or less important conditions. 
Followed by a short paper on the technique of this branch of research. ] 
Ed. Claparéde. ‘Sensations spécifiques de position des membres.’ [A 
defence of the doctrine that the perceptions of position are complex, 
and involve visual or taetual factors, with some reference to the recent 
work of M. Bonnier, L’Orientation.] J. Laureys. ‘Comment |’ceil 
et la main nous renseignent différemment sur le volume des corps.’ 
[The results of a series of experiments undertaken for somewhat the 
same purpose as those of Dr. Ley (Journal de Neurologie, 20 aoat, 
1900), viz., to settle the question, Which sense gives us the most 
accurate information as to the volume of bodies? Cubes were em- 
ployed, and the subjects were required to identify the cube which had 
one-eighth of the volume of a given standard cube. The experiments 
were not sufficiently numerous to give numerical results of any import- 
ance, but they seem to show that sight gives us the more precise measure 
of volume, and that the estimate based on touch sensations is far less 
accurate. The author does not appear to have noticed that the estimates 
were, roughly speaking, good or bad in the same person for both kinds of 
perception.] J. Larguier des Bancels. ‘De !’estimation des surfaces 
colorées.’ [The experiments of Pierce (Psychical Review, 1894), and of 
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Quantz (American Journal of Psychology, 1895), have shown that 
colour has an important influence on our estimation of surfaces. The 
present paper records some experiments which illustrate the effect of 
colour in connexion with the well-known illusion of Poggendorf’s dia- 
gram. If the rectangle be coloured the illusion is changed in degree, the 
amount of displacement varying according to the colour. The results 
have considerable agreement with those of the two American experi- 
mentalists, and are of distinct interest. Our estimates of extension are 
clearly in some degree dependent on the colour of the extended surface. } 
De Moor and Daniel. ‘Les enfants anormaux 4 Bruxelles.’ [Some 
account of the pupils in the communal schools for abnormal children. ] 
A. Binet gives us five closely connected papers on the cephalometry of 
children, followed by one on the same subject by Dr. Simon. In these 
(nearly) 200 pages there is not very much of direct psychological 
interest except Dr. Linet’s confessions (pp. 824 ef seq.) of the effect of 
auto-suggestion on his measurements. Simon. ‘ Expériences de copie: 
essai d’application & l’examen des enfants arriérés.’ [Continuation of 
the observations of Dr. Binet in the sixth volume of L’ Année Psycho- 
logique, the subjects being taken from the schools for backward children 
at Vaucluse. The number of digits or words copied on an average in each 
act of copying, the number of mistakes made, the time taken. Dr. 
Simon was very favourably impressed with the value of the act of 
copying a phrase as a method of testing intellectual development. ] 
A. Binet. ‘L’observateur et VDimaginatif.’ [The distinction between 
these two types of mind is a very important one and runs through 
most of the intellectual processes.] A. Binet. ‘Un nouvel appareil 
pour la mesure de Ja suggestibilit’.’ Simon. ‘ L’interprétation des 
sensations tactiles chez les enfants arriérés.’ [Results of a series of 
experiments (made in 1900) on children of about thirteen years of 
age—all more or less backward, some being idiots, others only mentally 
weak. The object was to detect the capacity for discriminating double- 
contacts ; the method employed was that of using little boards pierced 
at right angles with points, the method usually employed by Dr. Binet 
and frequently described. As a rule the accuracy of interpretation of 
the tactile sensations bore a distinct relation to the intelligence of the 
subject.] The original articles occupy about 560 pages ; about 140 pages 
more are devoted to bibliographical analyses, or brief résumés of import- 
ant books and papers in French, German, English and other languages. 
And there is a bibliographical list running to about 130 pages and 
including books and articles in all the principal languages, published 
in 1899-1900. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morar. 9e Année, No. 3. Mai., 
1901. G. Sorel. ‘La valeur sociale de l'art.’ [‘ Questions relative to 
Adsthetics’ ave A. What is the causal relation between an artist’s 
work (as effect) and the state of society in which he lives? B. What 
specific emotions do works of art excite? On these two questions 
no certain results have been obtained. M. Sorel will deal with C. 
‘What effect does art produce on society ?’ and he seems to identify this 
both with ‘ What effect ought it to produce?’ and with ‘What is a work 
of art?’ Most people, he says, are agreed that the artist ‘has no claim 
to our admiration, if he propagates error’(!); and it is equally obvious 
that he has none if he ‘neglects morality’. After this short preface the 
article consists of a loose string of interesting observations and criticisms ; 
and the conclusion seems to be that the ‘ Fine Arts,’ which are ‘ games’ 
and merely ‘amuse the idle,’ are losing (and rightly) their importance, 
and that, in view of the increasing occupation of modern societies with 
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‘work,’ only those arts are surviving and ought to survive which (a) 
most effectually relieve from intellectual strain; (b) beautify the com- 
monest instruments of production in such a plain way as will point out 
to the workman who uses them the ‘spirituality’ of his work, and so 
make him love it.] E. Chartier. ‘Sur les perceptions du toucher.’ 
| Pretends to describe the main steps of the process by which a man, who 
had only the sense of touch, would ‘acquire the notions’ of ‘ distance,’ 
‘direction’ and ‘resistance’: he must have acquired the first before he 
can acquire the second, and the second before the third. The first 
requires not only a knowledge of the relation between the sensations 
(whatever they may be) produced by his own bodily motions and the 
sensations (chiefly of heat and cold) produced by objects, but also the 
idea of moving voluntarily from one such object to another ; indeed, ‘the 
idea of distance is never anything but the representation’ of the movement 
necessary to obtain a desired perception. M. Chartier here identifies 
the sensations produced by our own bodily motions with the perception 
of those motions ; and a mass of mistakes even more childish render his 
ther speculations even more useless. But he is anxious, we find, to 
teach ‘philosophers’ that ‘every question of origin throws us into a 
circle’: ‘to know one’s own body, one must perceive, while to perceive, 
one must already know one’s own body’. Thus ‘ resistance’ is ‘ de facto 
a primitive and immediate perception,’ but he has shown that de jure it 
is not so; and, similarly, of all perceptions, it is obvious that a ‘purely 
qualitative difference’ can be nothing but an ‘agreeable or disagreeable 
modification,’ and that what ‘philosophers’ take to be a ‘simple and 
primitive impression’ is in every case ‘an idea, itself composed of ideas’ : 
in fact ‘every idea’ both 7s and presupposes ‘all ideas’.] E. Le Roy. 
‘Sur quelques objections adress¢es & la nouvelle philosophie.’ [* Ques- 
tions of Method’: (1) ‘ The postulate of Intellectualism’ has been gener- 
ally admitted hitherto; the N. P. rejects it. Both agree that there exists 
‘in the spirit’ not only a luminous centre ‘ fully lighted by the brightness 
of reflection,’ but also an immensely larger mass of surrounding shade 
called ‘ action and life’; both aim at ‘increasing the region of light’: they 
only disagree about the means of effecting this increase ; for Intellec- 
tualism refuses to ‘subordinate what is clear and conscious to what is 
not so,’ whereas the N. P. maintains that the shady region ‘ plays the 
essential part’ in ‘discovery’: they agree, therefore, (sic) about the 
means of creating more light, and the Intellectualist mistake consists in 
ascribing to ‘the obscure’ a purely practical réle and in denying that it 
is itself ‘knowledge’! (2) The N. P. is ‘precisely opposed’ to Intel- 
lectualism by maintaining that ‘the real’ may be ‘lived,’ even if it is 
inconceivable for ‘ abstract thought’. The ‘brilliant light of discursive 
thought’ is always second in value to ‘the obscure action which gives 
knowledge its only value’. ‘ No opinion is false’; but the author says 
that his own thesis would be proved to be false, by the mere fact of his 
success (if that were possible) in defining its meaning. ‘The test of truth 
is ‘durability’; everything can acquire durability ; and there are some 
things to which we ought to give it. (3) The N. P. is not sceptical, 
although it maintains that ‘the precision and necessity of science are in 
inverse proportion to its truth and objectivity’: on the contrary the 
Intellectualist cannot deny ‘the positive results of the new criticism,’ 
which are that the necessary is ‘arbitrary’ and ‘conventional,’ and 
hence, in maintaining science to be both necessary and true, becomes a 
‘nominalist’ and contradicts himself—a scepticism which the N. P. 
avoids by ‘ entering the paths of lived contingence’.]_ Etudes Critiques, 
Discussions, Questions Pratiques, ete. 
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REVUE N&o-SconastiquE. No. 28. T. Halleux (‘ L’hypothése evolu- 
tionniste en Morale’) continues his expositions of Mr. Spencer’s views as 
to the relation of evolution and morality, and finally sums up these views 
as follows: (1) Conduct is the sum total of the actions of man or brute 
which tend to the preservation or development of life. (2) Conduct 
follows an evolution parallel to that of structure or function. It appears 
more and more complex and efficacious as one rises higher in the hier- 
archy of things. (3) Efficacious conduct may be regarded as good only 
on the supposition that life is more productive of pleasure than of 
suffering. (4) Conduct presents various aspects, physical, psycho- 
logical, biological and sociological. Under whichever of these aspects 
it may be regarded, it is always seen to be subject to the same law of 
evolution. (5) Seeing that it is favourable to the development of life, 
the evolution of conduct must eventually bring about the realisation 
of a perfect social state characterised by the completest possible ex- 
pression of altruistic sentiments and the harmony of all individusl 
interests. A. Thiéry (‘Le Tonal de la Parole’) returning to the subject 
commenced by him in the previous number, treats of musical xsthetic 
and technique as applied to the study of the tonal in the spexking voice. 
He compares together the musical technique and esthetic as under- 
stood by-ancient and modern writers. He distinguishes between what 
is essential to spoken language and what belongs to its perfection. He 
maintains that melody belongs to the perfection of spoken language, 
and argues that pleasure and displeasure are produced in us by the 
same causes whether the voice be used in song or in speech. D. 
Mercier (‘L’induction Scientifique’) replies to the criticisms of M. 
Bersani on his exposition of the inductive process, and contends that 
his critic, through his confusion of an actual whole with a universal 
law, has failed to distinguish between complete and scientific induction. 
Complete induction leads to collective groupings, to actual wholes. On 
the other hand, induction properly so-called, the fruitful instrument 
of the experimental sciences, leads to universal law, that is to say to 
laws whose extension is potentially indefinite. M. Bersani has shown 
that he confuses the two kinds of induction by describing the con- 
clusions of both complete and scientific induction by the same am- 
biguous term universal whole. The conclusion of a complete induction 
is a whole. The conclusion of scientific induction is a universal. The 
description universal whole applied to the two processes is therefore 
ambiguous because complex, and necessarily complex because atu- 
biguous. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE. 
Bd. xxvii., Heft 1 und 2. C. Hess. ‘Zur Kenntniss des Ablaufes der 
Erregung im Sehorgan.’ [(1) Deseription of experiment with interrupted 
orange strip; coloured figure of the after-image. “A part of the retina 
which has not been affected by any light stimulus is able, } to } second 
after excitation of neighbouring parts by moderately bright light, to 
mediate a light sensation of considerable brightness and duration :” this 
happens, then, at a time when, according to von Kries, the excitatory 
process has wholly rung off. (2) Criticism of von Kries, with partial 
restatement of the author’s views and observations as published in the 
Arch. f. Ophthalm.| R. Saxinger. ‘Ueber den Einfluss der Gefiihle 
auf die Vorstellungsbewegung.’ [(1) Ehrenfels’ Law of Relative Further- 
ance of Happiness does not hold on the side of unpleasant feelings. The 
persistence in consciousness of unpleasant ideas is due not to the vivid- 
ness of the ideas themselves or to ‘secondary influences,’ but to the actual 
feelings. (2) Melancholia can be explained as due to the alteration of 
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affective disposition by feelings: Ehrenfels’ Law is unnecessary. (3 
Affectively toned ideas not only persist, but frequently ‘crop up’ in 
consciousness. Ehrenfels explains the cropping-up as due simply to 
habituation and fatigue. But there can be no doubt that it depends 
upon actual feelings, pleasant or unpleasant. (4) How do feelings affect 
the movement of ideas? The persistence and cropping-up of ideas are 
two modes of manifestation of one and the same disposition. If, now, 
“in cases where certain feelings come into play, the ideas crop up more 
frequently without associative instigation and persist in consciousness 
for a longer time than in cases where the feelings are absent or too 
weak to exert a noticeable influence, the only explanation is that the 
ideational dispositions concerned have been strengthened by the opera- 
tion of feeling”.] M. Lobsien. ‘ Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber 
die Gediichtnissentwickelung bei Schulkindern.’ [Report of eight series 
of experiments upon 238 boys and 224 girls, from nine to fourteen and a 
half years of age. The investigation is in many ways analogous to that 
of Netschajeft (Zetts., xxiv., 821). The results are shown in a profusion 
of curves and tables, and cannot well be summarised. The stimuli were 
seen objects, noises, spoken numbers, words arousing visual ideas, words 
for auditory, tactual and affective ideas, meaningless sounds. The range 
of memory for affective ideas and numbers increases most, that for noises 
increases least, with increase of age. The total increase of memory is 
somewhat greater for girls than for boys. On the formal side, @.¢., as 
regards accuracy of serial reproduction, the girls are also ahead. ‘The 
memory of seen objects is the most accurate, both for boys and for girls. 
Range of memory and accuracy of serial reproduction increase together, 
though not in direct proportion.] W. Sternberg. * Geschmacksemp- 
findung eines Anencephalus.’ ['Tests on a female anencephalic infant. A 
sweet stimulus induced sucking movements and the reflex movements of 
the ‘sweet’ expression; bitter, sour and salt stimuli evoked movements 
of repulsion, and the corresponding facial expressions.| F. Kiesow und 
R. Hahn. ‘Ueber Geschmacksempfindungen im Kehlkopf.’ [Historical 
summary ; repetition and extension of Michelson’s experiments. The 
beakers on the posterior surface of the epiglottis and in the interior of 
the larynx are alike sensitive to taste. We have in them instances of 
phylogenetic ‘survival,’ retained possibly on account of their relation to 
the reflex mechanisin.] Literaturbericht. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE StupIEN. bd. xvii., Heft 3. W. Wirth. ‘Der 
Fechner-Helmholtz’sche Satz tiber negative Nachbilder und seine Ana- 
logien.—u. Die Veriinderungen der Farbenerregbarkeit.’ [This second 
instalment occupies 120 pages, a Jarge part of which is taken up with 
details of experiments, tables, curves, etc. Hence summary is hardly 
possible. (1) Introduction: preliminary and theoretical sketch of the 
whole inquiry, taking account of the three visual dimensions of bright- 
ness, colour tone and saturation. (2) The principal experimental groups, 
and the method in general: indication of possible experiments with the 
Marbe apparatus. (3) The method of experimentation in detail. (4 
Results : fixation of the colour by the side of a grey (or complementary 
colour) of the same brightness. (5) Variation of extent. (6) Course 
Riickgang) of the colour after-image upon different colour surfaces. (7) 
Combination of brightness after-image and colour after-image. (8) Varia- 
tion of the reacting brightness for approximately pure colour after-images. 
(9) Variation of the brightness relations of the fixated colours. (10) 
Summary. “The Fechner-Helmholtz law may be made to cover the 
form which the values of colour after-images assume for any mode of 
variation of the reacting colour stimuli, provided that the meaning of 
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‘change of excitability ’ (the fundamental concept of the whole law, as 
opposed to the ‘positive’ after-image effect) be taken broadly enough.” 
Whether the facts can be explained in terms of fatigue and recovery, 
plus the intermixture of positively complementary effects in Hering’s 
sense, or whether the notion of change of excitability must be generalised 
as “a proportional shift of excitation in a determinate direction for the 
whole colour system,” the author leaves undecided, inelining towards 
the latter alternative. The simplest stimulus variation (increase of 
intensity) gave for all colours tested the simplest functional relation in 
the sense of the law, c/. the increase of brightness in the brightness 
after-image. Variation of the reacting degrees of saturation, with equal 
degree of intensity, gave results which can also be subsumed to the law, 
after reduction of the mixtures to their different colour components. 
The negative after-image thus documents itself as a relatively peripheral 
process. All colour excitations must be conceived of as analogous to 
the positive brightness excitation.] G. Melati. ‘Ueber binaurales 
Hiren.’ [The intensity of tones heard binaurally is slightly increased 
with the least intervals, if anything weakened with large intervals. 
With small intervals, the tones make the impression of more widely 
extended localisation. Fusion degree is much reduced by binaural hear- 
ing, and quickly decreases with increasing difference of pitch. Beats: 
1) binaural beats are much less clear than uniaural; they attain their 
greatest clearness with a pitch difference of ten to twenty vs.; (2 
the idea of the beats, on the contrary, is clearer, separate from that of 
the tones, and differently localised ; (3) the beats are undulatory, not (as 
uniaural beats), sharply demarcated ; (4) binaural beats are weaker, the 
maximum of intensity is found with least intervals (1-2-4-8); (5) the 
limit of their perceptibility is lower (fifty vs. in the once-accented 
octave); (6) while the tones are continuous, the beats evince two kinds 
of oscillation: periods of rise and fall in a complete rhythmical unit, and 
oscillations in the elements of the rhythm; the latter are more notice- 
able in slow rhythms. Harshness is less pronounced ; it disappears with 
intervals of over thirty vs. Dissonance remains, though weaker, even in 
cases where harshness is not remarked. When the two tones are liminal 
they are heard alternately, and there is no binaural beating: the feeling 
of dissonance persists.] K. Marbe. ‘ Berichtigung.’ [Defence of the 
author’s Naturphilosophische Untersuchungen zur Wahrscheinlichkeits- 
lehre against the criticism of Lipps (vol. xvii., 116 f.).] 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE Kritix. — Bad. 
exviii., Heft 1. J. Volkelt. ‘Beitriige zur Analyse des Bewusstseins.’ 
[The present paper, which is the second of a series, deals with the 
certainty of memory. In recalling our past experiences we feel an 
intuitive certainty of their actual occurrence whereby consciousness 
transcends itself, comparable to the certainty given in our intuition of an 
external world which involves a like self-transcendence. So far Memory 
is a simple and ultimate fact of consciousness. But the feeling ex- 
perienced when we recognise objects as familiar admits of analysis into 
three distinct elements: (1) the feeling of confidence in the general 
power of memory; (2) the feeling of our capacity to realise at pleasure 
the whole significance to ourselves of the familiar object ; (3) the feeling 
of likeness between the successive perceptions of the object. Closely 
connected with the certainty of memory is the unity of consciousness in 
time without which our scattered and fragmentary experiences could not 
be fused into a single whole. And with this again is connected the 
feeling of time. Time is no mere appearance, but a reality of which we 
become aware through the continuity of consciousness.] HL. Siebeck. 
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‘Das Problem der Freiheit bei Goethe.’ [Goethe shows a keen sense of 
the reality of moral obligation, and therefore must have believed in free- 
will, which however he united in a higher synthesis with determinism. 

H. Clasen. ‘Gustav Glogaus System der Philosophie.’ [An admiring 
exposition of Glogaw’s philosophy continued in the following number and 
not yet completed.| Heinr. Gomperz. ‘Die Welt als geordnetes 
Ereignis.’ [A very interesting exposition of extreme phenomenalism, 
conveyed under the form of critival annotations on a short essay by 
Richard Wahle. After completing his review, which extends through 
this and the next two numbers of the Zeitschrift, Gomperz had the 
melancholy satisfaction of finding himself largely anticipated in Mach’s 
‘Analyse der Empfindungen.’ His views are, briefly stated, as follows : 
Nothing exists but what is immediately given in consciousness. <A 
noumenal cause of phenomena is inconceivable. So also is the self as a 
synthetic unity underlying consciousness. And it is illegitimate to admit 
‘as Wahle does) that besides the ‘total occurrence’ known as our own 
consciousness there are other total occurrences in the shape of other 
people’s consciousnesses. There is one consciousness into which our 
own and other bodies enter as parts—nothing more. Neither have we 
a right to assume the existence of past events as causes of present events. 
Franz Brentano has shown that our sense of time cannot be derived 
from the experience of a succession of passing moments. It is a massive 
feeling composed of parts of which we cannot say originally that they 
are either successive or co-existent, but which are distinguished from one 
another by ‘local signs’ or indices known in a more developed stage of 
consciousness as past, present, and future. Real existence is timeless, 
eternal. It is an occurrence composed of parts connected by orderly 
relations. By abstracting and combining these relations we obtain the 
world of space and time, a fictitious but most useful object of study. 
The method might with advantage be extended, and the qualities of 
things be more frankly treated as realities. At the same time certain 
problems such as the derivation of consciousness from matter should be 
abandoned as insoluble. And physical science should give up its 
mechanical view of nature, based as it is on the ulogical distinction 
between the primary and secondary qualities of matter.] Rich. Ha- 
mann. ‘Das Problem des Tragischen.’ [Continued from a former 
paper. The spectacle of unmerited suffering is offensive to the moral but 
not to the wsthetic sense. The business of the tragic dramatist, as of all 
artists, is to place before us an interesting exhibition wrought up into a 
well-rounded whole. And we are much more easily interested in the 
sorrows and sufferings of others than in their joys.] Hermann Leser. 
‘Zur Wiirdigung Nietzsches.’ [An estimate of Nietzsche from the 
orthodox German Protestant point of view, completed in the following 
number. Kant’s dissolution of the objective world led to an increased 
stress being laid on human personality, illustrated first by the categorical 
imperative, then by Carlyle’s hero-worship, and finally by the dream of an 
Uebermensch. Nietzsche thoroughly misunderstood Christianity and 
therefore failed to see that only in it could his dream be realised. But being 
after all the child of his age he fully recognised the profound incom- 
patibility of its materialistic science and industry with the spirit of 
the Gospel. To have done this remains his real and only merit.] 
Recensionen, etc. Bd. exviii., Heft 2. H. Bromse und E. Grimsehl. 
‘Untersuchungen zur Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre.’ [An endeavour to show 
that the distinction drawn by D’Alembert and recently revived by Marbe 
between matheimatical and physical possibility cannot be maintained. 
The question is discussed on the physical side by Brémse, while Grimsehl 
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points out what he alleges to be serious flaws in Marbe’s mathematical 
reasoning, and adds a discussion of the ‘ Petersburg problem’.] Hermann 
Leser. ‘Zur Wiirdigung Nietzsches’ (Schluss). HL. Clasen. ‘Gustav 
Glogaus System der Philosophie’ (Fortsetzung). Heinr. Gomperz. 
‘Die Welt als geordnetes Kreigniss’ (Fortsetzung). Recensionen. [Among 
these is a very interesting review by H. Brémse of Prof. Wm. James’s 
Will to Believe, part of which has appeared in a German translation. 
High praise is given to the literary skill and general ability of the work, 
but with considerable reservations as regards its logic.] Bd. exix., Heft 1. 
A. Doring. ‘Epicurs Philosophische Entwicklung.’ [Draws attention 
to the importance of Nausiphanes as a link connecting Epicurus with 
Democritus and Pyrrho.| Georg Simmel. ‘ Beitrage zur Erkenntniss- 
theorie der Religion.’ [Religiosity is a fundamental category, co-ordinate 
with the categories of Being and Willing, having its appropriate sphere 
and objects which it can grasp in complete independence of those othe 
categories. Faith is at once an emotional and a theoretical state of the 
soul. ‘The apparent circle of believing in God because we feel Him and 
feeling Him because we believe in Him is perfectly legitimate from the 
religious point of view.] Edm. Konig. ‘Warum ist die Annahme einer 
psychophysischen Causalitaét zu verwerfen? [Continues a controversy 
carried on in former numbers of the Zeitschrift. The question of psycho- 
physical interaction does not come under the exclusive cognizance of 
metaphysics, but may and must be treated according to the methods 
of empirical science. Judged by these the arguments adduced to prove 
the reality of a reaction between mental and physical states are invalid. 
But a general solution of the problem is only possible from the stand- 
point of transcendental idealism.] Gustav Storring. ‘Zur Frage der 
Erinnernsiiberzengung.’ [Corrects an alleged misstatement of the writer’s 
views in Volkelt’s article on Memory noticed above.] Heinr. Gomperz. 
‘Die Welt als geordnetes Ereigniss’ (Schluss). August Messer. ‘ Zur 
Beurtheilung des Eudimonismus.’ [Replies to an article by Adickes in 
a former number. By ‘eud#monism’ the writer seems to understand 
what in this country is called egoistic hedonism, and he attacks it with 
the usual arguments.] Recensionen, etc. 


PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH. Bd. xiv., Heft 4. Gutberlet. ‘Kine 
neue actualistische Seelentheorie.’ [The writer criticises Miinsterberg’s 
theory which denies the existence of a soul. Every activity requires 
an active principle, if not material, then an immaterial principle. Caus- 
ality is not identity, as Mtinsterberg supposes without proof. We 
accept hypothetical ether to explain light, ete.; we are driven by 
psychical facts to infer that the soul exists; in both cases we know 
nothing of either directly and positively.] Sehmid. ‘Die Lehre Schel- 
ling’s von der quelle der ewigen Wahrheiten.’ [The medieval question 
de origine essentiarum was answered by Schelling in a personal-pan- 
theistic sense. His God is the knower of all things and is everything. 
Against this the writer, adinitting the first part, points out a distinction 
between things in God’s knowledge and things in His creative power.] 
Pfeifer. ‘Gibt es 1m Menschen unbewusste psychische Vorginge?’ 
[In this concluding paper, the writer guards himself against the inference 
of an unconscious God and of a non-immortal soul, that might be drawn 
from the admission of unconscious mental activity, and points out that 
its denial would give us Psychology without a soul.] Von Holtum. 
‘Thierisches und menschliches Erkennen.’ [The writer points out several 
essential differences between the intelligence of brutes and that of man ; 
to say that brutes can abstract is a gratuitous assertion.] Gietman. 
‘Nochmals iiber den Begriff des Schénen.’ [This is a short and some- 
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what controversial article, concerning the idea of the Beautiful according 
to St. Thomas. ] 

Rivista Fimosorica. Annoiii., Vol. iv., Fasc. v. November-December, 
1901. ©. Cantoni. ‘Studi Kantiani.’ [Prof. Cantoni, himself the 
author of an elaborate work on Kant, reviews a number of recent con- 
tributions to Kantian literature, particular attention being given to 
Paulsen’s work. Cantoni agrees with those critics who dispute Paulsen’s 
contention that Kant had after all a metaphysical system of his own.] 
L. Credaro. ‘I Progressi della Pedagogia di G. F. Herbart.’ [Extols 
the educational philosophy of Herbart and notices some recent French 
and Italian works on the subject.] G. Cesea. ‘Il Monismo di Ernesto 
Haeckel.’ [A rather contemptuous criticism of the ‘ Weltrithsel’ from 
an agnostic point of view. Haeckel owes his success to the aggressive 
theological reaction which marks the closing years of the nineteenth 
century.] Rassegna Bibliografica, ete. 


VIli.—NOTE. 
DEATH OF PROF. ADAMSON. 
Ir ig with deep regret that we have to announce the death of Prof. 


Adamson, of Glasgow University. An obituary notice will appear in 
our next. 
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